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PREFACE 


T he aocoimt of Seistan contained in the following pages has been based 
on actual observation and on information collected in that country during 
the sojourn of the Boundary Commission, under Sir Arthur McMahon, together 
with the result of many years of close study of the History of Khurassan. The 
object that has been carefully kept in view to record information and the 
result has been that the report is longer than is usually considered to be neces- 
sary, as it was believed to be advisable to preserve information rather than 
to aim at literary effect. 

The traditions of the past are in danger of being lost, as there were in 1905 
only one or two very old men who knew anything at all of these matters or 
who oared to preserve the knowledge. The population of Seistan is largely 
composed of tribes, or odd sections of tribes, who have migrated at a com- 
paratively recent date into the country. These persons know nothing of the 
past history of the country and their struggle for a livelihood has rendered them 
indifferent to all but the problems of their daily existence. 

This report has been revised during odd moments of leisure from of&cial 
duties — and extensive emendations have been impossible. I hope all short- 
comings will, for this reason, be regarded with leniency. 


G. P. Tate. 
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THE HISTORY OF SEISTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

T he oases of Central Asia — those favoured and celebrated districts round 
Samarkand, Merv, Balkh, and the fertile valley of Herat — have been 
the homes of an agricultural population for many centuries before their names 
appear in History. The delta of Seistan nourished by the Helmand was on 
an equality in all respects but area, with those more widely known tracts. The 
former, however, passed in course of time into the possession of rulers of an 
alien race, and the ancient races have been overlaid by the influx of foreigners. 
Seistan on the other hand owing to its remote position, surrounded as it has 
always been by wide spreading deserts or semi-deserted tracts, has remained 
the patrimony of a family of ruling princes up to a century ago — the Kaiani 
Maliks ; who claim to be the descendants of the most ancient dynasty 
of Monarchs who ruled over the Persian Empire before the existence 
of History. 

This claim was put forward many centuries ago, and it has been allowed 
to stand presumably in the absence of evidence to the contrary. It cannot be 
challenged now. The Kaianis of Seistan are not, however, even in these days 
the only family which claims the Legendary Monarchs of Persia for its ances- 
tors. It is understood that among the Zoroastrian Community so long domi- 
ciled in India, there are families styled Kaiani who advance such a claim, 
and whose pretensions are tolerated or assented to by that Community. 
Oriental writers who treat of the various dynasties which have from time 
to time ruled over the Ancient Persian Empire, generally represent the purely 
native dynasties as being of one stock or race : the descendants of earlier 
dynasties which were overthrown, and for a season relegated to a 
position of obscurity by the inroads and consequent predominance 
of foreigners. 

The Parsis believe the most ancient dynasty of Persian Monarchs, to 
have been the Kaianian. To it belonged Gushtasp, the father of Isfandiyar, 
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and grandfatlier of Bahman. Tlieir capital was Balkh,^ oldest of all the 
cities of Kh-urassan. 

The Akhoemenean Dynasty is said to be a continuation, and possibly may 
have been founded by a descendant of the Kaianis. The capital of this 
family was Pasargadoe and Shustar. Between these dynasties intervened a 
long period when Iran is believed to have been overrun by the Assyrians, 
and after them to have been in a condition of servitude to the Medes. Such 
a condition of afFairs would be su£S,cient to account for a change of capital ; 
and the relations that had grown up in course of time with the states of the 
Mediterranean littoral would have rendered the change of capital in a west- 
ward direction very necessary. 

The Court of the Monarch and the headquarters of the administration 
was any pleasant locality where the Royal Pavilions happened to be placed. 
But the archives of the dj’-nasty and the centre of religion must have been 
located in some city, more favoured than others, which was honoured by the 
actual residence of the Monarch during some portion of the year. This became 
the capital city of the dynasty which happened to be in power. The Empire 
itself was an unweildy fabric, composed of Great Provinces, each of which 
was ruled by a Satrap appointed by the central Government. In many 
instances these Governors were undoubtedly members of territorial families 
which by reason of their numerous adherents and the following they were 
able to bring into the field under their banners, were more powerful than 
any other sections of the people inhabiting the province. 

The loyalty, or disafiection, of these great families rendered the Great 
King powerful and victorious ; or led him to supplicate the co-operation, and 
fealty which he had perhaps alienated, or weakened. 

The personal qualities of the Supreme Ruler was the bond that drew 

together the discordant elements of his vast kingdom. A great soldier 

himself an accomplished man-at-arms and a wise statesman, would be able to 


1 Balkii ; the ancient Bakhdi mentioned in the A^esta, has not been often described by travellers ; 
and the more recent of these descriptions are probably contained in narratives that are not available to 
the public. The following notices are taken from the notes made by Dr. Gerard Burnes’ travellino- com- 
panion who accompanied the latter to Bokhara. The latter wrote that the modem inhabitants will 
inform you that ‘ ‘ the country between the Balkh and Kabul has the name of Bakhtar Zamin ” 
(Journal of Asiatic Society, Bengal, Volume II, page 307). This name extended further to the south of 
Kabul, and both in the Malfuzat-i-Sahib Kiran and the Bauzat-ul-Jamiat it is stated that the 
fiountry to the south of, and around the modem town of, Kandahar was known as Bakhtar Zamin. 
Dr. Gerard writes of Balkh ; — The ruins which are mop.tly of mud, are very extensive; but they 
only mark the modern site of the ciiy. The insalubrity of BaUda is proverbial * * * The eighteen 

beautiful acqueducts (Karezes), by which it was irrigated, no longer guided by the art of the husband- 
man have spread their waters over the face of the country, and transformed its fair landscape into a 
stagnant marsh.” {lb\d, page 15.) Bumes and Gerard visited the graves of Moorcroft, and his travel- 
Jing companions Trebeck and Guthrie at that place. After this city had for many generations been 
e^osecl to the vicissitudes of w ar, during the struggles that took piace*for the possession of the Empire of 
liiunerous desc endants of the Great Amir, ti e ruin of Balkh according to the author 
of the Raozt-us-^^aia, was completed by Shaibani KKan the ITzbek, wrho besieged and took Balkh in 
tlxeviaterofj^g^. 
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compel the obedience, and stifle the personal and diversified interests of his 
subjects ; and render his influence predominant over the neighbouring king- 
doms. Under a weaker successor the racial animosities and personal j ealonsies 
and ambitions of the great feudal chiefs might at any time break and the 
kingdom lately feared and respected would be at the mercy of a numerically 
weaker enemy at the head of a homogeneous force acting under a well 
recognised central authority. 

This condition of the political fabric of the ancient Persian Empire is 
portrayed most vividly in the Shahnameh. Only when he was aided by the 
personal prowess and the armed strength of the Prince of Elhurassan, could 
the Grreat King make head against the Scythian invaders. 

. Earidiin the mythical sovereign portioned the Empire he had built 
up among his three sons ; assigning according to some axithorities, the 
province of Khurassan to his son Iraj together with portions of Hind and 
Sind. 

In his turn Zuhak the Tazi was overcome and a number of his descend- 
ants fled into the district of Ghur where they found a refuge. They became 
subjects of Faridun. 

Karsbasp, ancestor of Rustam, held Kabul, Zabul and Sijistan for Faxi- 
dun : and the descendants of Zuhak would in this case have been subject to 
Karsbasp. His nephew Nariman had a son Sam, who in turn became the 
father of Zal. Sam is said to have held Zabul and Kabtil, as far as Hind 
in feudal sovereignty from the Rulers of Iran. Zal having succeeded to 
his father’s fief went to Zahnl from Zaranj (founded by Karsbasp) and Mihrab 
Shah of the race of Zuhak, the Tazi, the tributary ruler, came forth to meet 
Zal and acknowledge his supremacy. Mihrab Shah also gave his daughter 
in marriage to Zal, and she was the mother of Rustam. 

The same Mihrab Shah is said to have afterwards led the right wing of 
the army of Kaikubad 1 the first of the Kaianian Dynasty in the campaign 
against Afrasiyab and the Turk. 

In the Jami-ut-Tawarik however it is stated, that when this invader 
crossed the Jaihun into Elhurassan, he detached a force to intercept Sam or 
keep him in check. At this time Mihrab Shah is said to have held the city and 
fortress of Zabul as deputy for Zal ; and when the invaders reached the Hir- 
mend, the former tried to delude the enemy by means of a message to the 
commander, stating that he was neither Zabuli nor Irani, hut of the race of 
Zuhak (an alien in fact), and consequently loyally inclined towards 
Afrasiyab. 

The appanage of Zal was the territory included within the limits of 
Khurassan. The author of the Rauzat-ul-Jaunat-fi-aiisaf-i-Madinati-il-Herat 
has preserved some notices regarding the cities of that great province. 
He wrote in the year 898 H. ; and though not an early author he has in very 
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maDy inatances recorded the statements of those who lived and wrote centuries 
before his time as well as traditions existing in the country in his day relating 
to the founding of the great cities of Khurassan. 

There had been in existence in or close to Balkh a celebrated Fire Temple, 
named Bahar, reverenced by all Fire Worshippers on the face of the earth. 
The ruins of this pyroeum were said to be existing as late as the time when 
the author wrote ; and he mentions that a legend was in existence to the 
effect that under its ruins vast treasures had been buried. 

This city has already been mentioned as being according to the traditions 
of the Parsis, the capital of G-ushtap. The famous city of Herat celebrated 
as the latter capital of Khurassan was built in comparatively recent times 
compared with the foundation of both Shamiran, Khuhanduz ; Khiaban ; or 
Aobah ; all of which it outgrew. In course of time those towns, villages, 
or districts became the suburbs or were dependant on, the city of Herat, 

MuUa Muin preserves a quatrain which was current in his day contain- 
ing another version again of the building of Herat. 

“ Lohrasp bad laid the foundations of Hen/’ 

“ Grushtasp, on them raised a superstructure.” 

“ After him Bahmah constructed the buildings and Alexander of Rum com- 
pleted all.” 

Zabul or Zawul however appears to have been the chief city of Khurassan 
while Balkh was the capital of the empire. Together with Kabul, and Zaranj, 
there seem to have existed three chief towns of as many provinces which 
formed the appanage of Zal, son of Sam ; and after the former of his son the 
hero Rustom. 

As late as the period of Mulla Muin the name of Zabul or Zawal still 
survived. It was at that time one of the districts of Isfirar or Sabzawar, 
the native place of that author. Zawul is also entered in the map drawn up 
by ConnoUy to illustrate his account of Seistan, which appeared during the 
year 1840, in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The name prob- 
ably stiU exists. According to Mulla Muin, in his day the district of Zawul 
was 3 farsakhs across. In it there were no less than 80 karezes, none of which 
discharged less than enough to turn one watermill, while others contained 
so much water that it was not possible to repair or cleanse them ; for if the flow 
of "^p-ater was stopped the waters rose at once to the tops of the wells above 
the obstacle and overflowed, spreading over the land. 

With regard to the city of Isfirar or Sabzawar, he states that it was uni- 
versally believed in the country to be older than Herat ; having been built 
3,000 years before the time in which he wrote. This was 425 years ago. 

He also describes a very ancient fortress, a place of very great strenoth 
in its day, which was called the Shahristan of Queen Bellas. ' The walls rest 
upon an, outcrop of rock which rises to the height of a yard or so above the 
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surface of the soil. Around the fort are verdant meadovs and water is no 
more than a yard below the surface. Owing to this, and to the rock 
on which the walls were founded, it was impossible to undermine the defences. 
The city of Isfirar was situated between this fortress and another which 
crowned a height called Mozaffar Koh. The latter was however a modern work 
as its foundation was attributed to Alb-i-Ghazi whereas the Fort of Queen 
Belkis dated from prehistoric times. According to Connolly’s map the town 
of Isfirar or Sabzawar is situated in the western portion of the Zawul District. 
It was built at the jxmction of the Rud-i-Bojzghanan with the Adraskan, a 
stream which there encircled the town on three sides. The place was very 
famous for its sweet water, and the salubrity of its climate. The extent of 
its meadows (Ulang), its beautiful trees, and splendid kanats : and, in conse- 
quence, the fruit raised there was celebrated throughout Khurassan. 

Colonel Yate who visited Sabzawar in April 189.S mentions the fact that 
the ruins of the capital were almost concealed by the gardens which surrounded 
it. There was abundance of water and much cultivation. Writing of the 
view from the top of the Governor’s quarters, he states that “the whole 
ground below the town as I saw it that May evening, was one sheet of * * green 
the air was cool and pleasant after the heat of Farah.” This author also 
mentions the old fortress of Muzaffar Koh, some three miles to the south of 
the town. The name of this place was given to bim as being Kala-i-Dukhtar : 
but as his description agrees with the information recorded to by Mulla Muin, 
there can be no doubt that the fortress of Muzaffar. Koh ^ and the Kala-i- 
Dukhtar are identical. 


1 Alb-i-Gliazi was Governor of Herat in 600 A, H. (1203-4) and surrendered the City to Sultan 
Shihah-ud-din, Ghuri. He was the nephew (sister’s son) to the two Princes Gheiath-ud-din and Shihab- 
ud-din, Ghuri: Tabak-i-Nas, page 257, by Major Raverty, Alb-i-Ghazi may have been the builder 
of the Fortress of Muzaffar Kolx, but it was perhaps merely restored by him, and had been used as a 
stronghold from prehistoric times. 

Mulla Muin of Sabzawar, writing 425 years ago, gave the following account of this well known 
stronghold. Built of baked brick and clay mortar upon an offshoot of the hills, composed of an 
f xtremely hard rock, very high and striking in appearance, and nearly one farsakh (about 4 miles) 
in circumference. 

“ The gate is situated at the foot of the hill on the banks of the river of Isfirar, while the citadel 
crowns the summit of the hill, and is extremely lofty and imposing in appearance. Within the fort 
there is a Jami-Masjid, Bazar, containing lofty buildings, and caravan serais, without exception plastered 
with Gach and Saruj. The width of the walls was such that seven horsemen could ride along them 
side by side and inside the gate there was a spring, the water of which used to flow out through the 
entrance and fall into the river. It is now choked with rubbish and the water has disappeared inside 
the citadel, also, there are reservoirs of great size constructed with baked brick and lime mortar, which 
used to be filled with rain water. On no side of that fort can a horseman reach the foot of the walls, 
except where the gate is situated on the bank of the river. On two sides there are places where man 
on ' oot can reach the foot of the walls. On the other two sides not even a bird can fly up to them (!!) 
from the gateway to the citadel is a distance of a mile or more, and the path for half the distance is 
practicable for a horse. The walls are so constructed that for the greater part of their circuit hor^eme i 
could ride along their summit. 

“ The place where the clay had been excavated make the bricks and clay mortar us-d In 
building of the walls is about one farsakh distant from them. 

There was a tradition that the f irtress built by persons who had been brought for tiiPt purpose 
from Bagdad.” 
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Colonel Yate also mentioned that on the other side of the river “ were 
the mud walls of some ancient city, and in the hills beyond there was 
said to have been another fortress ’ ’ either of these may have been the 
Shahristan-i-Belkis. 

Farah is also one of the ancient sitos of Khurassan. The author from 
whose work the description of Sabzawar is taken mentions it as such. He 
also alludes to its fertility and states that this district produced (then) wheat 
and barley in great abundance. Also, that in the district there Were many 
strong fortresses. The town of Farah itself was also a place of great strength. 

M. Ferrier in 1846 visited Farah and describes it as a parallelogram 
oriented due north and south. The Herat gate was placed in the middle 
of the north face and that of Kandahar in the middle of the southern face. 
The citadel occupied the north angle of the place. The walls were enormously 
thick and stood on a bank some 35 to 40 feet in height ; apparently of pise 
work ; which in the course of time had become so hard that a pickaxe could 
make no impression on it. A covered way on the outside surrounded the 
fortifications, and beyond it again there was a broad and deep ditch which 
could be flooded at pleasure. 

Yate, who visited Farah in 1893, entered the town by the Kandahar gate. 

‘ ‘ Farah,’ ’ he writes, “ is a square walled place standing out in the middle 
of the plain something like Kandahar, but with the ramparts of Herat. It 
is no longer a town.” 

He also mentions another conspicuous mound close to which he halted, 
having marched from Farah. It is called the Kala-i-Sam “ or the fort of 
Sam, grand-father of Rustam, the hero of Seistan, a high square mound with 
a swamp all round, is the remains apparently of the ancient moat. ’ ’ 

Localities such as those already described where good soil and water 
existed have undoubtedly been inhabited from the earliest ages ; a space of 
time of which no record exists. For many centuries in historical times they 
have continued to be fertile and populous centres, and the tale of their decline 
and ruin will be unfolded in the course of this narrative. They were intimately 
connected with Seistan. Their rulers were members of Tajik families, and 
in the case of the maliks of Farah, connected by ties of relationship and alli- 
ance, if not ethnologically of the same stock, as the Kaianis of the latter 
country. 

Whether of this particular family or not, they belonged to the ancient 
Iranian race that formed the bulk of the population of this Great Province 
of Khurassan, from whence also sprung the Kaianis, who for many centuries 
rxiled over Iran. 

The dates recorded by Mulla Muin of Sabzawar of the founding of his 
native town and Herat and other places are of very great interest. He does 
not state, and probably he coxiJd not learn from his authorities, how they had 
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been arrived at. A few, a very few dates of a similar cbaracter exist in 
Seistani legends, ^ * « « « * 

* One of these, however, still remains to be noticed. It refers to the 

hero Rustam. He is said to have lived and flourished 1,000 years “ before 
the Prophet Mohamed.” The terms are vague ; but if they mean that 
the 1,000 years was prior to the birth of Mohamed, then the period of 
Rustam, according to this tradition was the 5th century before the com- 
mencement of our era ; and only some 100 years prior to the expedition of 
Alexander. The date, however, is based on no known authority, but it is 
an interesting piece of information, and as such is well worth preserving, 
though of course reliance cannot be placed on it, as being accurate, or even 
approximately correct. ^ 

It seems strange, that if this great hero, the Champion of the Arians, 
and the bulwark of his country against the inroads of Turanian hordes, had 
lived only some 4 or 5 generations previous to the ex-pedition of Alexander, 
no notice of him and his achievements should have reached the latter, for 
whom the martial fame and prowess of the Prince of Khurassan w'ould have 
possessed a peculiar interest ; and it seems improbable in that case that 
mention of bim should not have been preserved in the accounts from which 
the historian Arian compiled his history. They however were incomplete. 
The sensation caused by the ingratitude and treachery of Bessus, the 
Bactrian satrap, towards his rmfortunate Sovereign Darius may have been 
strengthened by the contrast between his conduct and the loyalty shown 
by Rustam towards his master. 

This loyalty is emphasized in the accounts preserved in the Shahnameh 
of the relations that existed between the hero and his unworthy sovereign. 

Zawul the capital of fief handed down to Rustam by his father was prob- 
ably Sabzawar (of later ages) ; and which was held by Mihrab Shah the 
Tazi. Thus early in the history of Khirrassan the Ghuris (for the descendants 
of Zuhak settled in that mountainous district) had begun to take that pro- 
minent part in the affairs of Khurassan which they continued to do during 
subsequent ages. The inroads also of hordes from the country beyond the 
Oxus, or from High Asia, which in subsequent ages changed the face of the 
countries of the nearer east, had been recurring from time immemorial. 
The scTeat invasion of the Turks under Afrasiyab was a foreshadowing of the 
irruption of the similar hordes under Tamurchi, the Chingiz Khan, during 
comparatively recent historical times. 

The Samnameh which with the Gershasp (Karshasp) nameh was an 
older romance on which Pirdausi built up his famous epic, treated (according 

1 .According to a Seistani tradition, the town or fortress of Sar-o-Tar was abandoned once 
1,702 years ago. This will be referred to again in the archseological chapter, where other dates will be 
dealt with. 
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to the late Sir Henry Rawlinson) of the three expeditions of Siim against 
the Sahasaran (a Scythian race) by order of Faridnn. 

“ The Greeks had a very early tradition, acquired in the country apparently at the 
time of Alexander’s expedition, that Cyrus being reduced to great straits in his Scythian 
was received from a tribe named Agriaspoe, or Ariaspce residing in the southern part of 
Drangiana ; in acknowledgment of whicn aid he gave them the honorary title of Euergetoe 
or the benefactors.” 

Drangiana was the Groecised form of the name Zaranj by which the 
Arabs in later times knew Seistan. The limits of ancient Seistan were very 
mxrch wider than they are at the present day, or even were as late as 100 
years ago. In modern Seistan there are living the impoverished remnants of 
a family, all that is left of a once powerful community, to whom in past ages 
certain privileges are said to have been assigned by a former “ King of Persia ” 
in return for the very effective assistance they rendered him, when sore pressed 
by his enemies. The Reis^ were once powerful in the south of the delta of 
Seistan, and in the adjoining districts of Sarhad ; but they have now almost 
entirely disappeared. They were Farsiwan, that is, they belonged to the 
ancient Iranian poprdation, though modified to a certain extent in recent 
times by an admixture of Arab blood due to the influx to bands of Arab 
soldiers who settled among them. 

The legends about the Reis is that they were “ Ru-Shinas ” admitted, 
that is, to the presence of the Monarch, and they had privileges of self- 


1 The Reis at one time were a well known and influential r£..ce ia the south-eastern district of 
Sarhad, to the north of Eampur, Some part of the Ghuz tribes settled among and intermarried with 
the Reis w^hose descendants calling themselves by their name, say they are the descendants of the Ghuz. 
The Reis of Seistan were the head of this race. After that the Helmand left the southern delta the 
head of the tribe clung to Hauzdar hoping against hope that the river would change or that the 
canal from the Helmand would be revived and protected against the Afghans. They eventually had 
to abandon Hauzdar and emigrated to Sehkoha which had been the boundary between their possessions 
and those of the Haianis. Muhammad Reza Khan Sarbandi had then possession of Sehkoha, and owing 
to kinship with the Reis chief gave land to the latter at that place. On the downfall of all rule and order 
in Seistan some of the Reises emigrated to Kabul where their descendants still exist. 

In ancient times they say, that the Kaianis on the north, and the Reises on the south were the 
Lords of the Soil ” in Seistan f*nd all other tribes held their property subject to these two families. 

The following is the Reis genealogy, so far back as information is available of the family of the 
chief : — 

Reis Muhammad Ali. 

I 


Reis Ghulam Muhammad. Reis Muhammad. 

I 

Reis Akbar. 

Reis Husena (no brothers, left an orphan at an early age). 


Reis Hasan Haji 

(Sons deceased) (Sons deceased) 

(without issue). (without issue). 

Reis Ghulam Shah held on to Hauzdar, but had in the end to abandon it, and died shortly after. 

Ramrodis belong to this tribe, but are perhaps a servile section of the tribe. They also are a very 
few in number. In the old' days a gang of 400 men were always on hand to maintain and repair’ the 
canals of Ramrod and Hauzdar. 


1 

Reis Nakh Muhammad Ali. 
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government, it is said, which rendered them independent of Kaiani and 
other rulers of Seistan. These privileges were granted a very long time 
ago — it is not known by what king or to what particular dynasty he belonged, 
but they were bestowed, in return for the service rendered by the Heis 
to that Monarch, in his warfare with enemies who were bearing hard upon 
hirii. 

It is impossible to say definitely that the Reis is the representative of that 
ancient tribe who aided Cyrus ; but the geographical position of this (practi- 
cally extinct) tribe and the stories of the privileges that were given them agree 
very closely with the tradition referring to the Euergetoe. 

Some families very few in number of the Reis, or their servile tribes, 
are still to be found in Seistan. Sunk in utter poverty, they drag on an exis- 
tence, as agriculturists in a small way. 

The northern districts of Khurassan lay in the path of invaders from 
beyond the Oxus, and these inroads must in the comrse of time result in por- 
tions of Scythian tribes being left behind in the districts which had been 
overrun. The population of this great province therefore from prehistoric 
times must have been replenished by these inclusions of tribes from beyond 
the others ; and so the infusion of foreign blood has been a long continued 
process. 

The Expedition of Alexander overthrew the whole political and social 
fabric which the ancestors of Darius had built up. Persian, Mede, Scj’thian 
and Arian, alike succumbed to the genius and interpidity of the son of Phillip 
of Macedon ; and for a short space of time the eastern world and its nations 
lay helpless and subdued at his feet. 

Seistan must have formed a subsidiary base for the army of Kxateras 
on his march from Upper Sind into Karamania. This country however 
lay too far from the great lines of communication between Babylon and Indin, 
to have ever been worth holding by means of a Colony. The coins of the 
G-rceco Bactrian Kings that are found from time to time, were therefore prob- 
ably brought into Seistan in the course of trade. 

As the Groeco Bactrian kingdom yielded to the pressure of Parthian and 
Scythian enemies, the barrier to the advance of the latter into Khurassan 
was no longer effective ; and those nomad and equestrian tribes which the 
ancient writers classed as Scythians overflowed unchecked into Seistan, to 
such an extent as to give their name to the country, Sakastane, which in 
a corrupted form it bears at the present day. 

In the 6th century of our era the Armenian historian Moses of Chorene 
alluding to Rustam as the chief figure in the heroic poetry, of Persia, gives him 
“ the title of Sakjik or the Sacan.” “ This shows that the local nomenclature 
had displaced the ethnic distinction ” as early as that date. At the present 
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day there is a well known tribe occupying the country to the north of the 
Hamun, around Lash and Juwein, and in Kala-i-Kah and also in the oasis 
of Khash ; to the east of the Hamun which calls itself Sak-zi. They are 
“ Afghans, ” that is, they are included among the tribes of various races 
which are grouped under that general term. The tribe is called Ishakzai^ 
bv foreigners; but the people themselves do not call themselves Ishakzai, 
but very distinctly Sak-zi. They may possibly represent the vestiges at 
the present of the Sakas who overflowed into Seistan. The Jat element is 
also present in Seistan at the present day. A very small portion of the 
people call themselves Jat. There is probably also a large proportion of 
the so-called Farsiwan population of the country who are ethnologically the 
descendants of tribes who migrated from beyond the Oxus and .made their 
home in Seistan some 2,000 years or so ago. 

Ardeshar-i-Babak who overthrew the declining power of the Parthians 
and founded the last dynasty of Monarch in Persia, claimed to be a de- 
scendant of the more ancient native Royal Families who had previously ruled 
over that Empire, but their successors established their authority over not 
nearly the same extent of territory as those earlier Monarchs had governed. 
M ull a Muin of Sabzawar, the author of the "Rauzat-nl-Jannat, gives the fol- 
lowing derivation of the name by which the famotis city of ISTishapur, in 
Khurassan was called : — 

“ They say it was huilt by Shapur, son of Ardeshir ; and in the old Persian Language 
,a city was called Neh. Thus the city of Shapur was called Neh Shapur, which inthe course 
of time was abbreviated into Rishapur.” 

It became one of the great cities ^ of the Empire fo^mded by 
Ardeshir. 

There was a tradition which has been alluded to, that during the period 
of the Parthian Empire, Herat was a capital of a governor or prince called 
Ashg. Seistan also was probably governed by a family or rulers or princes 
of the same race whose seat, or capital, was in Sar-o-Tar. 


ilshak Zai that is the descendants (sons of — ^used as in the Bible) of Ishak, son of Abraham, 
The Friend of God.” The conversion to Islam of aboriginal, or tribes who had been long settled in 
the countries brought under the influence of that faith, upset all the old Ethnological distinctions, and 
the tribal or racial* names that very often perhaps afforded an indication to the Ethnology of those 
who bore them. 

These tribes, in course of time, claimed descent from the first converts to Islam. 

2Istakhr was the capital of this Dynasty, but the seat of government was afterwards transferred 
to Madain in the plains that are watered by the Euphrates. Istakhr, however, is said to have held 
the Royal Archives, and to have been the head-quarters of the later form of the Zoroastrian religion. 
It occupied very nearly the same position as Pasargadoe probably designedly, as the Sassanians claim - 
ed to, be a continuation of the older Dynasty was thrown by Alexander. 

Istakhr was a city till comparatively recent years. Yakub-ibn-ul Leith is said to have occupied 
it and to have collected the Mubids and ordered them to compile a history of his ancestor prior to the 
Conquest of Persia by the Arabs. 

Ahu Ifihahf ahlstakTiari^ the famous geographer who wrote in the early years of the 4th century of 
the Hezira or a little over 1,000 years ago, was a native of this place. 
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Tlie descendants of Ardeshir-i-Babak completed the task ■wkick he had 
taken in hand. ■ The Eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire had probably 
fallen away from the allegiance due to the latter kings of that race ; and the 
territories up to the' watershed of the valley of the Indus towards the East 
were included in the Kingdom ruled by the Sassanian Monarchs. Seistan was 
governed by satraps who were perhaps local princes, belonging to a family 
native to Seistan, or to one which had' obtained precedence, in Khurassan, 
over the other chiefs of that Province. 

The successors of Ardeshir-i-Babak had always to guard their kingdom 
against the successive hordes of nomadic tribes which advanced westwards 
from the eastern confines of Central Asia ; until they found their progress 
barred by the arms of the Persian Monarch. 

The history of the Sassanide Dynasty is a chronicle of expeditions against 
these hordes of nomads. At times the latter proved too strong for the forces 
of the Great King ; and at other times the latter were victorious and the 
nomads were pushed back. These struggles must have taken place in the 
, northern portions of the province of Khurassan ; as the Sassanides never 
held any of the districts beyond the Oxus which had become the home of 
Turkish and Tarter tribes. About the commencement of the Christian Era 
the Kushans-were settled in Bactria and the Komans condescended to enter 
into diplomatic relations with their chiefs in order to obtain assistance from 
the latter against the Parthians to whom Kome was then hostile. The ioroads 
of the nomadic tribes during the period of the Sassanian Dynasty was also a 
very welcome diversion in favour of the latter Romans under thfe Eastern 
,or Byzantine Empire, which was constantly embroiled with the Persian 
Monarchs ; and had experienced frequent defeats at the hands of the Great 
King. Dissension among the members of the Royal family also helped the 
foreign enemies of Persia. The nomads took up the cause of one of the grand- 
sons of Bahram Gur who disputed the throne with his brother • and these 
civil wars reduced Persia to a position of extreme insecurity ; a condition 
of afiairs which lasted until Khasrau I, better known as Amishirwan the 
Just, ascended the throne. More than half of his long reign was taken 
up with the task of restoring the supremacy of Persia which had before his 
time been seriously threatened by the Turkish hordes that had taken part 
in the struggle for power between Hurmuz III and his brother Piruz the 
sons of Yezdigird III. 

The Turks were at last pushed back into the country beyond the Oxus 
and the Persians extended their authority over the districts of Tokharistuu 
and Balkh. The Great King married the daughter of the Chief of the 
Turkish hordes and the successor of Anushirwan was his son by this 
marriage. 

c 2 


18th September 
531 to M^irch 579 
A.D. 
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Id the D.ext geaeratioD the latter was embroiled with the Romans, and a 
horde of Turks made a diversion in their favour by advancing into the dis- 
tricts of Badghis and Herat ; while the Khazars and two Arab Chieftains 
675)-d9(> a,i». added their hostility to the difficulties that beset Hormuz the Fotxrth, the son 
of Anushixwan. 

The scene of the operations which resulted in the rout of the Turks 
was far removed from Seistan. The portion of the Sakas which remained 
in that country had doubtless —long before this time— settled down as 
peaceful cultivators ; and not being of the same stock and race with the 
Turks, the inroads of the latter probably never disturbed the prosperity of 
Seistan. 

In the 7th century of our era the Districts of Kej were subject to the 
Hindu Kings of Sind, and one of the latter lost his life in a battle fought with 
the Satrap of Kimruz who had invaded Kej. This Satrap also must have 
had jurisdiction up to the limits of the country ruled from Sind, in those 
days, in the direction of the modern city of Kandahar.^ 

The direct line of communication between Seistan and those eastern 
districts under the jurisdiction of the Satrap of that country, followed the 
river to the Oasis of Khash : where the town of Khisht was then in existence. 

This district was undoubtedly reckoned as a part of Seistan. It is a 
fertile locality : possessing an important area of cultivable soil, watered by 
the floods of the Khash End by means of canals. Large crops of wheat and 
barley are raised. The population is Tajik of the same stock, and allied 
to the Arbabs of the Helmand Valley, and the headmen of this family 
still administer the government of their small district notwithstanding a 
large influx of “ Afghan ” tribes, who have settled in the country. It was 
in the early history of Khash that the country as far as BSsrig was occupied 
by a Tajik population, traces of whom exist to this day in the shape of 
ruined karezes which form a conspicuous feature on the route from Khash 
to Bakwa, on which Basrig (a small district on the left bank of the Khuspast 
Rud) is situated about midway between those two districts. 

It is through the descendants of Ardeshir-i-Babak that the families 
which style themselves Kaianis, or those wffiich in recent historical times 
have claimed to be the descendants of the Eoyal Family of Persia (prior 
to the spread of Islam) derive their descent. 

590-«2SA.D. Khasrau Parvez was the last of the Sassanian Dynasty of Kings who 

occupied the throne of Persia with authority. After him there followed 
a succession of puppets male and fexnale' members of th e Royal family, 
who were advanced to the throne and deposed by a succession of Palace 
Intrigues. , . 

lAocording to the Chaohnama this event is said to have taken place previous to the revolution 
in the year 1 A. H. (622*23 A.d.) which caused iu a change of dynasty in Sind. 
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The decline of the Race had been hastened by massacres of those mem- 
bers who were regarded as dangerous, being too near to the succession, and 
the country demoralised and harassed by successive revolutions, and split 
up into factions became unable in the course of a very few years to withstand 
the impetuous onslaught of the Arabs. 

To Khasrau Parvez is said to have been addressed the admonition ex- 
horting him to embrace the religion of Muhammed ; and by him it was 
publicly contenoned and the envoys dismissed with ignominy. 

The bad fortunes of the Kaianis of Seistan are attributed to these impious 
acts. “ Barakat na darand ” — they have no luck. No blessing attends their 
efforts, or crowns them with success, is a common saying in Seistan, and 
this is believed to be the judgment on this race consequent on the rejection 
of Islam by their ancestor Khasrau the 2nd. 

The details of the Conquest of Persia by the Arabs need not be 
recapitulated here. They are well known. But after the defeat of 
Yazdigerd a scion of the Royal Family named Kaikhasrau at the head of 
his immediate followers and the members of his family, took refuge in 
Seistan where for only a very short space of time, they found a refuge from 
their conquerors. 

In the Caliphate of Uthman the Government of Khurassan was the prize 
offered to whomsoever of the Arab Commanders first entered it. Abdullah- 
ibn-ul Amir was the first who reached the goal. He was guided from Basrah, 
of which he was the Ruler by the more direct route through the Kirmau desert ; 
and when he had conquered the Kuliistan and overthrew all opposition to 
his progress, he summoned the Governor of Herat to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the Caliph. The latter said there would be time enough to do so 
when the Arab Commander had taken Nishapux. AbduUah-iban-ul Amir 
accordingly marched against this place. 

Tus and Abivard were at that time dependencies of Nishapur and they 
were overrun. For the space of one month severe fighting took place round 
that city ; until the severity of the winter compelled the Arabs to resort to 
a blockade. For this purpose, 4,000 men were detailed under Abdullah Jarim 
to cut ofi communications between the city and the surrounding country. 
At last Kanaz, the chief and Kad Khuda of Nishapur, made his sub- 
mission, and agreed to pay 700,000 dinars in money in addition to a great 
variety of other valuables : and held himself responsible for both Tus and 
Abivard. The Ruler of Herat made his peace with the victorious Com- 
mander accepting the usual terms as to tribute, and the agreement drawn 
up in writing was dated the 14th of Ramzan 31 A. H. 

The last Province of the Persian Empire was, within a very few years 
brought into subjection. Seistan also was invaded, and conquered by 


2nd April 652 A.D. 
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expeditions despatelied from Kirman ; the ancient political fabric and religion 
of Persia was altogether overthrown, and the old Iranian names gave place 
to others derived from the langnage and religion of the conquerors. 

In the third step from Kaikhasrau the Iranian names disappear froin 
the genealogical tree of the Kaianis of Sfeistan. 



m 


CHAPTER II. 

The account taken from “ Beladlieri ” by Sir H. Bawlinson, of tke first 
invasion of Seistan by tke Arabs gives some interesting information regard- 
ing the country. detachment under Kabi’ was sent from Sir] an of Kir- 

man against Sejestan in A. H. 30. They first came to Fohrij whence they 
crossed the desert * 75 farsakhs (230 miles, English, according to Rawlinson,) 
to a district called Zalik, 5 farsakhs from Sejestan. This place was attacked 
and plundered on the feast of Mehrjan^ Then they came to a village called 
Karkuyieh, 5 miles from Zalik, which submitted without resistance. After- 
wards they reached a district called Hisun, the people of which also remained 
quiet and submitted : then they returned to Zalik and took guides (?) for 
Zaranj, going on till they reached the Hind mend, and crossing a canal named 
Nuk which was filled from it, then at last arrisring at Husht which was only 
one- third of a mile from Zaranj. The inhabitants came out and fought a 
great battle and inflicted some loss on the Moslems ; but Habi’ turned again 
and fought till he. conquered and drove the enemy in the city * * *. Then Rabi’ 
went on to the village of Nashrud where he gained a victory, * ^ and after- 
wards passes on to Shirwadh which he took, * and then killing a great num- 
ber of the people, he laid siege to the city of Zaranj, the Marzban of which a 
Abarwizh by name at length yielded and was admitted to terms, giving as 
tribute 1,000 slaves each with a golden goblet. Rabi’ then entered the city, 
and afterwards went on to the canal of the Sena Rud and passed over it, and 
came to Karnein where was the manager of the horse of Rustam. There he 
gained another victory and then returned to Zaranj where he remained two 
years.” The operations of the Arab forces in Seistan were almost repeated 
750 years later by Timur. His light cavalry drove the inhabitants from the 
open country into the forts, and the capital. To the latter he then laid siege 
and captured it, after some hard fighting within a very short space of time. 

The positions of Sirjan of Kirman, and of Eohrij are known. The latter 
is 157 miles measured along the Trade Route, from the head of the Shela in 
Seistan. From this point another 58 miles would have brought the invaders 
to the country around the village of Warmal, orKala-iNau. Another march 
of 15 miles in a northerly direction would have brought the Arabs to the 
part of Seistan in which the modern villages of Bunjar and Kasimabad are 
situated. Karkuyieh will be described ; and Hisun may have been, perhaps, 
the Hisanik of Ibn-i-Rustah. The Arabs overran the districts and collected 
supplies after their long march across the desert. Their expedition was un.- 
doubtedly planned and carried out in the spring when the crops of Seistan 
would provide forage for their horses and camels. The invasion of Sind by 
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Muliainmad Ibn-i-K.asam also took place in tke spring. In recent years, 
tlie extensive forays organised by the late Sardar Azad Khan of Kharan 
took place in the spring, because at that season he could feed his animals 
on the young crops. The water of the Helmand at this time of the year is 
generally at a high level and the reason why the Arabs retired from Hisun 
may be due to the lands around that place, which was probably close to the 
mouth of the river being already more or less under water. Guides would 
also be necessary to point out fords and hence the retreat to Zalik for that 
purpose. The Helmand, that is, the living or working river lay between him 
and Zaranj. Noken-ju and its equivalent Kaubur is still used to designate 
recently constructed canals. Both are purely Persian in their derivation 
and it is not too much to suppose that when Babi’ crossed the main rivet he 
had also to cross a wide canal that took ofi close to the ford of the river 
itself. A large city like Zaranj would require a constant supply of water, 
and canals would therefore have been kept up and renewed between every 
season of flood. 

m 

The villages mentioned were no doubt just beyond the suburbs of the capi- 
tal. Having cleared the immediate neighbourhood of the city of enemies 
he attacked the latter and captured it. After this had been done he marched 
against Karnein, or (Karyetein), and to do this had to cross the Sena Bud 
which is called a canal. It was probably a Shela, that is, a former bed of the 
Helmand which at that period of time, nearly 1,300 years ago, was in the 
northern delta and on the west of the barrier between the modern delta and 
the districts of Ghulghula and Sar-o-Tar. The two channels could only have 
separated close to the hamlet of Khwabgah. The older channel following the 
line of dasht passed the site of the modern hamlet of Shorn and onwards to 
the Ashkinak, entering the latter close to the site of the modern hamlet of 
Memo while the Helmand itself probably occupied a bed not far from that 
in which the Ilamdar canal and channel afterwards flowed. The Shela would 
have been about 6 miles east of the Capital and the Helmand to the west 
of the latter, and probably not far from the more outlying suburbs and gar- 
dens which must have surrounded the city. 

The next allusion to the Sena Bud is also translated from the same authors 
by Sir Henry Bawlinson. “Oba’d ibn Ziyad was sent against the Frontier 
of Sind from Sejestan. First he came to the Sena Bud and then he took 
his road by the old stream (Jui Kohneh) as far as Budbar of Sejestan on the 
Hindmend, and came to Kish and further on : — 

" Babi ’ was succeeded by Ibn Samuxab, who after conquering the Marzban of 
Zaranj- and obliging him to pay 1,000,000 dirhems and 1,000 slaves, reduced all the 
country between Zaranj and Kish belonging to India and also subdued the districts 
along the road to Atrokhaj as far as the land of Dawar and he afterwards reduced Bist 
and Zahil ” 
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The Kish mentioned in both those extracts is not Kej, but Kisht in the 
Khash oasis. It was at that time, as it is now again, a district of Kandahar, 
which was always regarded by the Arabs as belonging to India, of which Sind 
was the most western Kingdom, and one with which the Arabs were most 
fa mili ar. 

The author was no doubt misled between Klisht of the oasis of KTiaaTi 
and Kech, or Kej of Makran. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that Obad ibn Ziyad or Ibn-i-Samu- 
rah would invade Kala-i-Bist by way of Kej in Makran. It must be, that 
the place. Kish, named by that author is Klisht of 'the district of Khash. It 
is also altogether unlikely that Obad ibn Zij^^ad would have proceeded to Eud- 
bar on the Helmand from Zaranj in order to reach Kisht, when the shortest 
route lay, up the course of the Khash Eud. Eudbar is a name applied to any 
valley drained by a river which contains flowing water. The district in Persian 
Irak in which the Ismailians (Assassins) held some of their famous strongholds 
is called Eudbar, it is drained by the Shah Eud, one of the many affluents 
of the Safed Eud. There is also a Eudbar near Bampur to the south-east of 
Kirman. 

The Shela (to use a modem expression in vogue in Seistan) of the Sena 
Eud had first to be crossed, and from what is known to be the case now the 
allusion to the Helmand contained in the foregoing notices of events in Seistan 
prove that in the latter end, of the 7th century A.D. the Helmand was estab- 
lished in that part of the northern delta where it is now to be found. It also 
at that date had branches, one maintained as a canal (though it had been 
a natural channel once), and the main stream as well. 

In Ibn-i-Eustah alternative route from Juwein to the city of Seistan he 
speaks of the Helmand lying to the east of the capital. The Helmand of his 
account and the Sena Eud of the Beladheri are no doubt the same stream. 

Both the Istakhri and Ibn-i-Eustah wrote in about the first half of the 
10th century A. D. And at that time there does not seem to have been the great 
changes in the course of the river which are proved to have occurred within 
the last 100 or 125 years. With a great city like Bina-i-Kai surrounded by 
suburbs and gardens, the centre of trade and well-populated with a civilized 
people who had all the desires for comfort and luxury that civilization brings 
in its train, the river could never have been permitted to oscillate uncontrolled. 
At one time threatening to ford out the capital at another allowed to threaten 
it with draught. The history of Seistan has always been an unrecorded 
struggle between the river and mankind ; and although at times . the river 
has been victorious, yet the balance of success has ever been greatly in 
favour of the people of Seistan. This has in course of time been altered. As 
the people grew exhausted by invasions and their spirit broken by frequent 
massacres and domestic turmoils they became unable to maintain the never 
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ending struggle with, the river. They have instead adapted their small re- 
quirements to the caprice of the river, instead of subduing it, and the tesult 
of this will be de^ribed further on. , 

The conquest of Persia by the Arabs difEered from the destructive ravages 
of succeeding invaders from Central Asia, who left behind them a broad track 
of ruin and desolation. Where resistance was met with, or where the subject 
people proved contumacious, the Arab leaders did not hesitate ~to make an 
example ; but as a rule their conquest was marked by a breadth of view and 
a wise tolerance which is remarkable. 

With reference to Seistah this policy of toleration must have interfered 
very little with the existing state of things in the country, when it was sub- 
dued by the Arabs. There was in course of time continuous influx of Arabs 
into the country, but it was probably not large, until the absence of fresh 
fields of conquest caused those later religious dissensions to make their ap- 
pearance, which were speedily rendered more bitter by the claims advanced 
to the oflS.ce of Caliph by contending families. 

Political adversaries and religious schismatics were alike involved in one 
general persecution and were compelled to take refuge on the outermost limits 
of the Empire of the Caliphs of the House of Ommeya. In these remote dis- 
tricts they were able to obtain some respite from persecution, as their valour 
was a valuable reinforcement to the forces available for the maintenance of 
the prestige of Islam against inroads of unbelieving Indian or Turkish tribes. 
But parties of Arab irreconcileables, urged by the bitter hatred which reli- 
gious and political intolerance had engendered, sometimes went so far as to 
abandon the standard of Islam ; and these found an asylum in Sind and in 
Kabul, where native dynasties for a time maintained their independence. 

It was this persecuting zeal which drove the descendants of Abbas into 
Khurassan, and which peopled Seistan and the fastnesses of Kirman and the 
Kuhistan with crowds of Khariji schismatics, and which eventually led to a 
jxmction between them. 

When the Arabs first took possession of Seistan, they probably garrisoned 
the capital, and destroyed the more prominent fire temples which were replac- 
ed by Masjids. Arab Governors collected the poll-tax and land revenue, but, 
as far as the latter was concerned, the administrative machinery in force at 
the conquest was allowed to continue. Towns and villages continued to exist 
as before, and to be supported by their system of irrigation. In the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, on the banks of the Oxus and in Seistan, the 
Arabs found a system of revenue administration and an agricultural popula- 
tion living in villages under their ancient ofl&ce holders, and dependant on a 
system of irrigation, in all essential particulars the same. These were doubtless 
preserved and maintained by the conquerors who fully appreciated their 
value, while unfamiliar with such institutions which did not exist in their 
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native lands. The religion ol Zoroaster no doubt lingered for a considerable 
time among the people at large. The edict of the Caliph Omar admitted the 
Persian Gabar to the benefits of the poll-tax, imposed on both Christian and 
Jew, who acknowledged the political supremacy of Islam, but determined 
to follow their religious observances. Towns and villages in existence at 
the conquest, with a few exceptions, must have continued to exist for a long 
time afterwards ; and others sprang up as time went on. There can be but 
few, if any, of all the ruins in Seistan, now visible, which date from that time ; 
although the sites that are mentioned as being in existence then and which 
were perhaps even at that time ancient, are in many cases occupied by remains 
of buildings which took the place of the ancient buildings as the latter fell 
into decay. In almost every case the older forms of the names of sites have 
disappeared, but yet there are a very few of the ancient names which have 
survived, and which are still to be found attached to localities where barely 
a trace of ruins exists at the present time. 

The history of Seistan for many generations is a record of frequent out- 
breaks on the part of the Kharijis who had settled in great numbers in that 
country and in Khurassan. A famous battle was fought close to the city of 
Herat between a great body of these sectarians and the Governor of Nicha- 
pur. This place called Karzaxgah, or the “ Battle Field ” became in after 
years a famous cemetery where the remains of many eminent divines and 
Holy Persons were committed to the Earth. In after years the name was 
corrupted into Kazargah and probably is still so called. 

In 125 A, H. (742 A.D.) the Caliph Hisham of the house of Ommeya 
died and his successors, three in number, were in no way fitted, or found it 
possible, to deal with the events that paved the way for the revolution that 
brought the house of Abbas to power. 

Khurassan had been thoroughly canvassed by the emissaries of the 
Family of Abbas, and the suffrages of the people in the various districts had 
been recorded in favour of the representative of that Family The rivahy 
between the Arab tribes of Modhar and Yemen also broke out in open hostility 
and in addition to this an obscure prophecy began to be put into circulation 
regarding the downfall of the House of Ommeya. In 130 A. H. Abu Muslim 747-48 a.d 
raised the black banner of the House of Abbas in Merv and caused the public 
prayers to be read in the name of the representative of the Abbasides, But 
shortly before he had declared himself, there had been a serious rising in 
Seistan, of Kharijis ; which at first sight seemed to be the fulfilment of the 
prophecy regarding the termination of the dynasty of the Bani Ommeya.^ 


1 The prophecy was a prediction that the Bani Ommeya would be dispossessed of power by an 
individual named Abdur Rahman, and when a serious rising of the Kharijis of Seistan took place under 
the leadership of Abdur Rahman Ibn-ul-Muhammad A1 Athath, it was deemed to be the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. This rising however was put down. It was followed within a short time by that of 
Abdur Rahman Abu Muslim of Merv, which did terminate the power of the Bani Ommeya. 

I) 2 
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None of ttese turmoils appear to have given tlie Kaianis of Seistan (now 
of course converted to Islam), a chance for distinction. And none of them 
are mentioned in history till the rise of the great Provincial Families to the 
status of Euling Princes that took place in the 3rd century of the Hegira, 
corresponding to the 9th and 10th centuries of our era. 

This century saw the rise of the House of Saman to the position of Euling 
Princes in the countries beyond the Oxus, and the sons of Leith, the Kaiani 
known in history as the Coppersmith (in Arabic SafEax) ; from the occupation 
he followed. This term SafEar gave its name to that dynasty, and it has always 
been the appellation by which it has been known in history. There have been 
many coppersmiths in Seistan since the days of Leith, the Kaiani. The ruins 
of ancient towns and habitations yield great quantities of ornaments and also 
articles of domestic use which are invariably made of copper either pure or in 
an alloyed state, the profession of a coppersmith must have been most lucra- 
tive, and there are many at this present time who follow it, but the term 
Safiar has remained the peculiar appellation of the sons of Leith, and the 
shortlived dynasty they founded. . . 

In the year 251 A. H. Yakub, son of Leith, established himself as the 
Euler of Seistan, and on the 14th of Shawal in the year 265 A. H. he died 
at Jandi Shahpur, a town in Ahwaz, where he was buried. In the space of 15 
years he had budt. up a vast kingdom that extended from Irak to the confines 
of Hindustan ; which he bequeathed to his brother Umro. The Caliph with 
whom he had become embroiled played off the House of SSman against the 
Saffarides, while treating, this family' with distinction, and, bestowing on its 
representative patents confirming him in the Government of Khurassan, Fars, 
Ispahan, Edrman and Sind. In addition to this a banner was sent by the 
Caliph to Umro, who hoisted it on the summit of the Citadel of Zaranj for three, 
days as a sign to all the surrounding country of the honour conferred on him. 

But notwithstanding his personal qualities the empire so hastily put to- 
gether by his brother and afterwards by his own efforts, contained within it 
the elements of weakness. His own ambition, also, brought him very soon 
into collision with the Samanide Prince of Trans-Oxiana. Under the walls 
of Balkh, Umro was completely defeated by Ismail Samani and made prisoner 
thirteen years after he had succeeded to his brother’s possessions. He was 
sent to Baghdad by the Conqueror and died in the prison of the Caliph, Two 
years afterwards his brother’s son and his own descendants made many 
attempts to assert their independence but one by one they were overthrown 
and were forwarded to Baghdad where' they languished in the prisons of the 
Cahph. 

Thus terminated what was no doubt the. elder branch of the Kaian. 
Family and their country became subject to the House of Saman and was 
ruled by a Governor appointed by that dynasty. 
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The family was, however, by no means extinct ; and in 309 A. . H. Ahmad, 921-22 a.d. 
son of Muhammad, son of Elhalaf, son of Abu J’afar, son of Leith (a grandson 
probably of Leith the Coppersmith), who was living in great poverty in Herat, 
by some chance attracted the notice of Amir Abu-l-Hasan i-Nasr,. son of 
Ahmad, the fifth Prince of the House of Saman. The latter bestowed on 
Ahmad the Government of Seistan. 

In 311 A. H. Shah Malik, son of Yakub-i-Leith, with a body of Sanjaris, 923 24 a.d, 
attempted to gain possession of Herat, but after a time he went off to 
Foshanj. He returned again and invested Herat for 4 months, but was 
compelled to retire discomfited. Ahmad was succeeded by his son Khalaf ; 
probably in 344 A. H. In 353 A. H. Khalaf set out for Mekka leaving his 955-956 A.i>. 
son-in-law Tahir, the son of A1 Husen, to act as regent in his absence. On 
Khalaf’s return, Tahir refused to allow him to resume the Government, and the 
latter was compelled to seek for aid in person from the Amir Mansur, son of 
Nuh ; the 8th of the Samani Princes. Khalaf was reinstated and the troops 
returned to Bukhara. Tahir, however, returned again and dispossessed 
Khalaf. Amir Mansur Samani once more sent troops to aid Khalaf. By the 
time the troops arrived in Seistan, Tahir was dead but his son Husen main- 
tained his father’s cause and shut himself up in one of the strongholds of 
Seistan and was besieged in it. He sent an envoy to the Samani Prince and 
was ordered to attend at Court ; and Husen was allowed to proceed to Bukhara. 

At this period the power of the Samanis had become very much weakened, 
and in 395 A. H. the last Prince Abu Ibrahim was murdered and with him ioo4-5 a.d. 
terminated the dynasty which had existed for 150 years. Nothing is known 
of the acts of Khalaf except his rebellion against Nuh Samani and the seven 
years’ investment of his capital. 

Under this Prince Seistan appears to have been a flourishing state. Both 
Khalaf and his father, Ahmad, son of Muhammad, struck coins in their own 
name. Gold and copper coins of the latter have been found in Seistan and 
are described (in the journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1905). The descent 
of the Prince is given, in the former as Ahmad bin Muhammed bin Khalaf, 
also the fact of their having been struck in Sijistan. 

A gold coin of Khalaf, son of the former, has also been described in that 
number of the Journal, and the date is probably 379 H, As the coins have no 989-90 a.d. 
mention of the Suzerain Prince of the House of Saman it would appear that 
the Princes of Seistan were independent rulers, and that even as early as those 
dates, the power of the Suzerain Princes was on the wane, and that Seistan 
was to all intents and purposes, an independent state. In the reign of Khalaf- 
ibn-ul- Ahmad, the Capital was, also, probably changed from Zarani to Zahi- 
dan. So much can be gathered from the writings of historians. They, how- 
ever, do not mention the name of the new city, but the transference of the 
seat of government is clearly indicated, . . 
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Tlie family of the hereditary Mujtahids of Seistan has been for very many 
centuries settled in that country, and as long as the Kaiani Maliks ruled in the 
country, some member of this family enjoyed that dignity ; and in the family 
was fixed the charge of educating the sons of the Princes, and of the lead- 
ing men. They had the charge of the State College or Madrassah, the ruins 
of the two of the latest of these establishments can yet be recognised. 

MuUa Khasrau, one of the descendants, of a younger branch of this priestly 
family, stated that his forebears came into Seistan when Zahidan was first 
built and the prosperity of Seistan restored. The country had no men of 
learning at that period, and his ancestors had been invited to migrate to it 
from Shiraz. These first arrivals built the Masjid and Madrassah, to the 
north of Zahidan the ruins of which are still to be seen arotmd the Mil-i- 
Kasamabad, the larger mound to the north of the minaret having been the 
Masjid. The smaller chambers, the remains of which adjoin the minaret, 
mark the site of the Madrassah, and the traces of the court to the North and 
East and South of the minaret, the extent or precincts of this religious and 
educational foundation. 

Khalaf-ibn-ul- Ahmad is known, from historical sources, to have been a 
zealous professor of Islam. He encouraged learned divines to settle in his 
country, and he was a great patron of learning, and many works on the exe- 
gesis of the Koran were attributed to him which were the work of the learned 
men whom he gathered round him. 

It does not seem, therefore, to be an unwarrantable assumption to ascribe 
the foundation of the religious establishment the ruins of which have been just 
described to his reign. And nowhere else could a more appropriate place 
have been chosen than close to the new town he built. Situated upon the ele- 
vated tongue of land (or Lurg) these buildings would have been beyond the 
reach of floods ; a contingency which is the first consideration in a deltaic 
tract of country. These facts also'accoimt for the similarity between the ruins 
that exist around the minaret (afterwards built there) and the ruins of building 
of siinilar size within the area of Zahidan. 

As the power of the Samani Princes declined, their patrimony to the South 
of the Oxus was absorbed by the Ghaznavide Sultan Mahmud famed for his 
998-9 A.D. conquests in India. In 389 H. he defeated the last prince of the Samanides 
who was able to take the field in support of his pretensions, and in the same 
year the Caliph- A1 Kadir B’illah sent Amir Mahmud a dress of honour and 
bestowed on him titles of honour. Balkh at this time became his capital for 
a season. In 390 A. H. Mahmud made a dash on Nishapur which he took 
possession of and Bak Tuzun, the slave of the Samani Princes, fled from there. 

In this year Khalaf-ibn-ul- Ahmad also made an attempt to increase his 
dominions, probably in the belief that he would be able to take possession of 
some of the territory of his late suzerain. This brought him into competition 
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witli the power of Mahmud, and in 390 H. Tahir, the eldest son of Khalaf, slew looo a.d. 
Bughrajak, the uncle of Mahmud, at Fushanj. This accident (for some say 
that Bughrajak, who was under the influence of wine fell ofihis horse and was 
killed in that way) drew down the wrath Mahmud on Khalaf. Seistan was 
invaded and Khalaf was beseiged in the fortress of Tak. Some arrangement was 
doubtless made as the Ghaznavide troops were withdrawn ; very probably 
Khalaf was induced to recognise Mahmud as his suzerain. 

In 393 H. Khalaf abdicated in favour of his son Tahir, but soon after he 1002-93 A D 
regretted this step and resumed the authority ; putting his son to death. 

By some authorities he is accused of having put both his sons, Tahir and 
Umro, to death, with his own hand. They were buried outside the walls of 
Tak. This act apparently completed his downfall. He had become un- 
popular, and after the murder of his son, the chief men of Seistan including no 
doubt the greater part of his own kinsmen discarded their allegiance to him 
and invested him in the city he had made his capital, and read the public 
prayers and struck coin in the name of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

As the rebels were probably unable to effect anything against Khalaf, 

Mahmud in person invaded Seistan, and Khalaf was forced to shut himself up 
again in the fortress of Tak. After a long seige he was forced to surrender and 
was brought before Mahmud ; this occasion is famous in history as having been 
seized by Khalaf to address the conqueror by the title of Sultan which so pleased 
the latter that he spared the life of the Prince of Seistan ; and merely deported 
him with his family and effects to Juzjanan which was assigned for his main- 
tenance. Khalaf left Seistan for good. 

In 398 A. H. he was detected in correspondence with Ilak Khan, Ruler of 1007-8 a d. 
Turkestan, against Mahmud ; and in consequence he was sent to the fortress of 
Juzdez where he was placed in confinement. He died there in 399 A. H. and 1008-9 A.D. 
Mahmud directed that his property should be made over to his youngest son 
Abu-l-Hifs, from whom the later Kaianis derive their descent, according to 
the Shijrat-ul-Muluk, a copy of which was found in Seistan in 1903 . 

Notwithstanding his cruelty and his evidently bloodthirsty and cruel dis- 
position, Khalaf like the Italian Princes of the Renaissance was a great patron 
of learning, as it was understood in his day. By his command and at his ex- 
pense, the learned men of his time compiled a commentary on the Korah in one 
hundred volumes, which cost him, it is said, the enormous sum of 100,000 
dinars — ^taking into consideration the value of money at that period. 

Mahmud of Ghazni bestowed Seistan on his brother Nasr and this coun- 
try continued as an appandage of the Sultans of Ghazni until in course 
of time their power declined, and the Saljuks made their appearance on the 
Political stage of Khurassan. 

Sultan Mahamud of Ghazni reigned for a period of 33 or 34 years, and 
after Iris death none of his successors occupied his throne for more than 10 
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years. The throne was filled in rapid succession by members of his family, and 
descendants, whose power gradually waned as that of the Seljuks increased. 
At last with the support of the Sultans Alb Arsalan, and Malik Shah, a great 
grandson of Khalaf, Tahir son of Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of Khalaf, 
obtained the government of his native country. Alb Arsalan, son of Baud 
Beg, was assassinated in 466 A. H., in the month of Eabi-ul-awal ; and was 
succeeded by Malik Shah. 

Tahir bin Muhammad, bin Tahir, son of Khalaf was restored to his native 
land in 460 H. and ruled over it as the vassal of the Saljuk Sultans Alb Arsalan 
and M ali k Shah for a period of 20 years (460 —480 A. H. or 1067-68 A.D. — 
1087-8 A.D.O.S.). “After the assassination of Alb ArSalan, several rival pre- 
tenders were in the field, viz . : — 

“Baha-ud-Daulah Tahir bin Nasr bin Ahmad, Badr-ul-daulah Shams-ul- 
Muluk Amir Abu-l’ Abbas Arab, Abbas and Amir Shahinshah.” There have 
been two families of Arab descent settled in Seistan from a very early date in 
its history. One of these enjoyed great influence in that coxmtry and have 
been known as the Mirs of Seistan. Their descendants are still living in Seis- 
tan where the family is represented by the sons of the late Mir Abbas of Iskil. 
The fact of the pretender Amir Abu-1- ’Abbas being styled Arab shows that he 
was not a member of the Kaiani family but belonged to an Arab family domi- 
ciled in Seistan. 

The other family was that of the Mir-i-’Arab of Chakansur ; and it is possi- 
ble that a member of either of these powerful families may have attempted 
to seize the government of Seistan after the murder of Sultan Alb Arsalan. 

Amir Shahinshah was doubtless a member of the Kaiani family ; and he 
“ having got possession of Zaranj and there assumed sovereignty, finally seized 
the Gty of Seistan in the year 480 H. Tahir bin Mahammad died in 480 H. ac- 
cording to the Jannat-alFirdaus, and Baha-ud-Daulah Tahir bin Nasr, bin 
Ahmad obtained the sovereignty of Seistan as vassal of Malik Shah, towards 
the end of the latter’s reign.” He died in 481 A. H. 

The government however was confirmed to the posterity of Tahir bin 
Muhammad, in the person of his son ; who is styled Taj-ud-din, abul Fazl-i- 
Nasr, son of Tahir by some writers. He succeeded to the sovereignty in 480 
A. H. This is the date obtained by Major Raverty, and it is possible that the 
period of the power of the pretender Baha-ud-Daulah, who ruled for about a 
year, may have been ignored or was unknown to the, authorities consulted by 
that learned translator. . 

Before however proceeding with the account of the son of Tahir, son of 
Muhammad, the Malik Taj-ud-Din, it will be useful to give some details of the 
condition of the country at the time of the restoration of Tahir, the great- 
grandson of Khalaf-ibn-ul- Ahmad. 
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“ In the time of Tahir restoration of the fortresses and other buildings of 
Seistan took place, and the Royal palace which he built in the castle (Ark) 
became known as the Palace of Tahir. From the ruins thereof the munificence 
of his House is evident.” 

This is the fortified palace within the citadel of Zahidan, the remains of 
which still form a very prominent landmark in that country ; and this 
palace became the keep or citadel itself ; within the Ark or citadel of the 
town. 

During the tenure of Seistan by the Ghaznavide Sultans the country was 
doubtless governed by Deputies of the Sultans. And aU fortifications were 
probably more or less dismantled or allowed to fall into disrepair, in order to 
render their seizure and occupation by insurgents a matter of little import- 
ance, or of avail to the latter. Tahir with an insecure seat on the throne would 
naturally wish to provide himself with a place of refuge in which he could defy 
all those who might revolt and attempt to overthrow his government. 

The pretender the “Amir Shahinshah caused the Khutbah to be in his own 
name in Zaranj. During several years a struggle was carried on between the 
King and nobles of that place on the one side, assisted by the people of Uk, 
and the Amirs of Seistan on the other. Finally in 480 H. the city was surren- 
dered to Amir Shahinshah.” He probably obtained possession of Zahidan on 
the death of Tahir and held it for a short time. There seems to have been 
therefore two cities, both of the first importance, at that period in Seistan, that 
they were Z'ahidan and Bina-i-Kai, there can be but little doubt. The popula- 
tion of large cities in the east have always been factions and turbulent, and it 
was no doubt owing to this that Khalaf-ibn-ul- Ahmad transferred the seat of 
his government to another city which he built for himself and peopled with his 
adherents. 

Withreference to Zaranj or Bina-i-Kai ; Abulshak, A1 Istakhri (cir 305 H.) 917-18 a.d 
notices its wet ditch, the water in which flowed from natural springs in its bed. 

In the low-lying tract of land in which the city of Zaranj was situated, water 
would be found at no great depth from the surface, and there a deep fosses 
rounding the walls would become filled by the percolation of subsoil water, 
which was very likely also (unknown to him) — ^replenished by spill water from 
canals. No great exercise of the imagination is needed to picture the deep 
(and also wide) ditch with its stagnant water, fringed with reeds wherever 
the people allowed these to spring up ; not at all unlike the ditch to be seen 
round the fort of Nasirabad, the modern capital of Seistan, at the present 
day. 

The factions existing in Seistan during the reign of Tahir bin Muhammad 
from whom the five pretenders derived support is also a touch of local colour 
which is true to nature. This factious spirit, and the divided counsels 
consequent thereon, was a direct heritage from the Khariji element, for ages 
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powerful in Seistan ; and at every stage in its history when foreign invasions 
or other causes have weakened the influence of the Euler, this factious, and 
turbulent spirit has repeatedly made itself apparent. The numerous 
branches of the Kaianis have always produced individuals willing to fill the 
part of pretenders, or to be puppets in the hands of designing persons to the 
ruin of the true interests of the family in general and of the country as 
well. 

M alik Tajud-din Abul Fath succeeded his father Tahir, the son of Muham- 
mad. His was a long and prosperous reign. As the vassal of the Saljuk Mon- 
archs, he marched at the head of the armed forces of Seistan to serve under 
the standard of Sultan Sanjar in his campaign against the Kara Khitai. This 
was in 534 H. Sultan Sanjar was defeated, but at the head qf 300 horse effected 
his escape from the battlefield ; the Malik of Nimroz (as the country of Seistan 
is now beginning to be called) on the contrary maintained his groxmd, and was 
made prisoner together with Turkan Khatun, the consort of Sultan Sanjar. 
This battle was fought on the Dasht-i-Katran on the frontier of Samarkand ; 
and the defeated Monarch fled to the fortress of Tirmiz where he found a 
refuge. 

After a considerable time spent in of captivity Malik Taj -ud-din returned to 
Seistan. The lower inscription on the ruins of the great minaret now called the 
Mili-Kasimabad, because it is not far from that village, contains the name of 
this ruler ; and it is not assuming too much to say that this work was probably 
commenced and nearly completed by him as a mark of gratitude for Divine 
Aid in effecting his escape or release from the bonds of the infidel Kara Khitais. 
It was a work which a pious follower of Islam might well undertake, as an 
embellishment to the religious foundation that existed at that spot, and it was 
probably in the Masjid at that place that Maik Taj -ud-din, hung up the fetters 
which he had worn during his captivity in the hands of the nomands ; and which 
the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri saw when he visited Seistan. Events also 
were taking place in Khurassan towards the end of the reign of Taj -ud-din 
which rendered him independent of the Saljucks. The westward movement 
of the Turkish horde of the G-huz had begun, and in 548 A. H. Sultan Sanjar 
having attacked there, suffered a complete defeat and was made prisoner with 
his Consort Turkan Khatun. In 551 H. Sultan Sanjar made his escape from 
the hands of his captors ; but in 552 A. H. he died at Merv. Sultan Sanjar 
w'as the last of the great sovereigns of the Saljuk family or tribe, but that 
empire lasted for 32 years after his death. A branch of the same tribe estab- 
lished itself in Kirman. In 466 H. Takish, brother of Sultan Malik Shah, re- 
belled in Herat, he was taken prisoner and confined in Isfahan. In the same 
year Kaward Shah rebelled in Kirman, but fell in battle. The successors of 
Kaward Shah however ruled as independent princes till 607 A. H. when Kirman 
was annexed to the Empire of Khwarazam, after the family of Kaward had 
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become extinct : but before the annexation of Kirman ; the Ghuz*^ tribes had 
settled in that Province under Malik Dinar, and his subordinate chiefs ; and 
had destroyed the prosperity of the country. The great tribes of Sarhad, 
the eastern districts of Kirman, such as the Gamshadzais, Yar Ahmadzais, 

Nahruis, and others probably represent the Ghuz. Their habits, mode of 
life, and turbulence, and the low scale of civilization generally which charac- 
terizes these tribes and the so-called “Brahui” tribes, also render it probable 
that they are the representatives of the Ghuz, modified however, by associa- 
tion and intermarriage with people of other origin among whom they dwell. 

Malik Taj-ud-din died in 559 A. H. and was succeeded by his eldest son H63-64 A. J?. 
Malik Shams-ud-din ; known as the “ Executioner.” This Prince, who built 
the Sarai-i-Siasati (the Royal Palace), was known by his nickname of the 
Malik us-Sais. He however maintained his principality against the inroads 
of the Ghuz who had by that time overrun Khurassan and Ghazni ; and he 
on one occasion extended his hospitality to the brothers Gheiath-ud-din and 
Muiz-ud-din, Princes of Ghur, the latter being the future conqueror of Hindus- 
tan. 

Malik Shams-ud-dinhad deprived his brother Izz-ul-Muluk of sight; and 
put to death 18 other sons of his father, as well as many of the leading men 
of Seistan. His sanguinary disposition and tjuranny led to conspiracy being 
formed, and he was put to death by his own officers. 

Malik Taj-ud-din Harab was raised to the dignity of Malik of Seistan. He 
was the son of the blind Izz-ul-Muluk who was stiU living. Being however 


^Tlie following brief notice on the Ghaz or Ghuz tribes has been principally compiled from the 
valuable notes by Major Baverty to his translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri. 

Shash is the name of a district, river and city in the country beyond the Oxus : on the frontiers of 
Turks. It was also known as Fanakat, and corresponds to the Modern Tashkand. It was also called 
Ohato.and Jaj. Its inhabitants were Musulmans of the tribes of Ghuz and Khalaj. 

The Ghuz took Ghazni in 545 H. which was retaken in 569 H. (1173-4 A.D.) by Sultan Gheiath-ud- 
din who made it over to his brother (and successor) Muiz-ud-din» Sultan Muiz-ud-din Ghuri defeated a 
horde of the Sankuran, a sept of the Ghuz in 571 H. (1175-6 A.D.). 

A horde of the Ghuz advanced from Khutlan and Khandan and defeated Sultan, San jar the Suljuk, 
in 548 H. (20th March 1056 A.P.). The Ghuz laid waste Khurassan and it is said upwards of 100,000 
persons not including women and children were massacred by the invaders. The Khwarazm Rulers 
were compelled to seek the aid of the Khan of the Khitais to free Khurassan from the Ghuz. With this 
aid he attacked Malik Dinar, who held Sarakhs : and drove the latter and his tribe into Kirman, in 
570-6 H. he reached Kirman in 581 U. (1174-1181 A.D. and 1185 A.D.). He established his authority 
there in the month of Rajab in the year 583 H. (August 1187 A.D.) and ruled 8 years. Hew^as 
succeeded by his son. 

The Ghuz were converted during the Caliphate of Mahdi the Abbassid. They became followers of 
Mokanna, the veiled prophet of Khurassan deserted him and retired to the country beyond the Oxus. 

This tribe owned great herds of sheep, annually used to pay 24,000 sheep to the Saljuk Monarch and 
it was a dispute with them about an increase of this tribute that led to his defeat and downfall. 

The Ghuz streamed over the Zamin-i-Dawar, Merve, Sarakhs and Ralkh, the country around 
Elala-i-Bist and the Garmsir ; and had taken possession even of Herat. Nishapur was sacked by them 
and they broke up and carried away on their camels, the famous copper lamp whicn was suspended by a 
chain from the dome of the Jami Masjid. This lamp had 400 Ughts. The great copper reservoir in front 
of the Masjid was also broken into pieces by them and removed. The Ghuz who he-d flowed into the 
Zamin-i-Dawar and the Garmsir were subdued by Sultan Muiz-ud-din of Ghui. 

These tribes were thus gradually pushed down towards the South, where their de ?cendants now are to 
be found among the Brahui and their kindred tribe, who are regarded in Baluchistan as new-cormTu. 
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blind, the latter would have been debarred from the succession, after the 
murder of his brother. According to the MS. of the Ihya-ul-Muluk, Malik 
Taj-ud-din “ assumed the Insignia of Royalty on this father’s death.” Also 
according to the author of the Tabakat-i'-Nasiri, Malik Taj-ud-din Harab, 
“ entered into communication with the Sultans of Grhur and Khurassan, and 
became feudatory to them.” In 571 A. H. according to the same author 
Sultan Gheiath-ud-din of Ghur obtained possession of Herat ; which, how- 
ever, was probably only a temporary success and the town was evacuated 
by them not long after. There were probably indications of the supremacy 
of the Ghuris being about to be established over the western districts of 
Khurassan and this induced the Malik Taj-ud-din to enter into relations with 
the Sultan of Ghur, as being the only powerful ruler of that period and one 
who was a neighbour also. Moreover even in his predecessor’s reign rela- 
tions between Seistan and Ghur had been established. 

The accession of Taj-ud-din Harab of Seistan took place probably, there- 
fore, prior to 571 H. This date would give a period of 12 years for the reign of 
the Malik-ul-Sais ; which is probably too long a time for such a bloodthirsty 
tyrant to have oppressed his family and subjects generally. The title 
Harab borne by Malik Taj-ud-din and his successors may have been due to his 
prowess as a warrior, and an equivalent to the title of Mono Machus ; in use 
in the Byzantine Empire.^ This Prince completed the Minaret com- 
menced by his grandfather, already described ; as the name “Taj-ud-din, 
Abu-l-Eath, Harb bin Muhammad ” is to be fou id in the upper inscription on 
the Md-i-Kasimabad. 

There is no doubt that his reign was a long and a prosperous one, but the 
statement that it lasted for 60 years, contained in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri (at 
page 193 of Major Eaverty’s translation), is manifestly absurd. Fifty years 
would however be not improbable, allowing only 4 years for the reign of his 
tyrannical Uncle the Malik-ul-Sais. 

Eventually becoming blind Malik Taj-ud-din Abu-l-Fath, Harab. 
appointed his eldest son Nasir-ud-din Uthman as regent. The latter was 
married to a daughter of the Malik of Khurassan, Umr-i-Maraghani. The 
author of the Rauzat-ul-Jannat calls him Izz-ud-din Umar, Maraghani, and 
states that he was the AH Powerful Vizier of Sultan Gheiath-ud-din of Ghur. 
By this marriage of Malik Nasr-ud-din Uthman, the Maliks of Seistan 
became connected with the Maliks of the Al-i-Kurt who afterwards played a 
great part in the history of Khurassan : this family being descended from 
Malik Taj-ud-din Uthman, the brother of Izz-ud-din Maraghani. 

1 ]\roiio MacKus, the single combatant, the title of O^n&tantine X, 1034-r6 A.D., Emperor of 
PyzarniM., T»ho lived about a century and a quarter earlier than the Malik of Seistjan who' bore tre title 
of Harab. . . ' . , “ 
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Malik Taj-ud-din Uth.man of Seistan served under the banners of the 
Sultan of Ghur (already named) at the taking of Nishapur in 597 A. H. The 12001 a.d. 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri mentions that he founded a large and noble 
palace outside the City of Seistan, on the banks of the Hirmend. He died in 
his father’s hfetime. 

The latter was succeeded in 612 A. H. by the eldest son of Nas!r-ud-din 1215.I6 a.d. 
Uthman, who is called in the Ihya-ul-Muluk, Shams-ud-din, but in the Taba- 
katd-Nasiri, Malik-ul-Ghazi Yamin-ud-daulah wa-ud-din Baharam Shah. 

A just and strong ruler, he became embroiled with the Mulahidah of the 
Kuhistan,^ and was assassinated by four emissaries sent to remove hiTn^ 
while passing through the Bazar on his way to the Masjid, where he was to 
have performed his devotions on a Friday. 

It was during the reign of this Malik that the author of the Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri visited Seistan in 613 A. H. His description of the City is most 1216-17 a.d. 
vague and he does not appear to have observed much. His mind being 
occupied with the high affairs of kingdoms and of their rulers, he does not 
seem to have paid attention to details of topography. It is not at all easy 
to do so when the time that is available is taken up with state visits, and 
ceremonious interviews with recurring crowds of visitors ; such as a person 
of his standing would have to undergo. The ruins of the ancient city men- 
tioned by him where the conspirators assembled to mature their designs 

^The Mukhidab. were the followers of Hasan-i- Sabah, and were known to Europeans as the 
assassins. Hasan-i-Sabah was a school fellow of Umar Khayam (the tent maker) in Nishapur. The 
followers of Hasan who held many fortresses of strength (besides Alamut) in the west, brought into 
contract with Europeans (during the crusades) have thus become more celebrated than their fellows 
who held the Kuhistan, the country to the South of Meshed now known as the Kainat. In this tract they 
held 7 • forts, and when the hordes of Ca ng Khan broke into Kh urassan, the Mulahidah gave 
s:.e ter to crowds of refuges (Ullmah and others included) who fled before the Infidel Moghols. 

The Head of the Mulahidah of the Kuhistan was styled the Muhtashim (leader of the Congre- 
gation, hashm being the root of this word). He was appointed from Alamut. 

A ruined fort is still pointed out as the bhth place of Hasan-i-Sabah, it is called Mir-Ismailee. It 
is a historical fact that Hasan was born in these parts. 

At the time of the Moghol invasion, the Mulahidah besides the town of Kain, held possession of the 
forts of Sar-i-Takhot, Takht, Sowarsher, and Farmandih. The head or Muhtashim, of the sect was 
Shihab-i-Mansur, Abul Fath. 

Mominabad, the town of Karah, Tun, and Tabas were also in their hands, in 622 H. (1225 A.D.). 

The author of the Rauzat-ul-Jannat mentions that the doctrines of Hasan-i-Sabah were held by the 
inhabitants of certain district in his time ; 425 years ago. 

Hulaku Khan who captured Alamut and broke the power of the western branch of this sect 
summoned the Muhtashim Nasir-ud-din, one of the chief Da-is of the Ismailians ; whose head-quarters 
were then in the town of Tun. The fortress of Sar-i-Takht was in the neighbourhood of that place. 

Nasir-ud-din, the Tsmailian appeared before Hulaku on the 17 Jamadi-ul-awwal in the year 614 H. 

(26th July 1217 A.D.). 

425 years ago the author of the Rauzat-ul-jannat mentioned that the Kuhistan was divided into (9) 
nine districts Tun, Tabas, Masita, Dasht-i-Biaz (the white plain ?), Naharjan, Mominabad, Shakhim, 

Fasharud, Janabad, Zerkuh, and Bushish. Tun and Maharjan wore chiefly populated by people of 
the Ismail ian sect. 

A severe earthquake was felt in the country on the evening of the 21st Ha bt I in the year 898 
(Cth December 1492 A.D.O.S.). In the villages of NauzM and Mash, in the Baluk of Mominabad much 
damage was wrought, houses were levelled with the ground and a very large number of human beings 
lost their hves. The inhabitants of these villages were suspected of being followers of Hainan *Sabah. 

Between Mask and NauzM a fissure appeared in the earthy several miles in length, the traces of v/uich 
are still visible in a narrow long glen or rav.ine^ 
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against the Malik-ul-Sais, outside the City was no doubt the ancient site oi 
Ram Shahristan ; although the author calls it Hashnu. The mound of 
Shahristan is only 4 miles in a direct line from the southern end of the 
ruined town of Zahidan ; a convenient distance ; and a spot to which the 
conspirators could easily make their way without the fear of detection. 
These ancient mounds are still the resort of idlers, and the play-grounds of 
children and it is not at all unlikely that the mounds of Shahristan was also 
the resort of the Sons of Leith and their companions ; where the ambitious 
plans of the former were formulated. This great mound is clearly visible 
from Zahidan, and at the present day all the names of intervening places are 
given in reply to a question as to the name of any prominent landmark at a 
distance. 

. The Shahristan Mound is due S. of Zahidan. The city having been built 
in the direction of the wind of 120 days pr on a bearing of 30 to the W. of N. 
and as dwellings extended along this bearing for many miles ; the term N. 
and S. or E. and W. are not so exactly applicable to it as they would to a 
place truly oriented. 

At the eastern angle of the town walls, there are ruins of windmills, and 
other btdldings which formed a group by themselves, in advance of the town 
walls. The Dar-i-Ta’am would be a very natural appellation for the south or 
south-eastern gate of the town for the grain that was ground in these wind- 
mills would have to be taken to them through that gate. These windmills 
were of considerable size and were probably maintained by the Government. 

To the N. W. of the Sarai-i-Siasati, which is most likely to have been 
the extramural palace described in the preceding paragraph ; there are still 
existing the ruins of a reservoir, covered over with a dome and close to it 
the ruins of a Masjid adjoining which there are ruins of other buildings. But 
the place where Minhaj-i-Saraj alighted was probably the group of ruins 
to the south-east of the windmills and the town. These are now in ruins, but it is 
evident that they are the remains of some establishment, which may have been 
that which is mentioned by the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri. 

The latter must have journeyed from Bist to Seistan by the direct route 
through Elhash and he would in that case have entered the Delta at Chakfinsur. 
Where the Gumbaz-i-Baluch is situated is not now known, but it could not 
have been far from the town, as he was met there by a deputation who brought 
him to his destination. The ruins at Milak may be the remains of the Gum- 
baz of the Baluchis. 

The fortress of Shahin Shahi, mentioned in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, as being 
the cause of the quarrel between the Mulahidah of Kuhistan and Malik 
Bahram Shah on account of which the latter was assassinated, is said to have 
been situated in the confines of Neh in the territory of Nimroz that is Seistan. 
There is little doubt but that it is the fortress now called Shahduz, the ruins 
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oi ■wMch, crown an isolated Mil not far from the town of Neh. The name 
it now goes by, ^ most probably a corruption of Shahdiz : the word duz or 
diz in the old Persian language meant a fort, and the name would therefore 
signify the fort of the Shah of Seistan which is the same in efiect as the 
“ fortress of Shahin shahi ” mentioned by Minhaj-i-Saraj. The ruins include 
those of reservoirs in which rain water collected. Vestiges of houses and 
fortifications are still plainly visible. A steep path leads to the summit. 

Neh is of course the Old Persian word for town ; as in Nishapux. It was, 
and is still the only town in the district to the west of the Hamun and south 
of the Kainat. 

Malik Bahram Shah reigned for a period about 7 years from 612 to 618 H. 
or 1215—1221 A. D. 

Malik Nusrat-ud-din, the middle son of the late Malik Bahram Shah, 
succeeded the latter, but he was involved in a civil war with Ms eldest brother 
Malik Rukn-ud-din who had been imprisoned by Ms father for gross mis- 
conduct. The latter had the support of the heretical party of the people of 
Seistan while the orthodox Section favoured his brother. After a struggle 
in which fortune favoured first one and then another ; both claimants were 
slain by an invading force of Mongols. In tMs way passed the year 618 H. 1221 - 221 . D. 

Malik Shihab-ud-din Mahmud, son of the late Malik Nasir-ud-din, came 
out of concealment and assumed the Government of Seistan, in 619 H.; after 1222-23 a.d. 
the Moghols retired. His claims were opposed by the heretics of Seistan who 
again brought forward their man, in the person of Uthman, the grandson of 
Nasor-ud-din, Uthman-i-Taj-ud-din Harab, as a rival claimant. 

The latter asked for help from Kirman, at that time held by Burak Hajib . 
the Kara Khitai, who despatched Taj-ud-din, Nial Tigin, a cousin of Mahmud 
Khwar.azm Shah, and his own vassal, to help the pretender. Mai Tigin 
joined the latter at Neh in the year 622 H. whence he was invited to Seistan, 
after that Malik Shihab-ud-din had been killed. Nial Tigin, thereupon 
ignored the grandson of Nasir-u-din-i -Taj-ud-din, Harab ; and seized the 
partimony of the latter for himself. 

Malik Taj-ud-din Nial Tigin was embroiled with the Mulahidah of the 
Kuhistan, as well as the Khariji element in Seistan, but he proved victorious 
and even took the fortress of Tulak and Isfirar. In 625 H. an army of Moghols 1227-28 a.d. 
invaded Seistan, and besieged him in the fortress of .Arg and after a defence 
of 19 months, or perhaps of two years, he was forced to surrender in 627 H. ^ 

He was afterwards executed before the walls Safed Koh. 

This fortress of Arg was not in the delta but to the N. E. of the Sharistan. 

TMs term Sharistan refers to the area in that country in. which there exist 
permanent villages and it is still in use. 

At this period both Kal-i-Kah and Earah were included in Seistan, and 
though it seems more than probable that Lash was the fortress of Arg alluded 
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to, still it is not impossible that either the former or another fort in the terri- 
tory of Farah may have been the fortress so long defended by Taj-ud-din, 
Nial Tigin. The Moghols also suffered heavy losses before the fortress of 
Arg was surrendered, as it is recorded that the leader of their host was slain, 
or died, during the course of the siege ; and that his place was taken by the 
Bahadur Tair : a name that figures prominently in the annals of Khurassan 
in after years. There are also discrepancies in the account of the siege of the 
fortress of Arg (it is also called the fortress of Uk) : the latter being the name 
of the District of Hokat, or Aukat. According to. some authorities the siege 
of this fortress lasted for two years ; and this shows how very strong the place 
must have been. No city or fortress, attacked by the Moghols of Chingiz 
Oanever made such a prolonged resistance and it was the outbreak of 
scurvy and the wound and capture of the gallant commander, Taj-ud-din 
Nial Tigin, that at last compelled the survivors of the garrison to 
. surrender. 

The unwieldy Empire of the Sbwarazm Shahi Dynasty had been built 
upon the neighbouring kingdom as the latter decayed and broke up. Prov- 
ince had been added to Province, and the death of Sultan Shihab-ud-din 

1205-1206 A.D. Grhuri (the conqueror of India) in 602 A. H. enabled Sultan Muhammad of 
Khwarazm to turn his attention towards the countries beyond the Oxus. 
In course of time his ambitious designs in this direction brought him into 
collision with the rising power of Chingiz Khan. It is indeed stated that, 
owing to the deadly hostility that existed between the family of Sultan Mu- 
hammad and the Caliphs, the Caliph An Nasr despatched an agent to Chingiz 
Kh an inciting him to take war upon Sultan Muhammad who was then contem- 
plating his expedition into ’Irak. Seistan was a feudatory state of the Em- 
pire of the Sultan of Khwarazm. During the lifetime of Malik Bahram Shah, 
a mandate was sent to him from Sultan Muhammad of Ehwarazm, command- 
ing him to mobilize the armed forces of Seistan, and to despatch them to the 
aid of his Suzerain. This force marched under the command of Malik Rukn- 
ud-din, eldest son of the Malik of Seistan, but when he had arrived at Foshang 
the young Malik while engaged in drinking wine slew the envoy of Khwarazm. 
Alarmed at this, Malik Bukn-ud-din returned to Seistan where his father put 
him into confinement ; and despatched another force to join Sultan Muham- 
mad. On their arrival the troops of Seistan were detailed for duty to the 
frontier fortress of Tirmid, and when Chingiz I^an advanced against that 
place, and had taken it and massacred the garrison, the troops of Seistan 
perished with the rest. 

1221-1222 A.D. Xn the last month of the year 617 or early in the year 618 H. Chingiz 

Khan crossed the Oxus, and his armies overran Khurassan. In the course 
of a short period of time the Moghol hordes had penetrated into Persia, and 
had captured most of the strong places in Khurassan, 
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“ In tliree montts tJie world-seizing Tnli ” 

“ Captured these all to the Gates of Seistan.” 

“ He razed and he slew, and he swept and he seized.” 

“ Not a person remained, neither of great nor small.” 

It was on this occasion, that the Moghols first entered Seistan and 
the rival claimants to the government, Malik Nnsrat Uddin and his 
brother Enkn-ud-din, were slain. ' The first inroads of these fierce warriors, 
however, did not result in the appalling massacres and. destruction of the great 
cities which took place later on. , There was a great deal of very hard fighting ; 
hut once a city had surrendered, it received good treatment. This was not- 
ably the case with regard to Herat. According to the history of Asif (or 
Seifi) the Hirawi, quoted by the author of the Eauzat-ul Jannat, the enemy 
appeared first opposite tih.e gateway of Firuzabad ; and for 7 days there was 
all round the city much hard fighting. After this Tuli Siaa and his officers 
rode up to the edge of the great ditch and summoned the town to surrender 
promising quartet ; and stating that no more tribute would be demanded 
than the revenue which the town had paid to the Sultan JaUaludin Kbwarazm 
Shah. These terms he swore with solemn oaths to observe. The city opened 
its gates, and a formal submission was made. Twelve thousand men, adher- 
ents of Prince JaUaludin were put to death, but not a single other person was 
molested. MaUk Abu Bakr MarjaM was appointed to be Governor of the 
city and one of Tuli lean’s Moghols named Mangutae was left there to re- 
present Chingiz !^an’s interests, ^b lenient was the government, that it 
took no heed of the warlike preparations made by the populace to resist fur- 
ther demands, especiaUy if the Tajiks were to be ordered to furnish their 
quota of troops to aid the Moghols in their further conquests. 

Nishapur also submitted on terms ; and all the conditions were observed 
by the conquerors ; until the short-lived success obtained by Prince JaUaludin 
over the Moghols in the battle of Parwan caused a general rising, in very many 
parts of l^urassan against the Moghols. The populace of Herat took part 
in the movement and slew both MaUk Abu Bakr, and Mangutae, the Moghol 
Intendant. The author of the History of Herat states that the people en- 
tered into a compact with the garrison of Kaliyun, better known afterwards as 
Nar-Tu in Badghis ; and a body of men from that place made for Herat, which 
they entered as merchants, by different gates, and having stirred up the 
people of Herat put the MaUk to death in the Chahar Su ; while Mangutae 
was slain outside the citadel. MaUk Mubariz-ud-din was chosen as the 
leader of the movement — he had come to Herat from liruzkuh, with the 
Khwajah Pakkhr-ud-din, Abdur Eahman Ghairani, as the head of his 
administrative staff. 

njikdae Nuyin was appointed to conduct the operations against Herat, 
and in the month of Shawal of the year 618 H. he appeared in front of Herat December 1221 
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July 1222 AJ>. 


3rd July 1222 

A.D. 


and placed his camp on the Herat End, having advaneed from ^azni for the 
purpose of punishii^ the insorgents. 

The defence was stubborn and 6 months and 18 days had passed, and the 
Moghols had obtained nO distinct success. In the 7th month of the year 
6-19 H. Bjikdae made a geneifal assault on the defences which cost him 
nearly &,0CM) men in MHed alone, and direeting hisprinGipal attack on the tower 
of ^arlak:, he obtained a footing the bank at the foot of the walls with 
a large body of miners. The wa^ was pierced in several places and this re- 
sulted in bringing down 50 yards of the lofty ©Urtain, braying 400 Models, 
warriors of fame, under the debris. 

The people of the city were by this tune reduced to very great straits ; 
and a cKviaon took place among them, one party being in favour of a ^r- 
render, white the Opposite faction were for holding out to the last. 

The decision, however, rested with Hjikdae Nuyin ; and on^ a Friday in 
the month of Jamidi-As-Sani of the same year, he-assaulted the city in the 
direction of the tower of Eb lk, and having captured the towers he effected an 
entrance into Herat. In the general massacre that took place, it is said 
1,600,000 persons were slain. He stayed 8 days at Herat : and having demob 
ished the town, he set out to reduce the fortress of FFar Tu ; but from Aobah 
he sent hack 2,000 horse to kill those who had been able to conceal themselves 
and thus escape the general massacre. Two thousand persons were accounted 
for by this detachment. In the end only 16 persons, who had found a refuge 
on the su m mit and the steeper declivities of the HHs, survived the massacre. 
They were eventually joined by others until their numbers were brought up to 
40, and these refugees took up their abode in the Jami Masjid built by Sultan 
Gheiath-ud-dm-us-@uri, by the side of which that monarch’s remains had 
been laid to reet.^ 


Ten thousand Kankuls, belonging to the army of Prince Jaltaludin of 
Qtwarazm, had drawn to ahead under three leaders, Karacha, Tugban, and 
SikuTi among the Mils of Eishapra and Tus. They infested the roads passing 
tharough those districts, and slew certain of Chingiz ^an’s envoys. 

The Moghol leader Jurmagiiun sent from ^warazm a force to disperse 
them, and the KanfcuEs were defeated in three engagements. The latter, 
howeverj re-assembled again and were again attacked and compelled to fight 
a battle on the border of tie Sahzawir, and a second time the KankuKs were 
put to flight, but with a loss of 2,000 men on the part of the Moghols, Karacha 
fled into Seistau and Tughan into the KuMstan. Sikur is not alluded to again. 
Three thousand Kankuhs fled to Herat, and 4,000 Moghol horse were sent in 
pursuit of th< m. The fugitives took post in the Jami Masiid where they were 


Tke author of the lU^t-ul-Janaat statea that over the arob of the great entrance to the Masiid 
a K ufic msenpUon existed, in his day,, statuig that that monarch buflt the Masiid, and the date 697 H 
was. giveni a» of bwilding' 4597 AW , — 12001 A.I>4; ^ o 7 
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brought to bay, and massacred to a man after a desperate struggle lasting for 
three days, in which they inflicted great losses on their assailants. 

The refugees were at this lame dwelling in Azab and Shafilan, during the 
period of ,15 years in which Herat lay in ruins, and at other times among the 
hills. 

!Kaliyun or Nar-Tu was taken by the Moghols, and completely destroyed ; 
and Mshapur and Shady ak were also captured and razed to the ground. 

The invasion of Seistan a second time in 625 A. H. may possibly 1227-1228 a.d. 
have been due to the flight of the Kankuli chief Karacha in that direction ; 
but it was more likely to have been due to the fact that Prince 
Jaflaludin had returned from India, and had cpUected trOops once more in 
Pars ; perhaps to the attempt made by his kinsman Mai Tigin in Seistan 
and Farah to establish himself as an independent ruler ; as well as his ambi- 
tions with regard to Tulak and Isfirar. He was in addition a member of the 
Boyal Famiiy of ^warazm, and as such, an object of suspicion to €hiDgiz 
Shan. A great army of Moghols wintered in the confines of Panjgur during 
the cold weather of 61®-20 H. (1222-28 A.D.). The name of the district is 
given in a corrupt form iu the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, but the last syllable of the 
name is distinctly “gur ’’ : and there are existing to this day very distinct 
traditions of a large force of Moghols having passed a winter in the country 
around Dizak, a well-known tract of country bordering on the Panjgur dis- 
trict ; the latter bdng situated in that portion of Makran which beloi^s to 
the Kalat State. 

As long as Prince JaUaludin of ^warazmwas alive, and able to collect 
troops, and indulge iu an irreconcilable hostility towards the Moghols, the 
ambitions of his Mnsman Nial Tigin must have been looked on with grave 
suspicion by the Prince of the Moghols ; and so it was that another expedition 
was undertaken against the former which resulted iu his being wounded, 
taken prisoner, and then put to death. 



CHAPTER ill. 

Many of tte dynasties wtich had risen in ^vurassan to sovereign power 
previous to the Moghol invasion, and who in turn had extended their power 
over the Provinces of Modern Persia on .one hand and into Hindustan on the 
other, were founded by persons belonging to the Tajik or Farsiwan race. The 
Tahiri Malika who arose in i^urassan, and afterwards were famous during 
the most glorious period of the Abbasid Caliphs, derived their descent from 
Minuchihr of the earliest race of Persian kings, from which the Kaianis of Seis- 
tan also cTflim to be descended. It was the last of that family whom Yakub, 
the son of Leith, dispossessed of the government, first of. Seistan, and after- 
wards of ^urassan. 

The house of Saman which rose to great power beyond the Osnis claimed 
to be descendants of that Bahram Chubin, who, in' the reign of flurmuz, 
son of Naushirwan, overthrew the son of the Sak^ of Turkestan (at the 
head of an immense army) under the walls of Balkh. Haying been insulted 
by Hurmuz, Chubin afterwards rebelled and dethroned the former. Setting 
up another in his stead. 

The' ancestor. of the Al-i-Buwiah was said to have been a fisherman of 
DUem j he belonged probably to a family native to that district. The last of 
this family died in 487 H., a dependant of the Saljuks. 

The ancestor of the Yaminiah dynasty whose capital was Ghazni and 
to which the famous Mahmud ^aznawi belonged is also said to have been 
a descendant of Yazdigerd, the last of the sovereigns of Persia. 

The Ohuri Sultans, to whoni Shihab-ud-difi, the conqueror of Hindustan 
belonged, were of the stock of the Tajiks (also written Tazik) of Qhur, and 
claimed to be the descendants of Zuhak the Tazi. 

The Eliwarazm Shahi dynasty, overthrown by Chingiz, were Turks who 
had migrated from the tribes of Kipchak and Kankulis ; but these had merely 
taken possession of the patrimony of an earlier race. Sjwarazm is said to 
have been acquired by a. kinsman of Bahram Gur, the famous naonarch of 
the Sassanian dynasty ; and the title of Khwarazm Shah belonged to the earlier 
race of its rulers who were probably Tajiks. 

After the first severities of the Moghols gradually became mitigated, the 
whole of ^OmrasSan once more came under the rule of a Tajik family of Ghur 
who claimed to be the representatives of that family of Ghuri Monarchs to 
which Shihab-ud-din, of Indian fame, belonged. 

This family is known as the Al-i-Kurt. A Tajik family also ruled over 
Isfirar and another of the same race over Farah. These two families of local 
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rulers were always recognised as being subordinate to tKe Al-i-Kuit, but 
frequently were in a state of opposition to tbe latter. 

The Maliks of Farah are said by the author of the Eauzat-ul-Jannat to 
have been related to the Kaianis of Seistan, and to have been an ancient 
and distinguished race. In the transactions of this family with the Al-i-Kurt 
the name borne by many members of the former is said to have been Nial 
Tigin, which was evidently a family name. Farkh and Kala-i-Kah were in 
ancient times portions of Seistan ; and when Taj-ud-din N^ial Tigin had seized 
the patrimony of the Malik of Seistan to whose aid he had been sent by 
Burak Hajib, from Kirman, he evidently had made Farah his head-quarters, 
for it was at this place that the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri met Nial Tigin 
in 623 H. 

Hating usurped the government of Seistan 'Taj -ud-din Nial Tigin veyv 
probably married a female member of Malik Uthmah’s family, and in this way 
became a member of that family himself^ The later Maliks of Farah are very 
probably descended from this Nial Tigin, which would account for the n amft 
recurrmg in their fainily. 

Chingiz Khan died on the 4th of the month of Eamzan 624 H. (or the 
16th of August 1227- A.D.). He w'as born in the year 549 H., following that 
in which Sultan San jar the Saljuk was overthrown and taken prisoner by the 
■ ^uzz Tn the year 626 A. H. and the month of Eabi-ul-awal (February 
1228 A.D.), XJktae was proclaimed the successor of the late chieftain accord- 
ing to the last wishes of his father. XJktae was the second son of the late 
Chingiz Khan, and in character he was the reverse of his elder brother Chagatai, 
the latter being specially inimical to the faith of Islam and its professors. In 
' 1^34. A. H. a decree of XJktae was promulgated regarding the restoration of 
cities destroyed' during his father’s lifetime, and Herat was one of the places 
selected for restoration owdng to its climate. 

Amirizz-ud-din, the provost of the guild of weavers of fine cloths, who with 1239-1240 A.D. 
1,000 families had been transported to Beshbali^ after the destruction of 
Herat, was ordered to take 100 families with him and proceed to Herat and 
settle there, with a view to commence the restoration of the city. In 637 
A; H. 200 other families were sent to Herat. In this year the canals of Herat 
were divided among the inhabitants and the canals of Sikur, the Jui- 
Malani, and some of the -Anjil canals were cleaned and restored. 

In 638 H. Malik Mujd-ud-din Kaliyuni became Governor of Herat. In I240 i24i .^.D. 
conjunction with Karlug^, the Moghol Intendent, this Governor restored the 
system of the Anjil canals to their former condition, as well as that of the 
Alin j an canals. 

In 640 H. this Governor fell a victim to an intrigue and was put to death. 1242-1243 A T). 
In 641 his son, Malik Shams-ud-din, was appointed by Batu Khan, Governor 1243-1244 a.d. 
of Herat, and in 649 was poisoned by one of his confidential servants, suborned 12511252 a.d. 
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for this purpose, by Sbams-iid-din LacMn, who bad been, acting as the deputy 
of bis master, wbom be caused to be murdered. 

Sbams-ud-din Lacbin fled from Herat and tbe administration of tbe 
country passed into tbe bands of tbe Al-i-Kurt. 

In 638 H. Malik Mujd'ud-din KlaliyUni bad caused an enumeration to 
be made of tbe population of Herat, and it was found to number #,000 families. 
This was due to tbe influx of people into Herat, owing in great measure to 
tbe character of this Governor. He was tte son of tbe chief of afl tbe head- 
men of Badgbis who, with bis family and fellow townsmen, was cut off. in tbe 
-calamity that befell Kaliyun or Nar-Tu, following upon tbe destruction of 
Herat, Mujd-ud-din had been carried away as a chfld and preserved by a 
certain Amir named Axsalan in tbe service of Chingiz Kta-Ti- 

At the time of tbe predominance of the Mogbols when the Provinces of 
Hiurassan bad been overrun by tbe Varioua hordes despatched by Chingiz 
©an, Mabk Euku-ud^iin Kurt bad shut bimsdtf up in the fortress of Maesar 
where be was besieged, but the Mogbols de^airing of reducing tbe place ac- 
cepted bis submission and recognized liim as tbe Governor of ^ur by virtue 
of. which bis descendants claimed to bold that country. Malik Rukn-ud-din 
was the son of Malik Taj-ud-din Utbman, tbe brother of Izz-ud-din Umar 
Maragbani already alluded to as the Vizier of Sultan Qbeiatb-ud-din of Qbur. 
Tbe Vizier placed each of bis sons and relatives in charge of a Province, and 
to his brother Taj-ud-din IJtbman was assigned tbe stronghold of Hbaesar, 
which his son Mabk Rukn-ud-din inherited. The latter died in tbe year 643 H. 

According to tbe history of Wassaf, Mabk Sbams-ud-din was tbe descend- 
ant of Hurt who bad been tbe Leader-in-Chief of tbe armed forces of that 
district at the Court of Sultan Maudud ; and was himself related to Sultan 
Sbibab-ud-din, tbe rival of Sultan Mubammed, of ^warazm. In tbe year 
644 H. Malik Sbams-ud-din is said to have accompanied Sab Nuyin into 
Hindustan, but owing to the jealousy of bis'rivals be abandoned that leader 
with tbe intention of making bis way to tbe camp of Tair Bahadur in 
l^uraasan. Having joined this chief be stayed in the camp till the latter 
died in tbe year 645 H. 

Tbe son of Tair Bahadur was not well disposed towards tbe Maliy ^bo 
tbeaceupon made bis way to tbe Court of Mangu ^an, who at that time oc- 
cupied tbe throne of Chingiz TTliaw- 

Mangu Ehan bestowed on Malik Sbams-ud-din tbe government of Herat 
•ytitbaUits dependencies, such as Jam, Bakbarz, Kubsuiab, Firuzkub, Gbarjis- 
tan, Mur^ab, Marucbak, and Faryab, up to tbe Oxus ; Isfirar, Parab, Sijistan, 
Takyan, Kabul, Tixab of Afghanistan up to tbe Frontiers of Sind. In addition 
to tbe usual dresses of honour, choice weapons and 10,000 dinars in cash were 
bestowed on him and an order was issued on Argiun Aka to make over to 
- tbe Malik 60 tomans (bodies) of troops. 
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MaKk Shams-Bid-din arrived at Herat and took over the government. 1254-1265 aj>. 
In the year ^62 H. Malik Shams-ud-din besieged the town of Mastung, a de- 
pendency of the G-arm^, and conducted an expedition into the country of the 
Afghans, taking the forts ©f Pin, Kuhpura,^ DaM and Saji. In &56 IJt^iik 
Shams-ud-din returned to Herat. In the meantime intrigues had been aet 
on foot against the Tajik ruler of Herat, in consequence of which Ptinoe Batn,, 
smt orders to the Prince Bulgha, Ms nephew, to seize Malik Shams-ud-din. 

Prince Bulgha, who had by that time moved from Siurassan into Mazender- 
an, despatched an agent who was to arrest the Malik and, placing him in strict 
custody, to forward the latter to his camp. While these matters were being 
set on foot MaMk Shanis-ud-dih had set out for Seistan in order to settle the 
afEairs of that <a>antry. On the way he was met by Malik Ali-i-Mas’ud who was 
ruler of Seistan. The latter was on his way to the camp oi Katbuga Nuyin (to 
whom the order for the arrest Malik Shams-nd-din had been intrusted for 
execution)!. The Malik of Seistan informed Malik Shams-ud-din that he would 
be back again in the course of a month, when he would present Mmseif again 
before the ruler of Herat, and in the meantime letters were written to his 
kinsmen in Seistan to place the fortress of Malik Ah at the disposal of Malik 
Shams-ud-din ; and to do everything in their power, to show due respect and 
honour tpwairds him. Malik Shams-nd-din set out towards Seistan, but sent an 
agent, the Amir Shams-ud-din of Isfirar, to follow Mahk Ali Seistani to the 
camp of Kitbuga Nuyin. There the matter of the arrest of Malik Shams-ud-din 
was made known to the Chief of Seistan, and the messengers of Prince Bulgha 
were ordered to proceed wiih, the Malik to Seistan and execute their warrant. • 

News of the danger that threatened him was brought to Mahk Shams-ud- 
din Kurt to Seistan, so that he was prepared to act by the time that Malik 
Ah-i-Mas’ud arrived with the emissaries of the’ Mo^iol Prince. Negotia- 
tions were opened with the Malik of Herat, and each side endeavoured to out- 
wit the other, till at last Malik Ah-i-Mas’ud accepted an invitation to enter 
the fortress for the purpose of conferring with the former, hoping to find an 
opportunity of slaying him. Malik Shams-ud-din had also made a similar 
plan ; and as soon as Malik Ah set foot within the place, the former, who was 
standing behind the door, with his own sabre struck ofE the head of the Chief 
of Seistan. This untoward event dispersed Malik Ah’s retinue and the armed 
men he had eoBected ; and Malik Shams-ud-din was able to leave Seistan, 
and made straiglit for the Court of the Ilfcban, after putting to death three of ’ 
the leading men of Seistan ; distributiug alms and largesses on the learned and 
religious eommunity as well as conferring dresses of honour on 1,700 of the 
chief men of thfe country. - Arrived at the Court of the Ilkibau both Mahk 
Shams-ud-din and his detractors were able to state their respective cases, and 
the former having succeeded in convincing the Ill^an of his loyalty received 
fresh patent restorii^ to him the goverameBt of Herat. 
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- In the year 657 H. Malik Sbams-nd-din redhced the fortress of Bakar in 
' the country of the Afghans which was built on a plateau in a wide river. 
The Governor agreed to pay tribute. Fifty Kharwars of fine cloth were given 
to the conqueror with 50 slaves, 10,000 dinars in money, five Arab horses, 
and a variety of other rarities and valuables were likewise tendered. 

From thence Malik Sbams-ud-din entered the country of the Zamin-i- 
Dawar where be captured Malik Miran Shah who was on this occasion put 
to death. 

In the year 663 Malik Taj-ud-din l^ar, a relation of Malik Shams-ud- 
(jin, was put to death by him. 

In the year 665 H. the latter proceeded to Irak to the Court of Abaka 
TThan and served under hi8 standards in the struggle between him and his 
rival Barka Ehan, after which the Malik returned to Herat. ' 

In the year 676 H. the latter again proceeded to the Court of the Ilkhan* 
Ijiit the great influence he had built up in Siurassan and the countries under 
his sway had not been without its effect on the mind of his Suzerain. The 
Malik was kept in attendance in the camp of the Ilkhan, and his son Rukn- 
ud-din and his brother were sent off to Darband-i-Baku. Eventually Malik 
ShaEtts-iid-din died from the effects of poison administered in a water melon 
hy order of Abaka Khan in a Hamman in Tabriz. This took place during 
the month of Shawal of the year 676 H. 

So much did Abaka !^an fear the deceased, and his wily nature,' that a 
special messenger, a Moghol named Halkato, was sent from Court to verify 
the circumstance by a personal e'xanunation of the corpse. 

In the year 677. H. Abaka Khan visited Herat and finding it in a condi- 
tion of decline appointed Malik Eukn-ud-din as Governor of the city and its 
dependencies, bestowing on the latter the title of Shams-ud-din enjoyed by his 
father. And he is known in the History of the Kurts as Shams-ud-din the Less. 

, In 680 A. H. he took Kandahar after 13 days’ hard fighting by assault, 
the ruler having disregarded his appointment to Herat. 

In the year 682 Shams-ud-din the Less installed his son Ala-ud-din as his 
deputy in Herat and retired to Kbaesar. Bands of Moghols under leaders of 
lower rank, and hordes under Princes of the Blood of Chingiz, wandered at 
■jriU through the more Eastern and Northern Provinces under the govern* 
ment of the Hkhan, the member of the Koyal Family, who filled the throne of 
Chingiz. These Princes of the Blood exercised sovereign powers, and their 
mandates could only be overruled by the Ilkhan. Moreover, the position of 
rulers of Tajik race was one of extreme difficulty as they were exposed to 
imceasing misrepresentations at the hands of the Moghol Chiefs as weU as 
the Princes of the Blood. Owing to the exactions of a rebel leader of 
Moghols, both Malik Shams-ud-din and his son Ala-ud-din abandoned Herat 
and retired to the fortress of Khaesar ; the population of Herat migrated to 
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other districts and the city was almcst depopulated. The general disorder 
was heightened by the raid of Ayaji, the Nikudari leader who plundered the 
city and its districts, making prisoners of the inhabitants and their families. 

In the year 690 H. a decree of Ghazan Khan was promulgated by which 1291 A.D. 
Malik Hisam-ud-din of Sabzawar (Isfirar), Malik Jallaludin of Parah, and MaliTr 
Nasir-ud-din of Sejistan were commanded to send all people of Herat who 
had migrated to those districts under the sway of the Maliks back to that 
city. 

The Amir Nauroz was sent by the Hkhan with 5,000 horse to protect 
the city and Province ; and no one, Moghol or Moslem, was permitted to levy 
any revenue or make other demands on the inhabitants. In this way it came 
to pass that prosperity again was restored to the city, and all the people 
blessed the Amir Nauroz for his benevolence and the protection he afforded 
them. Malik Shams-ud-din had imprisoned his eldest son Pakbr-ud-din for 
seven years, but the Amir Nauroz obtained the youth’s release, and took the 
latter into his care, educated and disciplined him, and used him as occasion 
offered against the enemies of the Ilkhan. Among other appointments Malik 
Pakir-ud-din was entrusted with the command of the expedition against Malik 
Nial Tigin of Parah. The latter had rebelled because, while he was absent 
in Irak, the Amir Nauroz had seized his brother Malik Jallaluddin and im- 
prisoned him in a fortress of Qharjistan. When Malik Nial Tigin returned 
from Irak he took possession of all the forts held by Amir Nauroz’s men, and 
put to death the members of the party in his Province who had come to an 
understanding with that leader. Malik Pakhr-ud-din entered into communi- 
cation with Nial Tigin, and induced him to surrender, promising to intercede 
for him and his brother Jallaluddin as well. 

The Maliks of Parah had very probably attempted to assert their inde- 
pendence during the period of the disturbances that had taken place in 
Khurassan, owing to which the population of the city of Herat had been 
forced to emigrate. About the same time. Prince Dua, son of Barak (Barka ?), 
entered Khurassan at the head of 100,000 men, and attempted open com- 
munications with Malik Pakhr-ud-din. The latter refused to deal with Prince 
Dua, and Amir Nauroz taking his protSge with him, retired to the Court of 
Ghazan Oan in Irak, 

The Hkban bestowed the government of Herat on Malik Pakbr-ud-din, 

10,000 dinars in ready money and a number of other valuable presents, and 
gave him in addition a body of 1,000 Moghols to be his personal escort. 

In course of time, it came to pass that the Amir Nauroz fell out with 
G]]azan Khan, and eventually was driven to seek refuge in the citadel of Herat. 

The Amir Kutlu^ at the head of 70,000 soldiers appeared before Herat which 
was invested for 18 days. In this quandary Malik Pakbr-ud-din decided to be 
loyal to the Ilkhan, rather than to bis bcnefactoi;, he therefore seized the latter 
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and delivered Mm over to Ms enemy by -wbom be was at once put to 
death, — lOtb August 1297. 

In the year 698 H. the Amir-i-lTikudar arrived from Irak at the bead 
of 3,000 men, and were allotted lands round Herat. Tbey were an impudent 
and low minded race ; and tbe bavoc tbey wrought by their raids in Kuhis- 
tan, Farab, Sijistan, and Jazruan, and tbe excesses they committed, earned 
them universal reprobation. 

At length Gbazan Khan ordered Ms brother !Qudabanda to disperse 
the Mkudaris, Sanjaris, and Qhurians whom the Malik had allowed to settle 
around Herat. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-din refused to consent to this and Khudabanda marched 
on Herat, but when he had reached the Herat Hud, the Malik abandoned the 
city and fled to the fortress of Aman Koh,’^ known later as Ispakalacheh. 

Khudabanda laid siege to it for four days without avail, after which a 
great battle took place in which the besiegers lost 2,000 men killed as well as 
2,000 wounded. The following night the Malik sallied out, at the head of a 
body of picked men, cut Ms way through the investing force, and entered 
Herat ; but leaving the city the same night,' he took the road towards Qhui:. 
Khudabanda laid siege to Herat for 18 days, but the Sheikh-ul-Islam re- 
presented that Malik Fakhr-ud-din was not there ; and induced Khudabanda 
to draw off Ms forces. Mahk Fakhr-ud-din immediately returned to the city, 
and after distributing alms, he set about to strengthen thefortiflcation of 
Herat. The whole population of the city was set to labour on tMs task wMch 
was completed in 699 A. H. In 701 A. H. Malik Fa khr -ud-din set out to sub- 
due Malik Hisam-ud-din of SabzawM and his brother Malik Rukn-ud-din, 
neither of whom recognised the supremacy of the Malik of Herat. Malik 
Hisam-ud-din died in the meantime, but Ms brother met the invasion in 
arms, and after severe flghting shut Mmself in the fortress of Eobah, and 
Malik Fakhr-ud-din retreated to Herat. 

A second time the latter having raised a large army of Moghols and 
Muhammadan warriors attacked Isfirar (Sabzawar), but was compelled 
again to retire. 

A tMrd time did Malik Fakhr-ud-din invade Sabzawar {Isfirar) at the 
head of a vast force composed of Heratis, Tulakis Bakharzis, Khafis, Ghuris, 
and Nikudaris, while his brother Ala-ud-din marched to Ms aid from Ghur at 
the head of 3,000 men of the hilly country. After seven days’ desperate fight- 
ing the capital town of Isfirar was taken and a great slaughter took place ; 
while a large number of the inhabitants were carried away to Herat and com- 
pelled to work at making bricks and kneading clay. 

1 Aman Koh lay to the aouth-'west and not far from Herat. It is almost certain that it occupied 
a position close to the modem fthiirian. This name signifies ‘ ‘the people of Ghur’ ’ and Aman Koh was 
a military post/ held by G-hurjane. 
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After tHs lesson Malik Rukn-ud-din submitted and visited Malik Fakhr- 
ud-din in Herat, but becoming apprehensive of treachery he fled away. After- 
wards his son Malik Izz-ud-din visited Herat, where in course of time he was 
arrested and placed in confinement. 

In the year 703 H. Khudabanda succeeded his brother Ghazan Fb au, and I303-1304 .4.D, 
assumed the title and style of Uljaitu Sultan. On Panj Shamba, the 12th of 
the month of Safar, in 705 A. H., Malik Shams-ud-din Muhammad, the Kurt, 4th September 
died at EZhaesar and his funeral service was performed in the Jami Masjid of 
Herat. In 706 A. H. hostilities broke out between Malik Fakhr-ud-din and 1306-1307 A.D. 
his Suzerain, and Danishmand Bahadur was detailed with 10,000 horse to 
capture Malik Fakhr-ud-din and the Hikudaris and bring them to the pres- 
ence of Uljaitu Sultan. Malik Fakbr-ud-din had shut himself up in A ma n 
Koh, and his son Jamal-ud-din Muhammad Sam held the citadel of Herat, 
called the Fort of Ikhtiyar-ud-din, with a selected garrison. After some de- 
sultory operations on the part of the Moghol leader he was inveigled into the 
citadel with a party of followers, where all were massacred to a man by Malik 
Jamal-ud-din. Malik Nial Tigin of Farah with an escort of Danishmand’s 
troops were waiting for the latter without the citadel, when a certain Sanjari, 
an acquaintance of the Malik of Farah, came out from the fortress and, in reply 
to a question’ put by the latter, said that Danishmand had partaken of the 
meal which Amir Nauroz had tasted. Alarmed by this intelligence the Malik 
Nial Tigin, who knew what was the full import of the statement, rnounted his 
horse and with the rest of the escort fled away in a state of terror. When the 
fugitives arrived at the gate of Firuzabad, the southern gateway of the city, 
they found it closed, but one of their number, named Umar, hewed the lock 
and the chains that fastened the gates into pieces with his battle-axe, and the 
party made their escape. 

The murder of Danishmand Bahadur was avenged by his son Bujae, and 
during his siege of Herat, Malik Faldir-ud-din fell ill and died on the 24th of 
Sha’aban in the year 706 H., Malik Jamal-ud-din Muhammad Sam having at Sunday, letb Janu- 
length surrendered was eventually put to death by Amir Bujae. 

Malik Gheiath-ul-Hak-wa-ud-din, brother of Malik Fakhr-ud-din, suc- 
ceeded to the government of Herat in the year 7*07 H. under Uljaitu Sultan, 1307-1308 A.D. 
and in 708 A. H. he visited Ghur and Isfirar to establish his authority. 1308-1309 a.d. 

In consequence of intrigues set on foot by the Moghols who were in 
Khurassan, Malik Gheiath-ud-din was summoned to the presence of his 
Suzerain Uljaitu Sultan in the year 711 H. He was detained there till the 1311.1312 ad. 
year 715 H. In this year he was reinstated in the government of Herat, I3i5-i3i6 a.d, 
with extraordinary marks of the Sultan’s favour. 

In the year 716 H. Malik Gheiath-ud-din visited Isfirar and defeated and 1316-1317 a.d. 
dispersed a great body of the Nikudaris. 


g2 
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1317-1313 A.D, In tliis year Prince Yasur of th.e Blood Eoyal of the Mogixols overran the 

Province of !&urassan, and the next year 7l7 H. was passed in conflicts 
with these marauders. In this same year Sultan Uljaitu died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abu Said Sultan. The latter confirmed Malik Gheiath-ud- 
din in the government of Herat and its dependencies. 

1319 A.D. The Prince Yasur ravaged Ehurassan till the year 719 H. when he drew 

ofi his horde towards the Garmsir. 

The districts of Sabzawar (Isfirar), Farah, and Seistan were subject to 
Malik Gheiath-ud-din. but during the inroads of the Moghol hordes under 
Prince Yasur the Maliks of Sabzawar and Parah had made friends with that 
eirrant Prince, who had won them over from their allegiance to Malik Gheiath- 
ud-din. Malik Kutb-ud-din of Sabzawar made an attempt to sieze the fortress 
of ’Ikil, but Amir Ali Khat-tai, who was the Governor left by Malik Gheiath- 
ud-din, collected all those who were well disposed to his master and blockaded 
Malik Kutb-ud-din in the citadel of Isfirar. Malik Gheiath-ud-din collected 
a strong force and marched to the aid of his adherents ; while Malik NiM 
Tigin of Parah from the south, at the head of 10,000 men, set out to the rescue 
of his ally of Sabzawar. He arrived at the plain of Shakan when he heard of 
the presence of Malik Gheith-ud-din. This news so alarmed Nial Tigin that he 
fled away abandoning his men to their fate, and returned by way of the desert 
to Parah. The troops of Nial Tigin were attacked by Malik Gheiath-ud-di-n 
in their camp at Shakan, and, without leaders to direct them, were overthrown 
and dispersed, lea'ving 2,000 prisoner-s in the hands of their assailants. In 
consequence of this Malik Kutb-ud-din and his son Malik Khasrau were com- 
pelled to render themselves up to the Malik of Herat and were carried away 
prisoners to that place when the former was publicly beaten in the Chaharsu 
of the city. News of aU that had taken place was sent to the Court of Abu 
Said Sultan who was well satisfied by the way in which Malik Gheiath-ud-din 
had maintained the interests of his Suzerain in EZhurassan against all comers. 
The fiefs of Malik Kutb-ud-din of Isfirar, the Malik of Parah, and of aU those 
who had joined Prince Yasur were declared to be forfeited, and they, with 
aU the leaders of the Nikudaris, were ordered to recognise the Malik as thei’’ 
feudal overlord. Malik Qheiath-ud-din restored the Jam’i Masjid of Herat 
built by his namesake, the Sultan of Qhur. Most of the precincts of this 
building had by this time faUen into disrepair, while the eastern and southern 
cloisters had become altogether ruinous. These were all restored by this 
Malik, who in person, with the leading men of the city, encamped on the spot 
for a space of 50 days while the restoration was in progress. Many other 
buildings also did he construct, both in Herat itself and in outlying towns 
of the districts under his jurisdiction. 

132) A,i>,. In the year 720 H. he conquered the district of Bakharz, and in this 

year also, his inveterate and powerful antagonist, Prince Yasixr, fell in a 
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battle against the forces of tbe Malik aided by tbe Mogbols of Prince Kipak 
from beyond tbe Oxus. 

In tbe year 720 H. Mabk Gheiatb-ud-din accompanied by a great reti- 1320 a.d. 
nne set out to make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; having made over his govern- 
ment to bis son Mabk Shams-ud-di n Muhammad. 

In 721 A. H. Amir Husen -who commanded in chief in Khurassan, on 1321-1322 A.D. 
behalf of Abu Said Sultan, sent an official order to Malik Nial Tigin of Farah 
to forward 5,000 Kharwars of grain to his Suzerain the Mabk of Herat. Nial 
Tigin utterly refused to comply with this request, and declared that as in 
the past all deabngs with Herat would be referred to the arbitration of the 
sword. 

Mabk Shams-ud-din Muhammad Kurt accordingly overran the districts 
of Farah and having collected much booty he returned to Herat. 

Mabk Gheiath-ud-din Kurt died in the year 729 H., leaviog four sons. 1328-1329 A.D. 
Mabk Shams-ud-din Muhammad, Mabk Hafiz Mabk Muiz-ud-din, and Mabk 
Bakr. 

Under their father the fortunes of the Al-i-Kurt had reached their zenith. 

The whole of Khuiassan was subject to him, and Seistan nominally so. Al- 
though nothing is clearly stated as to the relations existing between the Kaiani 
Mabks and their nominal Suzerain, there seems to be but bttle doubt that 
the former were in close affiance with Mabk Nial Tigin of Farah, and co- 
operated with him in his opposition to the Mabks of Herat. The author of the. 
Rauzat-ul-Jannat has recorded a satirical verse referring to the abortive 
attempt to rebeve Isfirar, when Mabk Kutb-ud-din was besieged therein by 
the Heratis. 

It is also, expressly stated that Mabk Kutb-ud-din was warned against 
expecting to be rebeved by the troops of Farah and Seistan. 

During the troubles consequent on the inroads of Prince Yasur, and 
previously also, the Mabks of Seistan, there can be but little doubt, ruled as 
independent Princes. 

Seistan never seems to have been entered by the. Mabks of the Al-i-Kurt 
after the occasion in which Mabk Ali-i-Masud lost his life, 

Ma.1ik Shams-ud-din Muhammad succeeded his father in the government 
of Herat, and proved himself to be a wise and just ruler. But the period of 
his bfe, bke a day of rejoicing and happiness, came ab too quickly to a close 
as he died only two months after his accession. 

Ma.1ik Hafiz succeeded his deceased brother. He was a weak Prince and 
in his day the Qhuris did what they pleased, as he could not restrain their 
ferocity. 

At this time also, in the year 736 H., Abu Said Sultan died. This Prince 1.335- me a d. 
was the last and greatest of the descendants of Chingiz Khan, and after him 
there was left no one to occupy the throne bequeathed by the Great 
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Conqueror. In all directions there sprang up tumults, and on every side there 
arose those who asserted their pretensions to sovereignty. Iran, owing to 
■ these disturances, became unsettled and desolate. 

In these gloomy times the justice of Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen of Herat 
formed a brilliant exception. He was a, strong barrier to injustice and vio- 
lence ; the dispenser of justice and benevolence ; and he was the refuge of all 
who were oppressed. 

The Al-i-MuzafEar rose to power in Tars, while in Sabzawar (Hishapur) 

the Sarbadaris represented by Amir Abdur Eahman, one of the great men 

of Baihak, claimed the position, of an independent state. He was murdered 

by his brother Wajih-ud-din on the 12th of the month Kajab, in the year 

6th January 1338 738 H., and the latter became the head of the government. 

A,D. ' ' . 

Amir Wajih-ud-din at last made war against Herat and Mahk Muiz-ud- 

din Husen advanced to meet him at the head of a great array of Shuris, men 
. Khaesar, Sanjaris, Baluch, and Nikudaris. Both parties came into collision 
1342- 1343 A. D. in the district of Zawah on the 13th of Safar 743 A.H. and after a hard 
struggle victory declared at last for the Malik of Herat owing to his personal 
valour and presence of mind. 

After this decisive victory Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen subdued parts of the 
Kuhistan, and set up as an independent ruler. He turned his attention 
towards Badghis, and led a force in the directions of Balkh, Shibarghan and 
Andikbud. He laid waste those districts and defeated the tribes of Arlat and 
Abivard with great slaughter, and made two pillars of the heads of the slain. 

In those days the countries beyond the Oxus were in a condition of anar- 
chy, and no one cared what happened in Khurassan in consequence of which 
Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen found himself at liberty to set up as an independent 
ruler. His state music was played five times a day, and he prepared all the 
usual regulations and insignia of an independent sovereign. He greatly 
strengthened the existing defences of Herat, and added an outer line of ex- 
tremely strong and massive fortifications which enclosed a very wide area. 
The author of the Kauzat-ul-Jannat describes their ruins as follows : “ They 
extended from the bridge over the Jui Anjil to the gate (Darband) of Shaikh 
Khuram and from the confines of Malasian to the bridge of the tent makers, 
a distance of nearly one farsakh.” His ambitious projects brought him into 
collision with the Kaiani Maliks of Seistan, who had for some time past been 
ruling as an independent dynasty of Princes, a point on which their coins 
aSord clear evidence. 

Malik Qutb-jid-din bin. Shah Rulrn succeeded his uncle Shah Nusrat on the throne 
1330-1331 A.D- of Seistan in A. H. 731, having been duly elected at the votes of the princes of the royal 
■house and' great men of the State. His investiture with the sovereignty of Nirnruz took 
13th January 1331 place on Monday, Rabi I. S., on which occasion much largess was judiciously distributed. 

Qutb ud din was an excellent ruler, firm, politic, just, liberal, brave, devout, a patron of 
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learning, genius and piety, an enemy of vice and profligacy. He was wont to encourage 
worth by conferring of stipends, and every day there used to issue from his kitchens thirty 
ass loads of bread and ten of meat, with other necessaries in proportion which were distri ■ 
butted to strangers and poor. All Seistan acknowledged his sway. When he had com- 
pleted the organisation of his . kingdom, certain traitorous persons incited Malik Husain 
Grhuri, Euler of Herat, to invade Seistan, who in consequence in A. H. 734 led an army 1333-1334 A.D. 
more numerous than ants or locusts against the King. When the news of this invasion 
reached Malik Qutb-ud-din he gathered a force of 80,000 veteran troops, foot and horse, 
together with elephants, and set out from the city of Seistan to meet the army of Osuras- 
san. When the troops of Seistan had reached Chargewak (?) , the army of .Khurassan being 
encamped by the stream of Panjdeh, Amir Iqbal Sabiq,i one of the trusted adherents 
of Shaik Ala-ud-daulah Seistani, came to Mahk Qutb-ud-din and besought him to halt 
his army that he might go to the King of Herat and dissuade him from this enterprise, 
attacking Moslems, without just cause. The King said. Go and tell him that I have no 
fear or dread of him, but that I am loth to shed the blood of Moslems. If he will not 
relinquish this enterprise our dispute must be settled on the field of battle. Mir Iqbal 
delivered this message to Malik Husain, and showed him the overwhelming superiority 
of the army of Seistan. Malik Husain accepted his advice, and at once returned to Herat 
by double marches. Thus the two Kings returned home without fighting.” 

The geographical position of Seistan favoured the independence of the 
Kaiani Princes. While various claimants were striving for power in the 
countries to the north, the ambitions of the Kaianis would necessarily be 
unable to find expression in the acquisition of territory in that direction. 

In the opposite direction, however, towards the south there lay the 
districts which are now called Baluchistan and in these tracts the expansion 
of authority of the Kaiani family probably found unchecked scope. 

There is evidence to show that after the decease of Abu Said Sultan, 

Malik Kutb-ud-din probably took advantage of the condition of anarchy 
which ensued to extend his authority over Earman. A gold coin bearing 
the title of Kutb-ul-Hak Waud-dunya-wa-ud-din was examined in Seistan 
which bore, as mint town, the name Kirman. It was also dated 74 x, the last 
figure being illegible. 

The Al-i-Muzaffar who obtained possession of Pars, and Kirman in the 
course of a few years after the demise of Abu Said Sultan was a very short-lived 
dynasty and it did not gain possession of Kirman until after the year 754 H., 1353 A. d. 
or 18 years after the death of the last sovereign of the House of Chingiz Khan ; 
while Malik Kutb-ud-din alluded to in the extract from the Ihya-ul-Mulukas 
having repulsed Malik Husen Kurt, of Herat, was raised to the government 

lit is probable that Sabiq was his father’s Dame, following a well established custom in 
Seistan at the present day. 

The shrine of Mir Iqbal near the ruins of Peshawaian also was probably established at the 
residence of this holy person whose tomb it probably is that exists inside the building, w'here after 
his death and canonization the people of the country have resorted to invoke his aid and perform 
their vows. 
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1330-1331 A.D. of Seistan in 731 A. H, It would therefore not have been impossible for 
Malilr Kutb-ud-din to have gained possession of Kirman after the death of 
Abu Said Stiltan. 

To return to the account of the afiairs of Seistan, it is apparent that 
after the retreat of Malik Husen Kurt, of Herat, the Kaianis continued to 
rule as independent Princes in Seistan for some time until they in their turn 
came into collision with Timur. 

This great conqueror, who had revived the supremacy of the Turks and 
who emulated the achievements of the Chingiz Khan, was born in the year 
in which had died Abu Said, the last Sultan of the family of Chingiz Khan. 
He was born in Kesh in the country beyond the Oxus on the 25th of the 

28th Febrnary 1336 month of Shab’an in the year 736 H. 

AD . 

In his early years he was involved in the struggles that were taking 

place in the Provinces beyond the Oxus, and in this period of his career he 
w^as brought into contact with the Kaianis of Seistan and the Maliks of 
Herat, both of whom he subdued at a later date. 

Just before the turning point in his career he was compelled to retire into 
the country to the south of the Oxus, and in company with his ally, the Amir 
Husen (a descendant of Chingiz Khan), he retreated into the district of Kirmiz 
in the direction of Kandahar, and the district of Bakhtar Zamin. His in- 
tention was to wait for an opportunity to take possession of Kandahar, then 
in the possession of the Gliuris, and to make it his capital. While he was 
waiting for a chance to effect this, a revolution or insurrection had taken 
place in Seistan, and the Prince of Seistan having been worsted by his enemies 
asked for help from Timur (who was at that time in his 29th year). This took 

1362-1363 AD. place in the year 764 H. 

Timur and his ally, Amir Husen, marched to the assistance of the Kaiani, 
and the latter, who is named Jallal-ud-din Mahmud, received them well 
expressing his everlasting gratitude and bestowing valuable presents on his 
aUies. Suitable provision was also made for the 1,000 men at arms who 
formed the retinue of Timur. 

At this time seven forts were in the hands of the faction opposed to Malik 
Jallal-ud-din Mahmud ; and three of these were quickly taken by Timur. 
This so alarmed the Seistanis that they made their submission to the Malik 
and pointed out that if Timur captured the rest of the strongholds the coun- 
try would be at his mercy. Malik Jallal-ud-din Mahmud also saw the danger 
and without informing his aUies withdrew to his own territory, where his 
subjects rallied round him, and he raised a large force, of both horse and 
foot, at the head of which he marched against Timur and Amir Husen. Timur 
(:Uvided his fores into three bodies, Amir Husen faced the right wing of the 
Seistanis, the second body under one of Timur’s chiefs was opposed to their 
left wing, and Timur himself commanded the third body of his troops and the 
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advanced guard in person fronting the centre of the array of the men of 
Seistan. A fierce struggle took place and the troops of Timur and Amir 
Husen were being pushed back by the Seistanis ; seeing this Timur, at the head 
of his personal escort, entered the battle and after a severe struggle broke 
through the army of Seistan. In this struggle Timur received two wounds, 
one on his arm and another at the back of his foot, both of which were in- 
flicted by arrows discharged by one of the enemy. The wound in his foot left 
permanent effects, and it was owing to it that Timur was lame for the rest of 
his life, and was ever afterwards called “ Timur -lang, ” “ the lame Timur,” 
which has been corrupted into Tamerlane by European writers. 

In the list of Princes translated by A. G. Ellis, Esq., from the Ihya-ul- 
Muluk, there is no Prince of that name reigning in 764 H. But Sultan Mahmud 
bin Shah, Ali bin Nasr-ud-din (Kaiani) appears in that list as having reigned 
from 751 to 753 H. Either the latter date is wrong, or he was deposed in 
favour of his successor Tzz-ud-din bin Rukn-ud-din Mahmud. If the date 
is wrong then ’Izz-ud-din was the pretender or rival candidate whose suc- 
cessor brought Timur into Seistan to the aid of JaUal-ud-din Mahmud. It 
is impossible to suppose that Timur did not know which of the two was the 
rightful ruler, and it is still less probable that he made a mistake as to his 
name, and the date given for the transaction is too precise to admit of a mis- 
take being possible with respect to it. It can be shown that another date in 
the same list is also very probably incorrect, so that the probabilities in 
favour of the date given in the History of the Maliks being in this case 
doubtful are very great. 

A revolution therefore appears to have taken place during the lifetime of 
Sultan Mahmud Kaiani, and after his death Malik Tzz-ud-din succeeded to the 
government of Seistan- 

The state of affairs that prevailed in Seistan is very apparent from a 
reference to the genealogical scheme in Plate III. The office of ruler was not 
fixed and hereditary in one branch of this family, but the individual was 
elected by his kinsmen to hold the office, and he was in consequence at the 
mercy of those who raised him to that position which he could only hold 
while he kept friends with them. The stories of Arbab Seif-ud-din are borne 
out by the genealogical scheme, as he was full of the existence of Kaiani 
nobles, men of position and great power ; and his statement that the ruined 
palaces were the abodes of those persons is no doubt correct, or as close to 
the truth as it is possible to attain at this distance of time. 

The period of 50 years following the death of Abu Said Sultan was one of 
great prosperity for the Tajik Rulers in Khurassan. The Maliks of the Al-i- 
Kurt, ruling in Herat, held the eastern districts round Kandahar which in 
764 H. was held by the Ghuris. The Kaianis had extended their power 1362-1333 a.d, 
probably over Kixman, and to the south over Baluchistan. 

H 
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Trade must liave been briskly maintained with India, for if Malik Kutb- 
ud-din actually did possess elephants, as stated in the account taken from 
the Ihya-ul-Muluk, he could only have obtained them from India through 
Kandahar. From this place to Seistan there were two routes, one by way of 
Khisht in the oasis of !^hash, and the second down the valley of the Hel- 
mand. But these routes were not always open and generally unsafe owing 
to the encampments of the Nikudari tomans on the upper reaches of the 
Helmand. These were almost all non-Moslem tribes, professing the ancient 
pagan rebgion which their forefathers had brought with them from the 
steppes of High Asia. There were frequent complaints about the excesses 
of these predatory tribes, and it was this conduct that in the end drew upon 
them the wrath of the Great Amir Timur. 

Some of these tribes were doubtless subject to Seistan ; or at all events 
in the service of the Princes of that country. It was one of these tribal Maliks, 
or the headman of a toman serving in the Seistan army, who discharged the 
arrows at Timur in the engagement already alluded to, by which the latter 
was severely injured ; but it was also to the encampment of the Nikudaris that 
ho repaired for treatment, and where he rested until his wounds had healed. 

Elephants are not mentioned in the war with Timur on the first occasion 
or later. Either there were no longer elephants in Seistan, owing to the facili- 
ties for trade having disappeared, through the growing insecurity of the 
trade route, or the author of the Ihya-ul-Muluk was desirous of exalting the 
past glories of his family, in the eyes of the Persian Monarch, at whose 
Court he resided, by fanciful details of the resources of his ancestors. 

Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen Kurt, as has already been mentioned, extended 
his jurisdiction over the tribes of Turkish origin settled in Badris. These 
carried the complaints to the Amir Aziz, a chieftain of the Yurt of Chingiz 
Khan who had established supremacy for a time in the country beyond the 
Oxus. This chieftain thereupon resolved to put down the pretensions of the 
Tajik Euler of Herat He collected troops from all the districts between 
Kashgnar on the east, and Andikhud on the west, and appointed their 
rendezvous at Bal^. The outposts of Malik Muiz-ud-diii Kurt brought in 
intelligence of the advance of this great army towards Herat ; and that chief 
determined to confine himself to a strong position under the walls of Herat ; 
and he drew up intrenohments for this purpose which extended from the 
meadows of Kuhdastan, on the east and north side of the city of Herat, up to 
the village of Yumurgh (?) and the force he mustered to hold this line 
amounted to 4,000 horse and from 10,000 to 12,000 foot soldiers. The issue 
Was, however, unfavourable for the Malik, and after a strenuous resistance he 
was compelled to obtain terms of surrender through the good offices of the 
heads of the religious establishments in Herat: Malik Muiz-ud-din promised 
to regard the ruler of trans-Oxi ana as his Suzerain. 
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These events took place in the year 752 H. A conspiracy among the 1332 a.d. 
Qhnris in Herat drove him from the city to the fortress of Aman Koh, and his 
youngest brother Malik Bakir was raised to the seat of authority in Herat. 

In the year 753 Malik Muiz-ud-din set out for the country beyond the 
Oxus. He was well received, and was permitted to return to Herat where he 
seized Malik Bakir and re-established his own authority. 

In the year 759 H. he was involved in a struggle with the Amir Sitalmish 1358 a.d. 
who held the Kuhistan and with Amir Muhammad Khwajah, two Turkish 
Chiefs, each of whom were at the head of a large body of followers. Both 
these chieftains were, however, slain in battle. 

During the early period of his career, Timur was on terms of friendship 
with Malik Husen, and when the former moved across the Oxus to attempt 
the conquest of the country beyond that river, he left his family and those 
of his followers in the charge of the Malik. 

When Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen discerned that he had not much longer 
to live, he nominated his eldest son Malik Gheiath-ud-din Pii Ah to be his suc- 
cessor, and he willed the fort of Sarakhs and the surrounding country to his 
next son Mahk Muhamad, better known as the Amir-i-Ehurd, and to his own 
widow, of the Arlat tribe. Mahk Muiz-ud-din Husen, the Kurt, died on the 
6th of Zil-Kadeh in the year 772 H. 20th May 1371 a.e. 

Mahk Gheiath-ud-din Pir Ah succeeded his father, and he strengthened 
the wahs of Herat and built a new hne of fortifications, included within them 
many buildings and gardens, which before that time had been beyond the 
wahs of the city. His attitude, however, towards Timur was not particularly 
friendly, and he was much too powerful to be neglected ; so that event uahy 
Timur decided to march against him and reduce him to a position of sub- 
serviency ; and to this end, having given orders for the mobilisation of his 
forces, he crossed the Oxus in the last days of the year 782 H. at the head of 1386 a.d. 
a very numerous force. 

Malik Muhammad, the brother of the Malik Gheiath-ud-din. submitted 
to the invader. The latter was at Nishapur operating against the Sarbadaris, 
and Timur at once entered Jam and the Kohsuieh in order to prevent the 
fighting men of those districts joining the Malik. 

Before, however, advancing on Herat, Timur attacked and took the strong- 
hold of Foshan j, and then marched on the city itsell The gateway of Ansari, 
one of the exits in the new fortifications, was the scene of the principal attack, 
but two days afterwards a party of Timur’s soldiers effected an entrance by 
means of the passage, close to the Kushk-i-Mara gh ani. through which the Anjil 
canal entered the defences and which had apparently been left unguarded. 

The outer line of his defences having been pierced, the Malik, who had been 
fighting bravely at the gate which opened on the bridge over the Anjil canal, 
was forced to retire withia the city walls. Further resistance was rendered 

H 2 
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’382-1383 A.D. 


impossible by Timm: having promised quarter to all those who desisted from 
strife, and the Malik was compelled to surrender, and the next day he adr 
vanced from the citadel of Ikhtiyar-ud-din a^d made his formal submission 
to Timm, in the Ba^-i-Za^an where that chief had placed his head- 
quarters. 

The outer walls of Herat were demolished. A sum of money was imposed 
as a ransom on the city. It was paid within fom days. The treasmy and 
store-houses containing the hoards of the house of Kurt, which had been 
amassed dming many generations, were taken possession of and removed 
by Timm, who in addition ordered Maulana Nizam-ud-din with 200 families 
to remove to Shahr-i-Sabz, with all their dependants and clients. 

The fortress of Aman Koh which was held by the younger son of Malik 
Gheiath-ud-din, the Amic-i-Ghuri, was also rendered up to Timur. 

In 784 A. H. after the captme of the fortress of Tmshiz and the reduction 
of the famous stronghold of Kallat, Malik Gheiath-ud-di,n Kmt was carried 
to Samarkand i with other captives of rank by Timm. 

The sons of Malik Fakhr-ud-din Muhammad and of his brother com- 
plained in person to Timm that dming the lifetime of Malik Husen and his 
son Gheiath-ud-din Pic Ali, they had been deprived of their inheritance 
they were well received and the government of Ghm was conferred on the 
elder of the brothers, named Muhammad. 

At the close of the year 784 H. a revolution took place in Herat, the 
moving spirit being a certain man of Ghm named Abu Said-i-Ispahbad. This 
man, also known as the “ Ghuri Bacha,” had been imprisoned for ten years 
by Malik Gheiath-ud-din. but was released by Timm when he took Herat. 


1 Samarkand, the traditionary capital of that leader of the Turkish horde, whom the Persians 
call Afrasyab. Principal E. Denison Ross in Part J of the Heart of Asia, in a footnote to page 115, states 
that “ Tradition has it that Afrasiyab flourished about B.C. 580 he does not, however, mention the 
source from whence he derived his information. According to this tradition he must have been a con < 
temporary of Kyaxares, the Median King who died in 584 B.O. according to some authorities. 

A dynasty of Princes who are called the Afrasiyabi Maliks flourished in the countries beyond the 
Oxus, whose capital city was Samarkand until just previous to the invasion of the Moghols when the 
overgrown Empire of ^warazm absorbed their principality. But their power had previously been 
reduced by the encroachments of the Kara Khitais and other tribes whose westward movement heralded 
t-ne advent of the Chingiz Kh an. 

These Afrasiyabi Malika were Turks, but they had long been professors of Islam and their titles 
and names are .derived from Arabic sources. After capture of Bokhara, the Chingiz Khan advanced 
agai*^st Samarkand before which he appeared at the end of the month of Zib.—H'aj 616 A. H. (end of 
February 1220 A.D.) ; after the siege had continued for a few days, varying in different authorities from 
the 5th to the 9th day, the Kazi of the city, the Sheikh -ul-Islam, and a body of the ecclesiastical class 
a«nd profe:Ssion, who were old officials of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, went out and made their submission to 
Chingiz i^an and having returned to the city seized an opportunity and opened the gate, either of the 
Namazgah or Idgah, and admitted the Moghols. 

The citadel garrisoned by troops of Sultan Muhammad Kh'warazm Shah was invested and assaulted. 
It was taken and the garrison put to the sword. This took place on the 4th of April 1220 A.D. A Mo- 
ghol Intendent was left at Samarkand and a native of the place, a Muhammadan, was placed in charge 
of the city under him. The latter, therefore, was not destroyed by the Moghols ; although the walls 
and the works of the citadel were doubtless, to a great extent, dismantled. 

There is at this day close to the modern city of Samarkand the ancient site called. ‘‘Afrosiab.” 
This site was examined in 1903, in a very cursory manner, by the American Expedition under the 
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Malit Mutammad advanced on the city from Ghnr. at the head of an array 
of the tnrhulent inhabitants of that country, more foolish than he ; and the 
Ghuri Bacha ” having joined him they drove Timur’s ofEicials into the 
citadel of Ikhtiyar-ud-din ; and their bands spreading over the ciiy com- 
mitted all sorts of excesses. A portion of these desperadoes approached the 
gates of that fortress, and having piled the faggots of wood against the doors 
set them on fire. A body of Turks hoping to escape let themselves down from 
the walls, but they were intercepted and massacred to a man by these villains. 

Prince Miran Shah, son of Timur, was, however, in winter quarters at Panj - 
deh (commonly known as Pandi), and when he heard of the state of affairs 
in the city, he forthwith despatched troops tmder Amir Haji Seif-ud-din, and 
Amir Ak Bugha, to Herat, following in person with the rest of his forces. When 
those leaders arrived on the scene, they were met in the streets of Khiaban 
by the Ghuris, where a desperate struggle took place. The Ghuris were 
defeated and some of them fled into the city. Having dispersed during the 
night they wandered about the country. When, however, the Prince arrived 
in Herat, he made search for the fugitives, of whom his troops slew a great 
number and made a piUar of their heads as a warning to others. 

This foolish and ill-timed outbreak sealed the fate of the captive Malik 
and his family ; for, on news of the occurrence having reached Timur, 
he issued orders for the execution of Malik Gheiath-ud-din Pir ’Ali 
who was imprisoned in the citadel in Samarkand, and his brother 
Malik Muhammad, the Amir Ghuri. and Ali Beg, the Chief of the Jun Ghru- 
banis, who had held out in Kallat against Timur were likewise put to death 
in Andijan where they had been detained. The eldest son of the Malik, Pir 
Muhammad, however, still languished in prison, but the family of the Kurt 
Mahks of Herat ceased from this time forth to be of any importance. 


direction, of Mr. Raphael Pumpelly. The following description is from his published report ; — “ This is 
a pliteau of made earth, the debris of ruins, standing on the ‘loess ’ plain. It is covered to a great 
extent with Muhammadan cemeteries, with some traces of Mussiilman occupation and with fragments 
of pottery and bricks. The loess plain is deeply dissected by a stream, and several gullies have been 
cut in both the plateau of the ruins and the loess. It is difficult to distinguish between the made earth 
of the plateau and the underlying loess, except through the presence of fragments of pottery, charcoal 
and bones. 

“ We found such fragments down to a depth of about 40 feet below the general surface in the 
gullies, and it is not improbable that the thickness of debris is still greater.” 

“ Above this general surface rises the citadel mound to an additional height of 30 to 40 feet, or 170 
feet above stream at its base.” 

^ He ** siesit * 

“ The former walls of the city are represented now by ridges rising 20 or 30 feet above the surface 
within. Where the walls are cut by gullies old galleries are exposed which seem to have been continuous 
with the wall. * * (pages 11 and 12). The circumference of these remains is about 3 miles.” 

The town of Samarkand as it existed after the conquer by Chingiz, even to so late a date as the 
early years of Timur’s career, possessed no walls nor a ditch. It was an open town or large village 
and was doubtless founded by those of the inhabitants of the older city whose lives had been sp. red by 
Chingiz Khan. Timur made Samarkand his capita 1. foctilied it and raised those buildings whose decay- 
ing lemi^ins are still to be classed among the wonders of the world. 
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There now remained only the Kaiani Maliks of Seistan ; and they were 
destined to feel the force of Timur’s power very shortly. The Sarbadaris 
continued to rule in Sabzawar, where i^wajah ’All Mu’wid held authority 
in subordinate to Timur, whereas the Maliks of Seistan were independent 
rulers, though they had doubtless before this recognized Timur as their 
Suzerain. 

In the year 785 H. Timur lost his elder sister Kutlu^ Turkan Agha ; 
andinadditiontohisprivategrief he was involved in hostilities in the direction 
of the Jattah. In the autumn of the same year he was, however, once more 
at liberty to turn his attention towards Mazenderan ; but when he had reached 
the Mur gh ab news was brought to him that Shei^ Daud had broken out in 
open rebellion in Sabzawar. That Taban Bahadur had been slain, and the 
Sheikh had shut himself up in the fortress of Badarabad, which is a stronghold 
situated on the summit of a hill. The Nikudaris of the Gtarmsir were also 
exhibiting signs of disafiection, as well as the people of Seistan. On learning 
of the state of affairs in Khurassan Timur gave up his plan for the invasion 
of Mazenderan, merely despatching a force to watch the movements of Amir 
Wah, and to safeguard his own frontier, and at the head of his troops he turned 
aside to deal with the movement in Khurassan. 

The fort of Badarabad was of great strength. It was one of the ancient 
strongholds in the hills of Isfirar (Sabzawar). Taban BahMur was slain 
at Farmakan by an arrow and the Sheikh Daud, or as he is styled in the 
Eauzat-ul-Jannat, Sheiki Ali, Khat-tai, fled to Badarabad because he con- 
sidered that the responsibility for this deed would be thrown on him. A 
general tumult had evidently arisen in the district ; for Farmakan is one of the 
fortress in it. It is said to have been of exceeding great strength and its 
construction is attributed to Sultan Masud Ghaznawi. 

The Government of Sabzawar had been conferred on Sheikh Daud, while 
Taban Bahadur was the Intendent or Eesident at his Court to watch over 
Timur’s interests. The operations in Sabzawar were intrusted to an expedi- 
tionary force, while Timur himself proceeded to Herat. After he had settled 
the affairs of Herat Timur set out for Sabzawar. Badarabad was reduced 
and the garrison numbering 6,000 men were put to the sword. After this place 
had been reduced Timur continued his march towards Seistan. 

Shah Jallaludin, the Malik of Farah, hastened to make his submission 
and was rewarded with gifts. 

“ And from Farah I set my face towards Seistan and sent on in advance Ak Timur 
Bahadur, at the head of a force of my devoted and vahant soldiers and leaders of squad- 
rons, and I ordered him to lay waste the country of Seistan. They having set forth, over- 
ran the whole country up to the very gates of (the city of) Seistan and rejoined me with 
a great store of wheat, flocks of sheep, cattle and slaves without number. Having dis- 
posed of the affairs of Uk I arrived before the fortress of Zirreh. The men within closed 
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the gates and opposed mo. I thereupon ordered my commanders and the leaders of my 
troops to advance against the fort at once, to give the garrison no rest, and to carry it by 
assault. In accordance with my orders my devoted soldiers attacked the place like swarms 
of ants and locusts upon every side. Having gained the bank and the foot of the walls 
they made breaches in the defences and entered the place. They commenced slaying 
and spoiling the enemy within it. But within the citadel fortress there were 5,000 men 
of war who, renouncing aH hope of existence, ofEered a brave resistance until they fell under 
the weapon of my soldiers. By the assistance of Divine Providence the capture of this 
fortress was effected in the first day of the operations. Having captured the fortress 
of Zirreh I mounted my charger and set out with the intention of taking the fortress of 
Seistan itself, and when I had approached that place I halted my troops at some distance 
from it ; and accompanied by a detachment, I advanced to make a personal reconnaissance 
of the fortress of Seistan and its approaches and the points open to attack, I made 
towards a gate, and when only a short distance away I ascended a “tappa ’’ (mound) 
which is called Hutluk and halted upon the summit. I placed as a precautionary measure 
2,000 men at arms in complete armour, in an ambush. When the people of the country 
saw me come to a stand upon the summit of the “ tappa” they recognised whom they had 
to deal with, and Shah Kutb-ud-din, the Prince of Seistan, despatched to my presence 
Shah-i-Shahan and Taj-ud-din Seistan’- who were the chief of all his leaders. When 
they had been admitted to my presence and had bent their knees in homage they gave 
me the message entrusted to them by Malik Kutb-ud-din, to the effect that if my bene- 
volence and favour would be directed to the afiairs of Seistan and the people of that coun- 
try any tribute w:hich my oflficials might fix would be accepted by him and no delay in 
its payment would be allowed to occur.” 

A reference to the plan of Zahidan, which the traditions of Seistan represent 
as having been the city which Timnr captured and which was the capital at 
that period, will show the natural mound that exists at the present day not 
far from the southern angle of the ruins of the town wall of Zahidan. The 
word tappa ” used in the record from which the foregoing account has been 
taken is in ordinary use to this day in Seistan, and it is applied either to the 
natural outlying mounds of "^dasht ” formation, such as is the isolated mound 
close to Zahidan, or to those formed by the debris of ruined buildings. In the 
account of Sharaf-ud-din Ali, Yazdi, it is stated that Timur ascended a sandhill^ 
or dune. It, however, is certain that Timur must have had in attendance 
on him a considerable staff of ofiB.cers of high rank, as well as his own personal 
escort of horsemen ; and it would have been a very large sandhill which would 
have afforded room for this body of horsemen on its summit and its slopes. 
It does not seem to be likely that in the immediate vicinity of the city there 
should be such a group of sandhills of such a height as would afford a favour- 

3^Tai-ud-din Seistani who its mentioned here was not a member of the family of the M diks of 
Seistan. There are some grounds for believing him to have been the head of the family of the Mirs 
of Seistan, whose descendants are now Kad-Khudas of the circle of villages for which Iskil is the cer'tre, 
and this is also the residence of the family ; the eldest son of the late Mir Abbas is the Kad-Khwda of that 
circle ; of his younger brothers two hold the same office in other circles. This family of the Mirs. the 
descendants of Mir Barid* is ouo of undoubted and great antiquity. 
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able position for reconnoitring. Timtrr must bave ridden round the whole 
of the town wMch be proposed to attack, and as bis course would be just beyond 
tbe walls of tbe gardens that surrounded Zabidan be would come upon tbe 
natural “ tappa,” or pass, so close to it as at once to see tbe advantages it 
offered for a general view of tbe positions beld by tbe Seistanis. To tbe east 
of tbe ruins, wherever tbe sands bave been moved by tbe summer winds, ex- 
tending up to the, deposit of recent alluvium in tbe direction of Khadang 
(a modern village), there are revealed the traces of ancient canals, watercourses 
and their distributaries, and tbe time-worn mounds formed by tbe walls of 
enclosures, evidently once upon a time gardens, each having been surrounded 
by a mud wall. In tbe direction of Khadang these gardens (among which 
there were also pleasure bouses and residences of rich men and the people 
employed in the care of tbe gardens) extended for at least half a mile beyond 
the city. To tbe north-west beyond tbe Maidan that stretches between tbe 
Extra Mural Palace (tbe Sarai-i-Siasati), and tbe Masjid, tbe surface of the 
country is strewn with debris, tbe remains of humble tenements occupied by 
agriculturists, who lived on tbe banks of tbe canals that irrigated the land 
which they tilled. To the east, gardens and residences must bave extended 
up very nearly to tbe foot of the natural mound alluded to and up to the string 
of loosely linked but striking sandhills which at this day shut out the view of 
tbe country towards the west from tbe ruins of Zabidan. 

Tbe gardens were irrigated by means of tbe distributaries from tbe canals 
which existed at that time. To the south-east of Zabidan these canals entered 
the city through passages left in the walls of the town, just such as that by 
which the Anjil canal entered the new defences of Herat (the neglect of which 
led to the fall of that city) already alluded to. Beyond the city walls of 
Zabidan towards the south-east there is a trace of the fosse that cut through 
the Lurg, or rise in the ground on which the city stood an ancient canal comes 
up to the outer edge of this fosse, and there it ends ; there were no doubt aque- 
ducts which admitted the canal water into the city. To the south-east of 
Zabidan the grormd is however so torn by the wind and overlaid by sand 
that at a very short distance from the ruined walls all traces of ancient canals 
or gardens and their enclosing walls have disappeared. But there is no doubt 
that the old windmills and the remains of buildings to the south-east of the 
former, which are situated at the east angle of the ruined city, were well within 
the suburbs and gardens that surrounded Zabidan. 

No trees could have shut out the view of the city walls on that afternoon 
when Tim.ur rode up to the siimmit of the mound to view the defences he was 
about to assail. The high walls of the gardens, as they do now, sheltered 
orchards of pomegranates and also vines. A few mulberry, cypress or Kora 
Gaz trees must alone have broken the flat lines of the mud walls, and th© 
round outlines of the smaller trees appearing over them. 
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The entrances of the narrow lanes that were bounded by the gardens 
and which pursued a devious course between their walls towards the city 
probably had been closed and their openings in the direction of the country 
beyond probably fortified by banks and ditches, and they were fuU of armed 
men. 

Behind the outlying gardens, rose the walls and towers of Zahidan, 
doubtless crowded with deeply interested spectators, and further away to 
the left hand there stood the yet loftier battlements of the Sarai-i-Tahiri with 
its massive outer fortifications. On the highest tower of this pHe of buildings, 
where now is pointed out the so-caEed bower of Malik Kutb-ud-din’s fair daugh- 
ter, the insignia of the Kaianis and their banners must have been displayed 
on that day. 

The declining rays of a winter sun cast its pale light, on that fateful after- 
noon, upon the scene, illuminating the walls of gardens, city and palace alike, 
and its rays were reflected back from the weapons and armour of the crowds 
that fined the walls to view that group of chieftains gathered on the summit 
and slopes of the mound beyond the outlying gardens. 

From the ramparts, and from the city itself, there must have arisen a 
confused murmur of human voices, mingled with the cries of animals, from the 
crowds of fugitives who had streamed for days into the space within the town 
walls, driven to shelter within their protective sweep by the bands of fierce 
riders of the advanced screen of Timur’s fight horsemen. 

The fate of Zirreh might well be guessed from the presence of that group 
of chiefs of the invading force who had reined up their chargers on the summit 
of that mound. 

There must have been many persons that day among that crowd of anxious 
spectators who had seen Timur previously, and these could have pointed 
out to their more ignorant brethern that figure, the centre of the group of 
chieftains, mounted on a war horse, the best of all the studs of conquered pro- 
vinces ; as the Great Amir whose fame even then as a leader and as an intrepid 
man-at-arms himself had rendered him the idol of his followers and the 
great exemplar of the Champion of Islam and the Holy Warrior, through all 
succeeding ages of the History of the Nearer East. 

Concealed from the view of the crowds which fined the ramparts stood 
the serried ranks of the 2,000 men-at-arms, armed cap-a-pie after the oriental 
fashion. These men were drawn up out of sight of the garrison of Zahidan 
ready for any emergency. . ^ , 

Their services were soon required. 

While negotiations were being instituted and Timur was listening to 
the petition of the deputation from the Malik, the Seistanis seeing him on 
the mound with apparently only a few men around him, with one accord 
issued from the shelter of the walls, and regardless of the chiefs who were 

c 
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in Timor’s presence, and unmindful of tte orders of their ruler Malik Kutb- 
ud-din, they advanced in warlike array with the obvious intention of referring 
matters to the arbitration of the sword. 

“ When a breach of the negotiations became apparent,” to continue the narrative 
of the Maifuzat-i-Sahib Kiran, “ I detailed Muhammad Sultan at the head of a small body 
of men to attract the Seistanis in the direction of the <^en country and by engaging the 
enemy to entice them into a position in which my troops hidden in ambush could act 
efEectually. In accordance with my orders, Muhammad Sultan advanced and engaging 
the enemy commenced gradually to give way before their attack until at last the enemy 
were drawn towards those 2,000 horsemen. The Seistanis thinking Muhammad Sultan’s 
retirement to be real became greatly emboldened and fiercer in their efforts, and 
advanced into the open country. Then the 2,000 horsemen (emerging from their con- 
cealment) suddenly charged the men of Seistan and cut off their retreat. A desperate 
conflict took place and on both sides a very great number of men were laid low upon 
that field of death. At this crisis I ordered my personal escort to advance and they 
riding to the aid of their comrades completely overthrew the Seistanis. A very great 
number of these were killed and wounded, and the remainder fled in a sad plight and 
entered their ddEences closing the gate behind them” 

Tbe Seistanis were almost all foot soldiers and with their daggers brought 
down the chargers of Timur’s horsemen. 

Timur thereupon returned to the main body of his troops, who had 
encamped for the night, and during the hours of darkness a vigilant guard 
was maintained. 

The next day Timur arrayed his forces for the attack on Zahidan, 
and his divisions advanced to take up their respective positions with their 
warlike music playing and shouting their war cries, in order to overawe the 
garrison. On this day there was no fighting and the troops returned to their 
lines, which as a precautionary measure had been entrenched. 

The night being dark, 10,000 Seistanis stole out of Zahidan to make a 
night attack on the besiegers ; and perceiving that the position occupied by 
A mir Shams-ud-din, the son of Mir ’Abbas, and BirSt Sjwajah, was not vigil- 
antly guarded, they fell upon it, and those officers failing to repulse the attack, 
the enemy entered the entrenchments and penetrated to the camp itself ; 
and there they destroyed and injured many transport and other animals such 
as camels and horses. "When the assailants got among the tents, the troops 
now thoroughly roused assembled from all sides, and poured volleys of arrows 
into tbe ranks of the enemy who were at length driven back with the loss of a 
very great number who fell under the lances and swords of Timur’s men, and 
only a small proportion of the attacking force retired wounded and disheartened 
to their positions. 

The next morning at dawn Timur drew up his forces in the order assigned 
to them the day previous, and a general attack was maintained on the works 
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tlie whole of that day. In the midst of the struggle the Amir Zadah Ali 
at the head of 500 horse charged a body of the enemy who were drawn up 
before the gate opposite him, and compelling them to retire entered the place 
with the fugitives. The Seistanis from all sides rushed upon this devoted band, 
and a desperate battle took place, the enemy succeeding in cutting ofE the re- 
treat of this band of their enemies. Amir Zadah Ali, however, at the head 
of the few men at his disposal maintained a valiant attitude inflicting great 
loss on the enemy, but of his men there was hardly one left alive who was 
hot wounded. Ak Timur, Bahadur, had in the meantime come to there 
rescue at the head of 1,000 horse, and having dispersed the body of the enemy 
who were keeping the gate, entered it, and brought away Amir Zadah Ali 
and his own men. Beturning after this feat of arms to the presence of Timur 
who commanded the centre in person, these officers received prompt reward 
and his congratulations on their conduct. At this juncture, having made 
trial of his fortune, and perceiving he was not at all likely to oppose Timur 
with any prospect of success, Shah Kutb-ud-din consulted with his chieftains 
as to whether he ought not to repair to the presence of Timur and contrive to 
avert the calamity which threatened to overwhelm his state. Some of his 
nobles agreed with him, while others were all for continuing the struggle. 
Shah Kutb-ud-din, however, out short all further discussion by coming out 
of the fortress and lowering his banners. 

“My commanders having reported the circumstances to me, taking the lowering of the 
standards of Seistan as a sign of the enemy having submitted, while I was discussing 
the subject the envoy of Shah Kutb-ud-din relying on my benevolence came into my 
presence, and making a humble obeisance asked for a cessation of hostilities. I accord- 
ingly ordered my troops to refrain from further strife and despatched Amir Zadah Ali 
to bring Shah Kutb-ud-din to me. When Shah Kutb-ud-din rode up he alighted from 
his horse and bent his knee in token of submission, but I desired him to mount his horse 
again. He then broached the subject at issue, and asked pardon for his faults and mis- 
deed. I replied that as he had shown his sincerity by coming in person to me, I bestowed 
on him again the country of Seistan, and with deep obeisance he expressed his gratitude 
for my clemency. My officers and soldiers thereupon entered into conversation with him 
and offered their congratulations on bis conduct throughout (the operations).” 

Timur now laid aside bis armour, and retained only the quilted jacket 
worn under it, and mounting a palfrey and attended only by 15 men-at-arms 
be set out to visit the left division of his forces. On bis way 20,000 or 
30,000 Seistanis let themselves down from the battlements Sind set upon 
Timur and his small escort. He thereupon was compelled to retire to the 
centre, but before he got out of range of the arrows, shot by the enemy, his 
horse was wounded by one of these missiles. 

Orders were at once issued that Shah Kutb-ud-din was to be forthwith 
put into confinement and orders were also issued to recommence hostilities. 

1 2 
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Zahidan was taken ; and tlie garrison tliat remained was put to tlie sword and 
a general massacre took place. The assailants obtained much booty. 

“ I issued orders that the fortress and city of Seistan should be destroyed and that 
the treasures and buried hoards laid up by the Maliks and sovereigns of past ages 
should be collected and brought into my presence. 

“ Arab horses, pacing mules, Backtrian, camels, and other valuable booty without 
end were seized and reserved as my personal property.” 

Timur rested several days in Seistan and then set out up the valley of 
the Helmand for Kala-i-Bist. The destruction of Tak and of the Band-i- 
Eustam, and the consequent alteration of the scheme in existence and balance 
of population followed. 

Although the name of the city of Seistan was not mentioned in the narra- 
tive of its destruction, there does not seem, however, any probability that the 
statement of the Shijrat-ul-Muluk and the traditions that Zahidan was the 
city is incorrect. The interior of the ruined city is full of decaying hunaan 
skeletons, which occur also beyond the north-east wall of the town and in 
front of the Darwaza-i-Bakhtiari.’^ These are the remains of corpses 
hastily buried under fallen walls and which now after the course of centuries 
have been uncovered by erosion due to wind action. The high and dry 
situation of Zahid,an has preserved these remains, which are probably the 
lowest layer of the buried corpses of the victims of their own rashness, put 
to the sword by Timur’s orders. 

The government of Seistan was made over to Shah-i-Shahan, a member 
of the Princely Family to which Shah Kutb-ud-din belonged, and the latter 
with his family was deputed to Samaik, while the Ulema, men of the reli- 
gious profession and Eazis of the country, were ordered to betake themselves 
to Farah, there to dwell. Seistan was conquered in the month of Shawal in 
December 1383 A.D. the year 786 H. 

It henceforward ceased to exist as an independent state, and although 
its rulers (of the Kai'ani family) were afterwards reinstated, they held the 
country of the descendants of Timur. It required, however, another massacre 
and invasion to bring them completely under the sway of the Timurid Princes, 
after the great Amir Timur had departed from this transitory world. 

According to the Ihya-ul-Muluk, Shah Kutb-ud-din was executed by 
Timur, and this is also the account preserved in a very confused and mani- 
festly inaccurate legend in which Timur and his son Shah Eukh are inter- 
changed, and both are made to play a part in the sack of Zahidan. Neither 
the MaHuzat-i-Sahib Kiran, nor the Zafarnamah, makes any mention of Malik 
Kutb-ud-din having been executed. 


wu l>aff5za-i-Bahhti^i, to judge from the ruins, ms the principal entrance to Zsiidan 
Why it shordd have been such is not obvious. None of the remains of the other gates are anvthino 
Lkoas maswe. Indeed with the exception of the gates of the citadel, the entrances to the^^wf 
other than the gate of the Bakhtiaris, are merely gaps in the circuit of the ruined walla, ^ 
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Enins of Zahidan, destroyed by Timni’ (Tamerlane), Deor-Jany. 1384 A.D. 

(Part I to face page 60.) 
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Tlie Malilr Gheiath-ud-din of Herat was put to death, but bis death was 
due to the tumult and sedition raised by the Ghuri Bacha and Malik Muham- 
mad, the Kurt. 

Seistan after the terrible fate of Zahidan remained quiescent, if not loyal, 
under the government of the Shah-i-Shahan, and the troops of Seistan saw 
much service under the banners of the Great Amir, notably 5 years after the isss A.n. 
episode of Zahidan, when the Shah-i-Shahan commanded in person with the 
troops of his country aided by other contingents of Timur’s troops, at the 
prolonged siege of Sirjan, in which Gudarz, the Mamluk of Abu Ishak ol the Al-i- 
MuzzafEar, held out for a long time. There was therefore no reason why Shah 
Kutb-ud-din should have been put to death by Timur, nor is the fact of his 
having died in Samarkand alluded to. As he was, in aU probability, a young 
man when Zahidan was taken, it is not improbable that he returned to Seistan 
and resumed the government on the death of Timur in 807 H. The author of 
the Ihya-ul-Mxiluk appears to have had a very convenient memory, and he 
never alludes to the fate of Malik Husen, Shahid, the Malik Muiz-ud-din Husen 
of the Rauzat-ul- Jannat. ^ This Prince is styled Shaliid, or the Martyr, 
to this day, and his end and reign are altogether omitted by the author of 
the Ihya-ul-Mtiluk ; he does not appear among the Princes of Seistan in the 
genealogical scheme nor in the list of Princes. Moreover, the legends and the 
Shijrat-ul-Muluk distinctly mention the building of Kala-i-Fath by Malik 
Kutb-ud-din, and the latter mentions his release by Shah Rukh, and his re- 
appointment to Seistan, and his subsequent rebellion against that Prince. 


lA good example of the partiality of the Ihya-nl-Mtiluk is to be fouDd ii; his versions of the 
position of Malik Kutb-ud-din with reference to Malik Husen of Herat, and the account of the same 
in the Hauzat-us-Safa. Malik Kutb-ud-din, bin Shah Rukn, is represented by the author of the Ihya-ul- 
Muluk as being a most puissant chieftain, and to have possessed elephants, and a veteran army at his 
command. The following account is taken from the Rauzat-us-Safa : — In the month of Muharram of 
the year 741 H. the Muzzaffarides invaded Kirman and took possession of it. 

Malik Kutb-ud-din of Nimroz asked for aid to capture Kirman of Malik Husen of Herat. The 
latter despatched Malik Daud in command of a body of G-huris to ejffect the capture of Kirman, who 
marched with Malik Kutb-ud-din. 

This body of troops, by marching at night and hid^g among the hills by day, succeeded in con- 
cealing their movements, and arrived all unperceived to a distance of 4 farsakhs of Kirman. One of the 
officials of the Amir Mubariz discovered their presence in the village of Khash Khak and fled to Kirman 
with the news. After consulting with his adherents the Anoir Mubariz evacuated Kirman, and Malik 
Daud and his men took possession of it. Amir Mubariz returned, however, ’wuth troops to Kirman and 
laid siege to it and, notwithstanding the sorties made by the Ghuris, reduced the garrison to great 
straits. Malik Kutb-ud-din left the city on the pretence of going to bring reinforcements to raise the 
siege, and Malik Daud and his son, after prolonging their resistance for some time longer, eventually 
were forced to make terms, and in the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir in the year 741 H. (November 
1340 A.D.) he was permitted to march away in the direction of ]^urassan. This Malik Kutb-ud-din 
of Nimroz is the same person as he who is mentioned in the Ihya-ul-Muluk as having successfully 
“ bluffed ” Malik Husen of Herat in 734 A. H. (1333-1334 A.D.). Unless a pestilence had killed his 
elephants and swept away his veterans in the space of seven years that had elapsed, it appears 
inexplicable, that he was compelled to ask for assistance from his former antagonist. 

The Muzaffarides, however, dispossessed the Shirwanid Maliks, some two or three of whom 
followed the last of the Kara Khitai Rulers of Kirman. This dynasty founded by Burak Hajib in 610 A. H. 
(1213-1214 A.D.) is said by the author of the Habib-us-Siyar to have lasted 80 years. 

The last of the Maliks of the Shirwan family was named Kutb-ud-din, Nekroz, and abandoned 
Kirman to the Amir Mubariz-ud-din in 741 A. H. 

The* same author just alluded to mentioned that one of the rulers of the Shirwanid family introduced 
a large body of Hazara and “Avghan” tribes whom he ^le.ttied on his frontiers as a protective measure ; 
but as these rulers had no means at their disposal to overawe these guardians of .the peace, the latter, 
waxing bold and defying the locajl rulers, committed grofit depredations in Abar Koh and Ffirs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After he had completed the suhjvigatioii of the country, and destroyed 
the dam, or weir, in the Helmand, Timur continued his journey towards Kala- 
i-Bist, along idie banks of the Helmand. It is not possible to identify any of 
the localities mentioned in his route. Though the names exist, the sites have 
long ago been obliterated partially or altogether. Arbab Seif-ud-din, whose 
stories and information as to the legends, and old sites of Seistan, were of very 
great interest, was not with the Mission when it marched down the valley 
of the Helmand in the winter of 1903. The uames of Kala-i-Kakah and Kala- 
i-Surkh exist, but which of the crumbling ruins through which the Mission 
passed on its journey along the banks of the Helmand should bear those names 
it is not possible to decide. 

At Kala-i-Kakah information reached Timur that the Nikudaris who 
were encamped in the valley of the Helmand, their usual resort in the winter, 
had broken up their encampments and were on the move towards Kej and 
Makran. A strong force under the Amir Zadah Miranshah was despatched 
in pursuit of those fugitives, and after travelling day and night across the 
waterless desert, the Nikudaris were discovered in the pasture lands of 
Karan.^ The latter, true to their traditions, elected to fight rather than 
submit tamely ; and probably the recollections of past misdemeanours 
weighed heavily upon their conscience ; at any rate they fought, and were 
defeated and the head of their leader taken back as a voucher of the complete 
fulfilment of his orders to Timur. In the meantime Timur had met the Mahk 
Mamakatu who had wounded him so grievously many years previously in 
Seistan. The bearing of the Malik was regarded as suspicious, notwithstand- 
ing the submission he had made, and the presents he had placed before the 
Great Amir. Upon a sign from the latter, as soon as Mahk Mamakatu had 
left the presence, he was seized, and volleys of arrows were discharged at 
him, which soon put him out of the world. 

Nothing of importance is heard of Seistan during the lifetime of Timur ; 
and it undoubtedly continued as a district subject to the Governor of Khuras- 
san who held his Court in Herat. 

isth February 1405. The Great Amir died in the year 807 H. and the usual scramble for power 
took place among the 36 descendants whom he left behind him. The only 
surviving son of the Great Conqueror Shah Bukh Mirza, however, very shortly 
afterwards succeeded in gaining possession of his father’s empire ; and in 

^ ‘Haran is spelled both in the Zafar Namah and MaJfuzat-i-8ahib Karani with a hard K : from 
its general direction from the Helmand it probably was the disteiot in which Chagai is situated, or 
the delta of the MSshkel riyer. 
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808 H. there was a Shah Kuth-ud-din reigning in Seistan, as a feudatory of 
that Prince who held his court in Herat.^ 

In that year the Prince of Seistan (according to the Eauzat-us-Safa) 
reported that the brothers ’Ali Shah and ^eiath-ud-din Shah, sons of the 
late Jallal-ud-din Shah of Farah, were beconaing restive, and were not amen- 
able to authority. Shah Rukh accordingly despatched an expedition to 
Farah and the refractory brothers having been made prisoners were duly 
punished. 

According to the Ihya-ul Muluk, there are two Maliks of Seistan of the 
name of Kutb-ud-din, but it does not appear to be improbable that there 
was in reality only one of that name who was taken prisoner by Timur and 
released, or who made his escape, after the death of the conqueror. The 
author of the Eauzat-ul-Jannat mentions the fact of Malik Kutb-ud-din Mu- 
hammad having on more than one occasion proved refractory, and to have 
actively opposed Shah Eukh’s demands for money and help ; no dates are 
given in that account ; but the Eauzat-us-Safa mentions that in 819 A. H. 1416a.d. 
Shah Eukh, marched from Fars to Kirman to put down local disturbances, 
and that he continued his march towards Herat from Kirman, by way of the 
desert, that is to say, by way of Gurg and Nasirabad, along the ancient Trade 
Eoute. He would in this case have passed through Seistan, and probably 
it was on this occasion that the intercession of the Famous Divine, styled 
the Zain-ul-MiUat Wa-ud-din, saved, Malik Kutb-ud-din from experiencing 
the wrath of his Suzerain.^ 

According to the “ Ihya-ul-M\iluk,” in 825-826 A. H. the city “ having 1 121-1422 A.D. 
become largely invaded by the moving sands, MaKk Ah decided to build a 
new city. For this purpose he selected a locality (called Mirak), the pro- 
perty of Miran Mir-Abd- Allah, and acquired it by purchase. The spot thus 
chosen was removed from the sands and close to the Helmand.” This perhaps 
refers to the building of the town which grew up round the citadel of Kala- 
i-Fath. The ruins from which the fragments of tile bearing the date 831 
A. H. was brought are now submerged by great drifts of sand, and the 
temporary capital after the sack and destruction of Zahidan probably 
occupied that site. The position of Kala-i-Fath is even now removed from 
the encroachments of sand and at that time it was also close to the 
Helmand. 

Kala-i-Mir, Deh Mirak and Mirabad are names that still linger in the 1427-1428 a.d. 
country closely adjoining the ruins of Kala-i-Fath, and the district in which 
the latter stands may have been called Mirak as it was held by the Mir family 

1 Malik Kutb-ud-din Kaiani apparently escaped duriug the confusion which followed on the 
death of Timur, and made his way to Herat and threw himself on the clemency of Shah Rukh. 

2 Shall Rukh did invade Seistan in force (Matl’a-us-Sa’adain), but the capital Kala ^'ath 
held out successfully and on the intervention of the Chief Priest of Seistan Shah Rukh withdrew to 
Herat after laying waste the country and destroying the three weiis in the Helmand River 
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of which Abdullali was the chief. In course of time Sultan Shah Eukh passed 
away. He had seven sons horn to him, of whom six had died during his own 
lifetime. His eldest and sole surviving son was secure in his government 
of the provinces beyond the Oxus, but the wide dominion of the late monarch 
to the south of that river was the scene of the struggles for their possession 
that took place between the progeny of the six sons who had predeceased 
their father. Seistan had for many years been recovering from the efiects 
of the conquest of the country by Timur ; and to such an extent that the 
Prince of Seistan was able to take advantage of the state of anarchy that 
prevailed to set up as an independent ruler. 

1447-1448 A.o. In 851 A. H. Prince Babar. Mirza, son of Baisanghar Mirza son of Shah 

EuMi, established himself in Herat, and the pretensions of the Kaiani Prince 
of Seistan towards independence brought the latter very soon into colhsion 
with that Prince. Malik Mu’i’z-ud-din Husen, “Husen Shahid” as he is 
called in the local traditions, is a historical personage and he is mentioned 
in the Eauzat-ul- Jannat as having set up as an independent Prince in Seistan 
where he had coined money and had caused the public prayers to be read 
in his own name omitting aU mention of his Suzerain in both. He had in 
addition greatly strengthened his city (Kala-i-Fath). He had, however, 
become unpopular. He was a tyrant and had alienated the regard of his sub- 
jects by tmdue severity, and a too close regard for humiliating observances 
on the part of his chief men and nobles. He is also accused of having put 
to death many of the latter, and had also slain many of his subjects, who were 
not deserving of death. This description reads very much like the account 
of a revolution, in which the defeated side had sufEered greatly from the 
vindictive nature of the successful claimant to supreme authority. He also 
inaugurated changes in the currency and the money coined by him had been 
increased to a weight of Mith Kals. 

None of his coins have, however, been discovered. 

The first expedition undertaken by Prince Babar in person was not very 
successful. Amir Khalil Hindukah, his chief supporter, was away in Badghis, 
to watch the movements of Hagh Beg and his son Abdul Latif , who were mass- 
ing troops on their frontier. Malik Husen was induced to make a nominal 
surrender. He promised to behave in a proper manner in the future, and he 
also sent presents to the Prince, who was in all probability only too glad to have 
saved his face, and was thus set free to act against his more formidable 
enemies who were drawing to a head in the north. Malik Husen evidently did 
not fulfil his promises of amendment, and continued to ignore the rights of 
the Lord Paramount over him and his state. 

When Prince Babar had placed his own affairs on a more stable footing 
for the time being and had returned to Herat in 869 A. H., he despatched a 
force under the command of Amir Shalil Hindukah to reduce the Prince of 
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Seistan to a state of complete obedience. Malik Husen seems, however, to 
have been a match for this force, and the commander was obliged to ask for 
reinforcements. These were despatched under the Amirs Aweis Tarkhan, 
Husen, Jandar, and others to assist Amir Khalil Hindukah, who drove Malik 
Husen into his city, which was thereupon blockaded. 

The Seistanis issued from the place and fought an action in the open field 
in which they were defeated with heavy loss. Malik Husen finding himself 
hard pressed, and that his subjects also were tired of him, fled from the capital 
to the island in the Zirreh, where he took shelter among the jungle (reed beds). 
This place was undoubtedly the Koh-i- Khwa j ah and the city (now in ruins) 
upon its slopes. Seistan was bestowed on the successful leader by Prince 
Babar to be held as a fief under the latter ; and all the Sardars of Seistan and 
Zabulistan submitted to their new master. Mahk Husen, however, still pos- 
sessed influence in Seistan for he again collected a force and attempted to re- 
gain possession of his capital. He was unsuccessful, and ir^ the end he was 
routed and his followers dispersed. Then at last, after a short time had 
lapsed, his head was brought in to Amir Kjalil Hindukah who was freed 
from all further anxiety with reference to this energetic but unfortunate Prince. 

The Rauzat-us-Safa contains details as to the manner in which the 
death of Malik Husen was compassed which were gathered from the accounts 
that existed in the country. 

After that their cause had become desperate' and they had been com- 
pletely overthrown by the Royal troops, Shah Husen and his elder (or eldest) 
brother, Shah Kutb-ud-din, abandoned Seistan and at the head of only 
3 or 4 attendants set out towards Kej and Makran. In the course of the 
journey Shah Husen dismounted one of his attendants, a rash and vindictive 
person ; and gave his horse to another who was his master’s favourite. The 
man deprived of his horse was grievously offended ; and he pondered over this 
injustice as he followed on foot after the cavalcade. It was midnight when 
this man reached the camp, where everybody, worn out with fatigue and the 
hardships of the march, were in deep slumber. Under cover of the darkness 
the servant took advantage of there being no one on watch, to sever the heads 
of both Shah Kutb-ud-din and Shah Husen from their bodies ; and taking 
to flight brought them both to Amir Khalil Hindukah as an acceptable 
offering. 

The various fiefs held by this great noble extended up to Kabul 
itself and included the districts dependent upon Kandahar up to the very 
confines of Hindustan. In Seistan, however, the Kaiani family were still 
numerous and thev had a following ; so in order to completely break the spirit 
of the people Amir Khalil gave free vent to his naturally fierce and blood- 
thirsty nature. He caused a great slaughter in Seistan. Chiefs as well as the 
common people were put to death until the country became depopulated 

K 
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and fell into an utterly disorganized condition. Irrigation was neglected 
as numbers of the people must have fled into other districts to preserve their 
lives. 

Both the districts of Farah and Sabzawar were included in this destruc- 
tion. The Maliks of Sabzawar had probably ceased to exist, for they are not 
again mentioned as a ruling family after that Malik Fakhx-ud-din Kurt 
removed Malik Kutb-ud-din from Sabzawar, and imprisoned his son in Herat. 
But their country continued in a condition of prosperity, and its downfall 
and ruin is attributed to Amir Khalil Hindukah. He raided it on many 
occasions, either in person or by his officers and members of his family, 
and sacked the town nine times. 

The citadel within the town was always kept in repair until at last, driven 
to despair, the people of the country, taking advantage of an occasion when 
it was unoccupied, came together and with one accord dismantled it them- 
1492-1493 A. D. selves. The author of the Eauzat-ul-Jannat (writing in 898 H.) states that 
he had heard that in former times in the main bazaar of Sabzawar itself 
there were 1,200 shops, not counting those which existed in the various quar- 
ters of the town or in the surrounding districts. The desolation that pre- 
vailed in his day was the result of the violence and excesses committed by the 
chief and his followers. 

Like the people of Seistan, the inhabitants of Farah were strongly attached 
to the family of their local chiefs ; and did not prove amenable to the severe 
and oppressive rule of the Amir Hindukah and his companions. Amir Husen 
Jandar was the G-overnor of Farah after the desolation of Seistan and he 
*' perceived that as long as there were any representatives of the family of 
the Shahs alive, the people of the country would not respect his authority as 
Governor. He therefore formed a plan by which to extirpate the whole 
family. For this purpose he inveigled the members of this family to an 
assembly, and when they had all come together, he caused them to be put 
to the sword, thereby overthrowing at one stroke a dynasty that had endured 
for many ages.” 

“It is stated that after the massacre of the Shaks, Amir Aweis, the 
Tarkhan, summoned the notables of Farah to his presence, and after he had 
pacified their fears, he signified his willingness to make them all Tarkhans; * 
but Maulana Muhammad KShah of Farah, who was present, declined this 
honour on behalf of his fellow countrymen.” 

At the time of writing (898 A. H.) the above, the author stated that a 
member of this family was still alive ; he was named Shah Sikandar and he 
was hving in a state of great poverty. 

iTarkhan was a titie which distinguished a ^ade, or class, of notles among the tribes beyond 
tiie Oxus, CertaiA priviloges were attached to tliis title. 
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The representative of this family whc was contemporary with Shah Rntt 
the son of Timur, was named Shah Sikandar Nial Tigin. He was frequently 
at variance with his Suzerain. 

The Maulana Muhammad Shah alluded to was perhaps the representa- 
tive of a branch of this same family the founder of which resigned his right 
to the succession (he was the eldest son) and adopted a religious life. 

Amir Aweis, the Tarkhan noble, was himself involved in a catastrophe 
similar to that which resulted in the downfall of the Mahks of Farah. After 
the death of Prince Babar Mirza on the 26th of the month of Rabi-us-Sani nth March 1457 
in the year 861 H., his 11-year-old son was proclaimed his successor, and the 
chief supporter of the youthful Prince, the Amir Sheikh Haji, found it neces- 
sary to curb the insolence and break the strength of the Tarkhan nobles, who 
had become, by reason of their possessions, so powerful, that their good 
will or opposition was of supreme importance and decided the fate and fortune 
of any Prince who aspired to possess Herat. That noble accordingly, upon 
the 1st of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of the same year, invited all the Tarkhans to an isth May 1457 
entertainment in the Bagh-i-Zaghjan close to Herat where certain matters^'®* 
were also to be discussed. When they had all gathered together, a general 
massacre took place. With the exception of Amir Aweis Tarkhan, who had 
a small dagger by him, no one of them was armed, but he succeeded in reach- 
ing Amir Sheikh Haji and wounded the latter severely. Both Amir Aweis 
and his son were, however, put to death. 

The family of the Maliks of Parah still exists. No longer possessed of 
authority, they, however, hold some land and are thus somewhat more favour- 
ably situated than the Kaiani Maliks of Seistan with whom they have so long 
been allied. 

Malik Baha-ud-din (or Ma-ud-din), son of Malik Zainalo (Zain-ul-’ Abidin), 
and his nephew returned to Parah from Kabul in 1904-06, and came into 
Seistan with the Governor of Parah in 1906. A nephew of the Mab'k, named 
Seif-ud-din, accompanied him. 

It is said, but with what amount of truth it is not possible to state, that 
the lands of Parah were originally divided between the Maliks, the Arbabs, 
and Aghazadah. The Maliks were the rulers, but the leaders of the two other 
tribes, or races, had a voice in affairs. Indeed it is said that the Aghazadah 
were considered the most illustrious of these three groups. 

The Malika at the present day are of course quite subordinate to the 
Afghans, the extent of their holdings is also said to be small ; whereas the 
Arbabs hold the villages and forts of Chin and Saj ; also Basta close to Parah 
itself. 

Kala-i-Kah is a district which in older times was included within the 
limits of Parah, It is divided into two parts by two ranges of hills, the strike 
of which is from north-east to south-west. They are not continuous. The 
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part to tKe south of these hills is known as the Sheb-i-Koh and the district 
of Kala-i-Kah to the north of the hills is caiied Pusht-i-Kbh. 

The inhabitants are very mixed. “Afghans ” naturally predominate, but 
there is a large leaven of Tajiks, Arabs, ghwajahs (or Khojas), and Mirs also 
to be found. In the Sheb-i-Koh district there is the famous shrine of Imam 
Zeid. The tomb or ziarat is on the summit of a flat-topped hiU and there are 
two great drifts of sand on the slopes. The custodians of the shrine are Sheikhs 
who are believed to have been the original inhabitants of this tract in pre- 
Islamitic times. The Imam Zeid, it is said, was made a prisoner by these 
unbelievers in the early days of Islam, and taken to the summit of this hill 
to be put to death. Imam Zeid prayed fervently for divine aid, and he was 
concealed by the sand. Finding their victim had eluded them the enemies 
of that holy person went to their homes, leaving a party to watch for the 
re-appearanoe of the fugitives. Their descendants stiU continue the watch ; 
no longer as enemies do they await the advent of the Holy Imam, but as the 
custodians of his shrine. Such is the legend. 

The sand drifts are famous for certain sounds that issue from them or 
from the hills, which are attributed to supernatural agency. The author 
of the Rauzat-ul-Jannat wrote that pilgrims ascend the lull and casting 
themselves down on the slope of the sand-drift slide down to the bottom, 
and the sound continues to be heard till they reach the bottom. 

The following account is taken from the account of Sir Frederick Gold- 
smidt’s Mission of 1872 : — 

“ Captain Lovett, who was fortunate enough to hear it, describes its effect upon 
Hiim as like the wailing of an olion harp or the sound occasioned by the vibration of severs I 
telegraph wires * * * It should be remarked * * * that the sound is often heard in perfectly 
still weather and when nobody is near the hill, and it is singular also that the limit of sand 
at the bottom seems never to be encroached upon by falling sand from the s ummit , though 
the face of the hill and sand drift is very steep.” 

Tbe circumstance is also mentioned by the author of the Rauzat-ul- 
Jannat who believed that the sand that descended was miraculously 
conveyed back to the summit J 

The Sheb-i-Koh district is watered by a large canal, said to be a natural 
drainage Une, which takes ofi from the Farah Rud just below the village of 
Kuk-i-Sheb. This canal or old river bed flows past the shrine dedicated to 
Sheikh Mahmud. There is an ancient superstition attaching to this water- 
course. It is said never to require any cleaning ; and whenever any cleansing 
is necessary, the earth at the bottom ought merely to be scraped and allowed 
to be carried away by the water, and the spoil should never be cast out upon 


1 There is a similar hill, to which a similar legex^d attaches, in the district of Parwau, about 40 
miles to the uorih of Kabul City. 
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tlie banks. Tbe supply of water is very plentiful and it irrigates, or helps 
to irrigate, almost all the villages in the district. It terminates at, or close 
to, the village of Jurg, 5 farsakhs (about 20 miles) from its source, where it 
breaks up into many channels and forms a meadow or Ulang. 

The ziarat of Sheikh Mahmud is a very celebrated shrine, the custodians 
of which are Tajiks. There is, it is said, at this place a grove of about 100 
large trees of the “ Kora Gaz ” variety of tamarisk. The trunks are said 
to be about 16 feet in circumference and the height of the trees to be greater 
than that of the cypress trees of Darg. 

“ Witldn a farsakh distance of Farah,” wrote the author of the Eauzat-ul-Jantiat, 
“ there is a certain hill called Barandak where there is a shallow recess from which 
water issues in drops. This is resorted to as a shrine by those who have any desires they 
wish gratified. Below this recess they take up their position, and stretching forth their hands 
in prayer make ipention of their needs. If the dropping of the water increases they go 
away satisfied that their desires will be fulfilled ; but if there is no increase in the flow it is 
looked upon as a sign that their requests will not be gratified. During the petitions offered 
up by some people the dropping of the water increases so much as to make a continuous 
flow. I have seen many people who have witnessed this occurrence. And at the petitions 
of certain persons which it is not lawful should be fulfilled the water ceases to 
drop.” 

9ic Sic a|< sfe iie ait 

The ancient site of Kala-i-Kah is at present almost deserted. The remains 
of the ancient fort are stiU traceable, but the former populous character of 
the place can be judged by the fact that 18 karezes are at this day out of work 
and only 10 are utilized for cultivation. 

The devastation wrought by the inroads of Chingiz j^an and Timur 
wrought but little damage compared to that which took place after they 
had died, and their degenerate successors fought over the Empires built up by 
them. 

In the case of the Timurides this period of anarchy was greatly prolonged. 
The great-grandsons of Shah Eukh became mere puppets in the hands of one 
or other of the Commanders, or Chiefs, who found an opportunity in the tur- 
moil for their ambitions. 

Sultan Said, the Timuride, a great-grandson of Shah Eukh Mirza, ad- 
vanced on Ehurassan from the country beyond the Oxus, and eventually 
established his authority in that province, and Irak and Mazenderan as 
well. 

In the year 864 H. that sovereign turned his attention towards Seistan 
and Shah Yahyah (called in the Eauzat-ul-Jannat, Nizam-ud-din Yahyah), 
who was distinguished above all his coimtrymen and family for valour and 
generosity, was invested with Seistan as a fief. In addition to this the 
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sovereign issued orders that certain of his chiefs should march to Seistan at 
the head of a powerful force, and wrest that country from the control of Amir 
Khalil Hindukah. Having proceeded some distance these leaders consult- 
ed together, and decided to send one of their number to Amir Khalil to try 
and induce him to yield to the sovereign’s wishes, by means of threats on the 
one hand, and by means of promises on the other of benefits that he might 
expect from his sovereign’s good pleasure. In the meantime, however, the 
latter found himself compelled to march towards Mazenderan and he recalled 
the expedition he had despatched towards Seistan. 

Amir !^alil finding that Sultan Said had left Herat considered it to be 
a favourable opportunity of asserting his independence, and even of taking 
possession of that city itself. He collected a force of armed men and advanced 
4th May 1460 A.D. on the city which he reached on the 12th of Eamzan of the same year. The 
inhabitants of the outlying districts had fled before him into the city, aban- 
doning their crops which were at the time fit to be reaped. The Amir Khalil 
was only able to blockade the gate of Irak and Firuzabad and l^ush, as he 
had not men enough to completely surround the walls, and his attempts to 
storm the city were also defeated. An alarm of the return of Sultan Said 
from Mazenderan so terrified Amir Khalil that he fled froth Herat, and never 
halted until he had reached the boundary of Seistan. 

Sultan Said was actually on his march towards Herat, and at Jam he 
heard of the events that had taken place, and of the retirement of that 
ambitious chief. 

From Herat the sovereign detailed a force to reduce Amir Kialil Hindu- 
kah which overran the outlying districts of Seistan, but as the leader of this 
1492-1403 A.D. force was an old friend of the refractory noble he induced the latter to submit 
himself to the Royal authority. Amir Khalil was received by the sovereign 
who overlooked his past conduct, and again enrolled him among the servants 
of the state, but he was sent away to Balkh to govern the frontier districts 
in that direction, and in this way Seistan and the countries adjoining it were 
freed from his grasp. The havoc wrought was, however, very lasting in its 
1492 1493 A.D. effect, and the country as late as 898 was still in ruinous and desolate con- 
dition, while the dearth of water, alluded to by the author of the Rauzat-ul- 
Jannat, must have been due to the fact that canals and weirs had been 
neglected and the river passed down in its undiminished volume into the 
southtirn end of the Hamun, and into the Shela. 

Notwithstanding the bestowal of Seistan as his appanage upon Malik 
Nizam-ud-din Yahyah, the status of the Mahks was very far removed from that 
enjoyed by their forefathers. 

During the reign of Sultan Husen, Baikara, Seistan was held by Amir 
Sultan Arghun, who is styled in the Rauzat-ul-Safa, the Hakim of Seistan, 
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and who was the Ruler or Governor of that territory. It was reported that 
this person had manifested signs of disloyalty, and the Ptince Ihn-ul-Husen 
was accordingly despatched with 2,000 horse to reduce the Governor to 
obedience. This raised the ire of all the members of the family of Ar gh un. 

Zulnun Beg from the Zamin-i-Dawar and Shuja Beg from Kandahar mus- 
tered their fighting men and proceeded to the help of their kinsman. The 
Arghuns were too strong for the Prince, and attacking the latter when his 
forces were dispersed in his quarters in the Hokat, drove him out of the 
country to Herat, wounded and unsuccessful. The status of the Kaiaui Princes 
of Seistan is clearly evidenced by the absence of coins bearing their own 
names or titles. With the exception of the ill-fated Malik Husen, none of the 
Maliks coined money in their own name after the capture of Zahidan. At 
least none of their coins have been found. Copper coins were struck by Malik 
Jallal-ud-din later on, but thej'' are very rare, and he does not appear to have 
coined money in gold or silver. 

As the descendants of the Great Amir grew more and more efiete, and as 
their fortunes waned before the rise of the Uzbek power under Bhaibani ^an, 
their hold over Seistan weakened. The Argihuns abandoned Khnrassan. 

They were eventually forced to relinquish Kandahar and to retire to Sind- 
where they founded a short-lived dynasty. Shaibani Khan overthrew the 
sons of SultanHusen Baikara in 912 H. (1507 A.D.) ; and on the other side of I6O6-1507 a.d. 
Seistan Shah Ismail Safiavi was consolidating his power in the Western Prov- 
inces. These two ambitious chiefs very soon came into collision and the Uzbek 
suffered a decisive overthrow and was slain in battle in the vicinity of Merv 
in 916 A. H. (1510). 

The decisive victory won by Shah Ismail over Shaibani Khan and the 
death of that chief for a time relieved Khnrassan of the depredations of the 
Uzbeks. Herat once more was the capital of the Province which was annexed 
to the Empire of the Saffavis ; and Meshed, the Holy City, began to obtain that 
pre-eminence which is now its due in the sight of aU those who follow the faith 
of Islam according to the doctrines of the Shiah persuasion. Relatives ox 
the T illing family of the Saffavis received in fief districts in Khnrassan, over 
which their deputies held auth ority in the name of the particular Prince. Seis- 
tan had been the personal appanage of Prince Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, Saffavi, 
whose deputy, and the actual Governor of that country, was an Afshar noble 
named Timur Kiian, of the tribe of Istajlu. His harshness, together with the 
violence and rapacity of his fellow tribesmen, alienated the hearts of the people, 
who led by their own chiefs rose up with one accord, and turned the Afshars 
out of Seistan. For a long time that country was free from the presence of 
Persian clficials and their troops. After this had been effected, the Seistanis 
led by the. Mirs ot Seistan, desired to raise one of the lamilj of their ancient A.ir. 

Princes to the chiefside of that country ; and after some discussion the oflSce 
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of rtJer was offered to Malik Mahmud and accepted by him. He was elected 
as their Prince ; but before he consolidated his power, J’afir Sultan, who had 
been appointed Governor of Seistan by the Persian Government, appeared 
on the scene. The greater part of the Seistanis, with the Mirs, and the more 
cautious element among the people abandoned Malik Mahmud and gave the 
newly appointed Governor a fitting reception and inducted him to his residence 
in the capital, Kala-i-Fath. But Malik Mahmud and his party had betaken 
themselves to the island and the other strongholds they possessed and dwelt 
therein for a season. 

J’afir Sultan possessed no means by which to enforce his authority ; and 
being suspicious also of the sincerity of the welcome he had received, treated 
all those that came to him, without distinction, with uniform kindness and 
courtesy. After his installation he retained by Ms side a representative of the 
Maliks, the Malik Gheiath-ud-din Muhammad ; and of the Mirs, Mir Ali ; 
and dismissed all the rest of the people to their own homes. He made friends 
with the Arbabs, the inhabitants of land to the north of the city, while the 
districts between the canals furnished Mm with supplies. 

After six months had passed Maffk Gheiath-ud-din died ; and his com- 
paMons and followers asked for leave to visit their tribesmen and the members 
of their family. The party of Malik Mahmud now cast aside all restraint 
and incited a feeling of hostility towards the Persian Governor, and day by 
day the disloyal faction waxing bolder, they began at last to commit acts of 
overt hostility, extending their depredations up to the very city itself. J’afir 
Sultan had in the meantime been joined by ’Ubad Sultan from the Garmsir 
at the head of .2,000 well appointed troops ; and the two leaders advanced 
from the city to punish the disloyal section of the people of Seistan whose 
depredations had exceeded all bounds and coidd no longer be tolerated. In 
addition to the troops of his colleague, the Governor was aided by a contingent 
of about 1,000 men drawn from Ms supporters in the country, who joined him 
as auxiliaries. 

Malik Mahmud with all his kinsmen and the A mir s of Seistan took the 
field against the Persians and their allies, and having crossed the Hirmend, 
the two parties met in combat on the banks of that river. J’afix Sultan had 
his charger shot under him, and falling heavily was unable to rise, and in 
condition he was put to death by one of his enemies. 

The Persians fled to Kala-i-Fath ; but Malik Mahmud with a rare fore- 
sight strictly held back Ms men from pursuing them, and in addition allowed 
the Persians to evacuate Kala-i-Fath and march away with all their property, 
unmolested. Malik Mahmud thereupon took possession of the city with great 
pomp, and assumed the government ; and the fame of Ms exploit was noised 
abroad throughout Hjuraasan. He, however, did not allow this success to 
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inflame his ambition, but despatched an envoy to the Court of the Shah to make 
known his sincerity, and plead his case. 

Muhammad H^an, the Turkman, who had been the Deputy Governor 
of Seistan in the lifetime of Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, was at this time in high office 
at the Shah’s Court. Interest was made with this powerful noble, and by 
means of his efforts on behalf of Malik Mahmud, the actions of the latter were 
condoned, and the government of Seistan conferred upon him by the 
Shah. 

His reign was prosperous and beneficial to his country on the whole, but 
the times were unfavourable to the arts of peace ; and it needed all the talents 
which this Malik undoubtedly possessed to maintain his hold on the govern- 
ment. He was evidently a strong ruler, as in course of time there grew up a 
party opposed to him among his subjects which eventually compassed his 
death. The grand-nephews of the late Prince Badi-uz-Zaman had divided the 
appanage of their father Sultan Husen Mirza, after the latter died. The 
eldest son of the late Sultan, Muzaffar Husen Mirza, obtained possession of 
Handahar, while to Rustam Mirza was assigned the Zamin-i-Dawar ; and the 
two youngest sons of the late Sultan, who were by the same mother as the second 
son, continued to dwell with him in his portion of his father’s appanage. 
Both Muzaffar Husen Mirza and his brother Rustam Mirza were deficient 
in ability and those qualities which the times demanded of all who aspired to 
fill exalted positions. Muzaffar Husen Mirza was Prince only in name ; all 
real authority being exercised by his deputy, a person named Hamza Beg, 
who had received this office directly from the Shah of Persia. This person, 
with a view to add Seistan to the territory of the sons of his late master Sultan 
Husen Mirza, and unaw'are of the resources at the disposal of the Malik Mah- 
mud Kaiani, entered that country at the head of a body of troops. 

“ When he had reached the ancient city of Seistan and had established his camp 
at a distance of two farsakhs to the north of the Zirreh, which was the refuge and 
stronghold of Malik Mahmud, the Malik Zadahs and .A.mirs of Seistan, he perceived 
the strength of the islands and the number of valiant men of that country.” 

Hamza Beg was compelled to rest satisfied with the treaty which was 
drawn up with the consent of his master and Malik Mahmud. It was also 
agreed upon that Muzaffar Husen Mirza should marry the daughter of Malik 
Mahmud ; and that Malik Jallal-ud-din, the eldest son of the Malik, should 
marry the daughter of Hamza Beg. The Mirzas thereupon returned to Kan- 
dahar. Soon afterwards, Muzaffar Husen Mirza become discontented with his 
position and connived at a plot to murder Hamza Beg. The latter having ol»- 
tained information of this, fled to Zamin-i-Dawar and returned with Rustam 
Mirza whom he proposed to set up in place of his ungrateful brother. Muzaffar 
Husen was defeated in a battle fought on the banks of the Arghand Ab River, 
and fled to Kandahar. By the good offices of the leaders of the Persian 
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element in tliat place, Mnzaffar Husen Mirza was reconciled to his deputy ; 
and peace having been ostensibly restored, the latter resumed his ojBB.ce. 

Three years after, and in consequence of another plot against his life, 
Hamza Beg deposed his master in favour of his brother Bustam Mirza, and 
the former was placed as a prisoner at large in the fortress of Kallat under the 
care of Muhammad Beg, the chief of the Biyat tribe, and also son-in-law of 
Hamza Beg ; the revenues of the Hazarajat being assigned for the mainten- 
ance of the captive prince. 

Six months later, the latter having won over his jailor and the garrison 
of Kallat, ejBEected his escape, and escorted by a body of 300 Biyats from that 
garrison, made his way to Seistan, by the route through the desert. Malik 
Mahmud received the fugitive most hospitably, and showed him every atten- 
tion, making over to the Prince his af&anced wife. For the space of six months 
Muzafiar Husen Mirza dwelt in Seistan in amity with its ruler. At last, 
however, a party of the Mirs of Seistan, who were always exciting strife and 
replenishing the jfires of discord, estranged the fickle tempered Mirza from 
his host, and one day the Prince, on the pretence of hunting, left his quarters 
and made his way to the north of the Ziireh to the fort of Tahzun (or Tahaz- 
wun) which was the residence of these chiefs and Mirza of Seistan who were 
disaffected towards the Malik. In the course of one week he was joined by all 
the NaMbs and Mirs of Zirreh, Buamrod, i and the headmen of the lower 
classes also flocked to his side. . Parties of Kizzilbashes had moreover joined 
him from Farah, and at the head of this gathering he laid siege to the fort of 
Chajunak (or Jarunak), the residence of Malik Nasr-ud-din, the uncle of Malik 
Mahmud. 

^ hen this outbreak took place Malik Mahmud was in residence in the 
village or town of Basalik^ on the bank of the Helmand, and at the time 
when the Mirza left him, the Mahk was quite unattended by any of his 
adherents. By great exertions he, however, raised a large force to put down 
this movement. He despatched in advance his son Jallal-ud-din together 
with his cousins, the Maliks Mahmud, and Malik Shah Husen in command 
of a force of his own tribesmen, following in person at the head of his main 
army. On the forenoon of 6th March 1582 A.D. a great battle was fought 
before the fort of Jarunak in which the malcontents were defeated and the 
Mirs retreated towards the jungles and the islands. Malik Mahmud at the 

iThis is the only name about which there seems to be little or any doubt. It must be 
Ramrod. The other names are, however, doubtful to a degree. Tahzun may possibly stand for Trakun 
and probably does. The Zirah is the Gaud-i-Zireh. 

2This is called “ Mouzah-i-Easalik ” ; it is possible to translate it as the “ cultivated 1 amis ou 
the bank” ; in this case Easalik would not be a proper name. 

No help is obtained from tte Shijrat-ul-Muluk, as the orthography of the names in the manus- 
cript found in Seistan is a great deal worse than in the copy of the Alam Ara used fox this part of 
the narrative. ^ 
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end of a week deputed a party of Seiads to tlie Mirza and tkey reconciled 
the Prince to his father-in-law. 

At the same time Hamza Beg invited the former to return to Kandahar, 
and the Prince set out for his capital escorted by 3,000 fighting men of Seistan 
(under command of one of Malik Mahmud’s kinsmen), who returned from 
Kandahar. 

Six months later, the Malik again had to support his son-in-law with 
another detachment of 3,000 men, commanded by his cousin Malik Izzat, 
from Seistan. 

A short time after this Muzafiar H'*isen Mirza was once more a fugitive 
in Seistan, where he again listened to the promptings of the malcontents, and 
headed another rising against the Malik. The rebels again attacked Jarunak, 
and Malik Jallal-ud-din who was entrusted with the task of putting down the 
insurrection was on the first day defeated near the village of Deh ’ Ali and forced 
to take shelter -within the village behind the houses and the walls of its garden. 
The same afternoon, however, he was reinforced by Malik Mahmud in person, 
and early in the next day Nasr-ud-din sallied out of Jarunak at the head of 
about 1,000 men and the rebels attacked from two directions were utterly de- 
feated and the Mirs were compelled to seek refuge in the mountains and jungles. 
In this engagement about 300 men of the Malik’s adherents and about 1,000 of 
the enemy were slain. The Mirza was a second time reconciled to Malik Mah- 
mud, and two months later proceeded to Kandahar. Muhammad Beg, the 
Biyat, assassin and successor of Hamza Beg, was in his turn removed, ha-ving 
fallen a -victim to a plot against his life instituted by his master. MuzafEar 
Husen Mirza now assumed the control of affairs, and the grudge he enter- 
tained against his benefactor Malik Mahmud increased, but he was only re- 
strained by -the predominance in Khurassan of the Uzbeks, and his own 
dangerous position in consequence of their supremacy. 

Khurassan had for many yearrs been the exercising ground of the Uzbek 
horsemen, and the whole of this great pro-vince was reduced to a state of 
chaos. 

Herat and Meshed had in turn been occupied and bands of marauding 
horsemen had penetrated even as far as Yazd. 

In this state of affairs the Afshars of Farah invited Rustam Mirza to as- 
sume the government of that district. The Prince eagerly availed himself of 
this in-vitation and was accorded a most cordial reception. Two days after he 
put to death Yakan l^an, chief of the Afshars, who had in-vited him, and shortly 
afterwards took possession of that chief’s wealth and the common property of 
his -tribesmen. Threatened by the Uzbeks the latter -were compelled to sub- 
mit to this harsh usage ; and on his part the tyrant they themselves introduced 
proved himself -victorious over the Uzbeks, and on one occasion he defeated 
them -with the loss of 800 of their most approved warriors, 

X. 2 
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Rustam Mirza also was casting coveteous glances in the direction of Seis- 
tan. Malik Mahmud aware of this had raised an array of nearly 10,000 men 
and had established himself in the fort of Chap (or Chin?).i Here he con- 
tinued for the space of six months when a pestilence broke out, caused by 
the concourse of such a large number of htunan beings ; and his forces were 
dispersed. 

Rustam Mirza by means of his favourite and tool, Malik Abdtdlah, one of 
the Malik family of Farah, who were related to the Kaianis, succeeded in se- 
ducing from his allegiance one Malik Zarif, son of that Malik Nasr-ud-din 
Kaiani already mentioned. This youth, although destitute of wisdom and 
ability, was very ambitious ; and he was led away by promises to betray his 
kinsman and chieftain, Mahk Mahmud, to the Mirza. 

Malik Zarif had invited his chief to the fort oi Jarunak^ for a change of 
air while the pestilence was raging ; and the Malik, against the advice of his 
son Jallal-ud-din and his own relations, accepted this invitation, to give plea- 
sure to his young kinsman ; and proceeded to Jarunak. 

News was sent to Rustam Mirza, who at the head of a force of Afshars 
and others hastened towards that place. Malik Zarif, urged by a feeling of 
shame, held out for 16 days, but at last he and his followers went over to the 
enemy. Malik Mahmud was thereupon also compelled to surrender. The 
traitors met with a fitting recompense as they were put into restraint and two 
days later Mahk Nasr-ud-din, his son Malik Zarif, and his family were put to 
death by the Prince ; but Malik Mahmud with one or two companions con- 
tinued in prison. 

Malik Jall'al.-ud-din had before this retired to Kala-i-Fath, where he was 
blockaded by a body of troops detailed for the purpose of Rustam Mirza. 
until he was relieved. 

Malik Shah Husen’with his brother and Malik Ali, however, broke their 
bonds and escaped from prison. Those persons fell in with a band of Seistanis 
who were searching for them in the vicinity of the scene of their imprisonment. 
The refugees thereupon went off to their homes in Zirreh and raised the country 
against the invaders and very soon found themselves at the head of nearly 
10,000 men. A thousand men relieved Kala-i-Fath, and enabled Malik 

1 This name is taken from the Shijrat-ul-Muluk. The Alam Ara merely states it to have 
been a stronghold fortified on the right and left. I am inclined to think it may have been meant for Ju- 
wein. Bnt it is not possible to speak with any certainty on this point. 

2 This -place from the narrative appears to have been at some distance from Kala-i-Fath. I 
am inclined to think it was Chakansur. But this is only a conjecture on my part. If it was Chakansur 
then the direct route from this place to Zamin Da war would be through Khash. Moreover, it is possible 
for a force of cavalry to have reached the vicinity of Chakansur from Farah in two days. Jarunak must 
have been a place of some size to have held enough men for Malik Nasr-ud-din to have brought 1,000 
men to the help of Malik Jallal-ud-din, as mentioned in the narrative, previous to this present allusion- 
The river crossed by Rustam Mirza must therefore have been the Khash and not the Helmand if this 
place was Chakansur, On the other hand Jarunak may have occupied the site covered by the ruins of 
Cbargewak about 3 or 4 miles to the north of Juwein. 
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Jalial-ud-din to join his kinsmen and the fighting men of Zirreh ; and the 
whole array with one accord then marched against Rustam Mirza. 

This Prince obtaining news of the impending attack put Malik Mahmud 
to death and, crossing the Hirmend, retired in the direction of Sarayan (or 
Saraban?) intending to retire into Zamin Dawar. Malik Jallal-ud-din and the 
men of Seistan followed hard on his tracks, and in the neighbourhood of Pusht- 
i-Zawah the Prince was brought to bay and compelled to fight. Defeated in 
the engagement, he was again forced to make a stand the next day in Sarayan 
(or Saraban) and was completely routed and forced to retire in disorder to the 
Zamin Dawar. According to the Shijrat-ul-Muluk, Malik Mahmud was 
murdered in the year 995 H. The foregoing account is, however, taken from 10S7 a.d. 
the Alam Ara-i-Abbasi. No date is given in the latter with reference to this 
event, and the orthography also of some of the names in the manuscript is very 
doubtful. 

After the expulsion of Rustam Mirza, Saffavi, from Seistan, Malik Jallal- 
ud-din was declared successor to the late Malik Mahmud by the unanimous 
decision of his family and the chief men of Seistan. 

The opening years of the reign of this ruler were full of troubles. The 
Uzbeks were everywhere in great strength, and there seems to have been a 
design to annex Khurassan to the kingdom of Abdullah Khan II, the last but 
one of the family of Abdxil Khair (who was the father of the famous Muham- 
mad Shaibani Khan) who ruled the country beyond the Oxus. 

Seistan was exposed to the raids of these invaders and for a long time there 
was continuous fighting between the Uzbeks and the subjects of Malik Jallal- 
ud-din. While the Maliks maintained their grasp on the forts and towns in 
which they held out against the attacks of the Uzbeks, the latter had acquired 
possession of many of the districts of the open country, and had even attempted 
to capture Kala-i-Fath itself, Malik JaUal-ud-din was not uniformly unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavours to stem the tide of invasion, but the general balance 
of success was greatly in favour of the invaders, and despairing of effecting any 
permanent result unaided, he placed his family in the charge of his retainers 
inside the fort of Kala-i-Fath, and by way of Kirman made his way to the 
Court of the Shah, which he reached during its stay in Isfahan, in the year 
1005 H. He met with a distinguished reception, and many signal marks of his 1596-I097 a.d. 
Suzerain’s favour were bestowed on him ; and he continued to dwell at the 
Court of the Shah for some time. Seized at last with a great desire to see his 
family and country again, he received permission to leave the Court and set out 
for Seistan. Arrived in that country he discovered that the descendants of 
Sani Beg Sultan, who had been appointed by Abdullah Khan II of Bokhara 
to the government of Seistan, and. entrusted with the conquest of Nimroz, 
had obtained a complete mastery over that country. Malik Jallal-ud-din 
found himself unable to cope with the Uzbeks ; and he was also unable to 
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submit to tbeir predominance, imtil sucb time as the Sbab would put into ejSect 
bis intention of moving towards R~hnra,saan to restore bis authority. Under 
these circumstances the Malik collected bis retainers and gathering up his 
family and effects he made his way into Kandahar where he resided for some 
time. He had even entertained the idea of following these old enemies of his 
house, the Prince Muzaffar Husen and his brother Rustam Mirza, into India ; 
when the rumour of the Shah’s march towards Khurassan reached him and 
after that Khurassan had been rid of the presence of the Uzbeks, Malik J allal- 
ud-din who had hastened to join the Shah was raised to the dignity of Khan, 
1598-99 and in 1006 or 1007 A. H. he was also rewarded with the government of Seistan. 

The Princes Muzaffar Husen and Rustam had been compelled to retire 
into India before the continued advance eastwards of the Uzbeks. The purely 
Kizzilbash or Persian element among the followers had been greatly reduced 
in numbers, owing to casualties in the fighting that had taken place regularly 
for so many years. Both brothers found an honourable asylum at the Court 
of the Great Akbar, who despatched Shahi Beg ^an, Kabuli, to take posses- 
sion of Kandahar from Muzafiar Husen Mirza, and that Province passed in 
this manner into the hands of the Emperors of India with the Zamin-i-Dawar 
and the Hazarajat. 

In the struggle that took place periodically for the possession of Kanda- 
har between the Emperors of Delhi and the Sovereigns of Persia, Seistan owing 
to its position became a base of operations, and for this reason the movements 
of Malik Jallal-ud-din, the ruler of that country, were reported in India and his 
name appears in the chronicles of the Timuride Sovereigns of Delhi. Malik 
JaUal-ud-din was succeeded by his second son Malik Hamza. Malik Hamza 
was a benevolent ruler and his name is mentioned with respect in the traditions 
which stiU exist in Seistan. His tomb inside the central building of the Gum- 
baz-i-Surkh, the State College (the remains of which exist just beyond the 
ruined walls of Kala-i-Eath), was for a long time a place of pilgrimage as a 
ziarat. Here in course of time the ex voto ofierings placed by pilgrims in- 
creased to such an extent that the interior of the building was filled with great 
stacks and sheaves of tamarisk rods, on which the pilgrims suspended hand- 
kerchiefs and strips of cloth tom from their garments. The usual offerings of 
strangely shaped stones, fragments of old sculptures, and slabs of travertine 
formed a great pile, until about 25 or 30 years ago the legends of treasure con- 
cealed among the remains of the buildings excited the cupidity of a certain 
Fakir called Sartor, a Sheikh by descent, who was greatly reverenced by the 
Afghans who had swarmed into the valley of the Helmand. MaliV Hamza 
was a Shiah ; and the Fakir Sartor, carried away by his zeal as a Sunni, and by 
his avarice as well, set fire to the great sheaves of tamarisk rods over Malilr 
Hamza’s tomb ; and aided by his followers he dug up the ground, and threw 
down walls in the search for the two Kharwars of gold and silver said to have 
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been buried somewhere on the premises. He found nothing ; but his efforts 
completed the ruin of the buildings. 

Mahk Hamza Khan died without male issue. His tenure of ofi&ce lasted 
from about 1028 to 1055 H. He was succeeded by his nephew Malik Nusrat 1619-1645 A.D. 
Khan, who held the reins of authority from 1055 to 1085 H. This Prince was 1646-1674 A.D. 
succeeded by the younger of his two sons Malik J’afir Khan who ruled over 
Seistan from 1085-1104 H. The mother of this Prince was a Lady of the House- 1674-1692 A.D. 
hold of the Shah, and her son took precedence of his brother Malik Path Ali 
^an. On his brother’s death, however, the latter was raised to the seat of 
authority and ruled from 1104-1134 H. In his reign Kala-i-Fath was finally 1692-1721-22 A.D. 
abandoned and the capital transferred to Kundrak in the northern delta of 
the Helmand. 

Mahk J’afitr left a son named Asadullah !]Oan, who eventually, after as- 
serting himself ineffectually in support of his pretensions, retired to the Court 
of the Shah. 


Note. — After the surrender of Kandahar by Ali Mardan Khan, to the Indian Government, on the 
22nd of March 1638, Malik Hamza Khan appears to have entered into communication with Kitij Khan, 
the Subahdar, or Viceroy, of the Kandahar Province? who was probably very anxious to extend his 
sovereign’s authority over Seistan ; for at this period in Indian history a revival of energy had taken 
place, and the tyranny of Shah Sefi which had estranged the Governor of Kandahar had probably a 
similar effect on Provincial Rulers in other directions, and the time was favourable for a forward policy 
on the part of the Indian Government to find expression, and with a prospect of success. 

At this time the limits of the Kandahar Province certainly extended as far as Elhwaja Ali on the 
Helmand, and Khanshi (the modern Khanishin) appears to have been the frontier district in this direc- 
tion* This district was under Izat Khan, who held the lands dependant on Kala Bist as a military fief. 
At this time also, Khanshi was in the hands of Abdal (probably meant for the Chief of the Abdalis) 
whose authority extended over half of the lands in the Province of Kandahar ; and who resided in the 
fort at Khansi (probably the ruined fort at Landi Muhammad Amin Khan). This person had been 
inciting Malik Hamza to take possession of the Khanshi district, and also, while the Subahdar had 
repaired to the Emperor’s presence, to make an attempt on the fort of Kala Bist. Malik Hamza like a 
wise man turned a deaf ear to the instigation of the Abdali Chief ; until a friend at the Persian Court 
gave him warning that the Shah had become aware of his relations with the Indian Governor of 
Kandahar, and that, if he wished to avert the Shah’s wrath, he ought to take prompt action to pro- • 
pitiate the tyrant by declaring himself loyal, Malik Hamza thereupon availed himself of the Abdali’s 
invitation and took possession of ELhanshi. 

This at once provoked a retaliatory expedition, and the Indian troops, 1,500 strong, recovered 
Khanshi, and drove the Seistanis down the Helmand. Pcllowing up this success the Indian troops 
entered Seistan. They laid waste many townships, and destroyed the band, or weir, in the Helmand, 
by means of which the prosperity of the country had been restored, and on which its continuance 
depended. All the water (of the river) flowed towards the districts lower down and the upper part of 
Seistan was rendered desolate and waterless. 

Malik Hamza shut himself up in Kala Path, which was his capital, and the Indian expeditionary 
force having worked their will on the country in its vicinity, retreated to Kandahar. This expedition 
took place late in the autumn of 1639 : and the report of the result of the operations was placed before 
the Emperor Shah Jahan on the 23rd December 1639. The Abdali who was at the bottom of this 
trouble was punished (with death ?). 

Badshahnamah, Bibliotheca Indica, pages 170 — 173. 

In 1715 Mir Weis, the Ghilzai, after he had thrown off the Persian yoke, overran Seistan and took 
possession of Farah. In 1718-19 a Malik Jafar Kaiani was in detention in Kandahar. The great 
difference in the dates makes it very improbable that he was the Malik Jafar of the text, son of Malik 
Musrat Khan. The predominance of the Afghans in Seistan was probably the cause of Maliks Husen 
and Mahmud (page 80) and Asadullah, son of Malik Jafar (and grandson of Nusrat Khan), abandoning 
Seistan. The former retired to the district of Tun, and the latter to Isfahan. The enmity between the 
Ghilzais and Abdalis in Herat, and the intrusion into Seistan of the Ghilzais (who were rebels also against 
the Persian Government), probably decided Malik Mahmud in after years to keep friends with his 
neighbours the Abdali.Sf 



CHAPTER IV. 


la the stormy period succeeding the conquest of Seistan by Timur, the 
Kaianis had become greatly weakened, and the representatives or chiefs of 
tribes settled in Seistan had gradually obtained influence in the country and 
they were destined eventually to reduce the family of their Princes to a condi- 
tion inferior to that which they hold themselves.* 

Two sons survived Malik Path AH lOan, Muhammad Husen Eban and 
Mahmud. The former was confirmed as his father’s successor and he pro- 
ceeded to Court where he stayed for some time. According to the Shijrat-ul- 
Muluk from which these details are taken, the Shah, for some reason best 
known to his Ministers, bestowed Seistan, including the territory from Kala-i- 
Bist to the Khushk Rud, XJk (that is the modern district of Lash and Juwein) 
as well as the Province of Tun and Khiabad, on Assadullah Hi an, with a varie- 
ty of other, gifts of value, and he became ruler of Seistan. 

The sons of Malik Path Ali, Muhammad Husen IQ an and Malik Mahmud, 
with a party of the chiefs of their country abandoned their native land, and 
made for Kirman. Prom that place they proceeded to Tun. Here they were 
joined by the chiefs of the tribes of Nakhe, Lalue, and Hamdin ; while the 
leaders of the inhabitants of Tun and Khiabad also gathered round the Kaiani 
Princes. 

The following they had collected soon attracted the attention of the 
Persian Government who regarded the matter as being too serious to be neg- 
lected. For this reason, therefore, the Beglar Begi of Meshed, Path Ali Khan, 
Afshar, was ordered by Shah .Husen Saffavi to crush this movement, and at the 
head of 12,000 men (according to the Shijrat-ul-Muluk) he set out to put these 
orders into eflect. Having marched to wdthin two farsakhs of Tun, where the 
gardens of that town were situated, the Beglar Begi commenced to lay waste 
the country and eventually invested the town itself. The fighting strength at 
the disposal of the Maliks did not exceed 300 men, but at the head of these 
Malik Mahmud sallied out and attacked the Persian troops and having slain 
the Commander put his men to flight. 

The account of the Shijrat-ul-Muluk is corroborated by the notice of this 
event contained in the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Nadiri. The latter makes it 
evident that Muhammad Husen Q an was more or less of a nonentity ; perhaps 
the stronger character of his brother Malik Mahmud, and his subsequent 
brilliant career, contributed to place his elder brother in the background. Ac- 
cording to the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Kadiri, Malik Mahmud was enabled 
to take the oflensive against the Shah’s troops owing to the defection of Pir 

Muhammad, an Afghan leader in the Persian Army, who went over to Malik 
Mahmud. 
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Tliis victory put Malik Mahmud on the footing of an independent ruler, 
and he maintained himself as such in Tun. 

The dynasty of the Saffavis was now in its death throes. The Afghan , 
Mahmud Ghilzai, had invaded Persia and was threatening the capital at that 
time (Isfahan). Shah Husen, the last of the Saffavis, had been a devoted 
follower of the arts of peace. His time was taken up wholly in designing 
buildings and erecting palaces, in literature and self-indulgence ; and the war- 
like resources of Persia improved under the superintendence of Europeans in 
the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, had by his successors been neglected until 
in the reign of Shah Husen no efiectual means could be taken to defend even the 
capital from the attack of the imdisciplined levies composed of Afghan and 
Baluch adventurers led by Mahmud. According to the Shijrat-ul-Muluk, 
Malik Mahmud raised an army and volunteered his services to aid in repelling 
the invasion. He had reached Yazd with this object in view, and had de- 
spatched an envoy to the Shah informing him of his advance ; and asking to be 
forgiven for his action in opposing the Royal troops and for having been the 
cause of the death of the Beglar Begi. The Shah’s Commanders advised their 
master that he had nothing to fear from the rabble xmder Mahmud ; but that 
the movement of the Kaianis were open to very grave suspicion. Orders were 
accordingly issued, instructing Malik Mahmud to return, by the same road by 
which he advanced, to his own territory, and that he should maintain a close 
watch over afEairs in Khurassan. 

From this point in his career, the account of the doings of Malik Mahmud 
is taken from the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Nadiri. Disturbances had broken 
out in all the outlying Provinces of the Empire. In Kandahar the Ghilzais 
had set up as independent rulers, and the Abdalis had taken possession of 
Herat and Farah. In Kirman, Saiyad Ahmad, the grandson of Mirza Da’ud, 
was in rebellion ; and in Baluchistan towards Banadir (that is, the ports on 
the Persian Gulf) Sultan Muhammad, better known as the Khar Sawar (“ don- 
key rider ”), was committing depredations. 

Many attempts were made to reduce the Abdalis of Herat to obedience 
by the Shah’s Government, but these had failed. The Ghilzais had in the 
meantime attacked the Abdalis and in an engagement fought at Dilaram be- 
tween Farah and Kandahar, Asadullah, the Abdali chief, had been slain. This 
event was reported to the Shah’s Government, then at Kazvin, and the title of 
Husen Kuli had been conferred on Mahmud who had commanded the Ghilzais 
in that action. 

After this, Zaman Khan having declared himself to be the heir, took posses- 
sion of Herat and placed Abdullah, the father of the late Asad Khan, in confine- 
ment, while J’afir Khan and the other Kazzilbash prisoners were put to death 
by him in the garden of Kaubarreh at the head (or commencement) of Khai- 
ban. Zaman Khan then assumed the reins of authority. While the Ghilzais 

M 
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and AbdaKs were engaged with one another and Mahmud Ghilzai had been 
rewarded for his so-called loyalty, Sufi Kuli Khan Turkman Oghli, was ap- 
pointed Sardat of Herat and despatched at the head of a number of efficient 
troops and with warlike stores in abundance to take possession of that city. 
In the plains around Kal’a he was met by Zaman Khan, and in the action 
that took place the Sardar was slain. This event was the chief reason of the 
future predominance of the Afghans, as after it they obtained a complete con- 
trol over the country around Herat, and held it for many years until they were 
driven thence by Nadir. 

1719-1720 A.D. In the year 1 132 H. when news of the death of Sufi Kuli l^an reached the 

Court, Ismail Khan, Ghulam, was advanced to the position of Oommander-in- 
Chief, and ordered to re- take Herat. He, however, loitered in Meshed on his 
way to Herat. 

The expedition had subsequently been undertaken against Malik Mahmud 
which resulted in the death and overthrow of the Beglar Begi, an d the pre- 
dominance of the Malik. After the death of the Beglar Begi, the office of 
Commandec-in-Chief, and Governor in Meshed, was conferred upon Ali 
Kuli ^an Shamlu, at that time Beglar Begi of Merv, but who resided in Me- 
shed. Dissensions sprang up between Ali Kuli Kh an and Ismail ;^an, and the 
former deputed a gang of bad characters, who were devoted to his interests, to 
proceed to the residence of the latter, and drag him from his private apart- 

12th October 1722 ments and, through the Khaiban, to prison. This event took place on the 
11th of the month of Muharram in the year 1136 H., the date on which the 
Afghans took Isfahan.’- 

March 1723 A.D. The bad characters of the town gradually obtained complete control over 
the city of Meshed, until in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awal they invaded the 
privacy of Ali Kuli’s dwelling and put him to death, and taking Ismail Khan 
out of prison, they set him up as Governor. His authority was only nominal, 
as he was in the hands of the lower orders who did as they pleased, and carried 
on the administration ; he was therefore compelled to send letters to Malik 
Mahmud, and invite him to Meshed. 

Malik Mahmud, who had been waiting for such an opportunity to take 
place, hastened to that city with the utmost speed, and on his arrival he took 
measures to suppress the seditious and rebellious sections among the popula- 
tion. Ismail Khan was made away with, and Malik Mahmud took full posses- 
sion oi the city. 

His elder brother resigned his claims in favour of Mahmud, and shortly 
after he had given place to his younger brother he died.2 He left four 
sons— Lutf Ali Khan, Fath Ali Khan, Suleman, and Muhammad. 


Mahmud- ShaJi,a3he is oaJled after the capture of Isfahan and his con- 
quest of POTsia,-wM examined by me m Seistan. It bore the foUo-wing legend on the obverse “ Zarab 
^^an, Sifcai Mahmud SL5h Alam dar-Sinat 113 (5). The last figime was much worn and liiight have 
stood fot a nve or an eight as the lower half was illegible. ^ 

2He was taken ill in Faralu 
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Malik Mahmud built a palace for himself, and prepared a crown fashioned 
after that of the Kaianis of ancient times ; this head-dress was decked with 
gems ; and, having sought out skilful Mohids, he ordered them to select an 
auspicious hour for his ascending the throne. The latter was placed in a 
lofty Aiwan, or hall, also planned after the traditions relating to Faridun 
and Kai Khasrau. 

This event took place in the year 1135 H,, and the Kaiani Prince styled a.D, 
himself Shah-i-Meshed. He is said to have struck money, but no coins issued 
by him have so far been discovered, though search has been made, especially, 
for this issue. 

Among his troops it is said that Nadir Kuh, the Afshar, was himself en- 
rolled. The future Conqueror of India and the middle east, who was him- 
self to overthrow Malik Mahmud’s power, is said to have continued for a year 
in the service of the latter. Nadir Kuli then deserted the Malik and set up for 
himself in Abivard, and the knowledge he gained in the Malik’s service no 
doubt proved most useful ; for Malik Mahmud soon was at the head of a dis- 
ciplined force, and he had armed his infantry with matchlocks, and possessed 
a large number of guns. In after years these very musketeers and the artil- 
lery in Mahk Mahmud’s army foiled the attacks of Nadir’s cavalry in many an 
engagement. 

Malik Mahmud seems to have avoided a collision with the Abdahs who 
had taken possession of Farah and Sabzawar, as he never seemed to direct his 
attention towards these districts, but he led his armies towards the western 
districts of Khurassan. During the early period of Nadir’s career, when he 
commenced to establish his authority among the Afshars of Abivard and 
Kallat, along the edge of the Great Plain towards the north, there was a party 
in those tribes and also among the Kurds, who were opposed to his pretensions 5 
and these joined themselves to Malik Mahmud. The latter also had received 
the submission of the leaders of the Hiyat tribes in Khurassan, including 
Kalich Khan, Pa-Palu and Imam Kuli, Irlu, of the Afshars. Nadir visited 
Malik Mahmud in Meshed with treacherous designs against the latto*’- whloh, 
however, he was unable to put into execution. He won over Eliiicn Kban and 
Imam Kuli, and while the Kaiani Prince was away on a hunting expedition 
Nadir carried away both these leaders with him to Abivard. This showed 
the attitude of Nadir towards the Malik ; and not long after open hostihties 
resulted. 

The rival chieftains first came into hostile contact in Khabushan (Kuchan) 
where the Malik had proceeded with 6,000 or 6,000 men to put down an out- 
break that had taken place. Nadir had marched to the aid of the rebellious 
Kurds, and within a distance of two farsakhs of Kuchan had cut up a detach- 
ment of the Malik’s troops. Mahmud upon this retired towards Meshed 

31 2 
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protecting liis rear with, his artUlery and musketeers against whom Nadir 
refused to adventure his horsemen. 

In the meantime Shah Thamasp (son of the late Shah Husen Safavi) had 
determined to proceed to Khurassan. Nadir also advanced from Kuchan and 
took up a position at a place called Mirkahrez, one farsakh distant from 
Meshed in the direction of Khiahan Alia. Here he was attacked by the 
Malik, who was repulsed with heavy loss and forced to retire behind the walls 
of the city. Nadir thereupon took possession of the fort of Tus called Haji 
Turab, 3 farsakhs to the west of Meshed, from whence he harassed the com- 
munications of the Malik. 

Sbah Thamasp in the meantime had despatched Reza Kuli Khan, one of 
his nobles, to represent his interests in Khurassan, and the latter having raised 
a force among the Kurds of Kuchan, directed his march towards Meshed. He 
was beaten off by the Malik, and was driven back on Tus ; where he sank into 
a condition of careless repose and allowed his levies to disperse. 

The inhabitants of Meshed had been prepared to open the gates to Reza 
Kuli ; and, disappointed at his retreat, had raised bands of armed men, and 
shut the gates of the city against the Malik. The citadel, however, was held 
by Mahdi, the Meshedi, for the Mahk ; and the latter was admitted into the 
place with all his ordnance and artillery. He very speedily regained his hold 
over the city and for the future he treated the populace with severity being 
convinced of their faithlessness. 

Nadir becoming convinced that no good result would accrue to him from 
his alliance with the Sardar, Reza Kuli, marched back to Abivard, and the 
latter retired to Kuchan. He made another attempt on Meshed, but was 
defeated by Malik Mahmud, and driven back to Kuchan. News of these oc- 
currences reached Shah Thamasp in Azarbaijan where he held his Court ; and 
he appointed Muhammad Khan, Turkoman to the Sardari of Khurassan. Be- 
fore, however, the latter could arrive, Malik Mahmud had declared his inde- 
pendence and had seized Nishapur, having deputed his brother’s son, Malik 
Ishak, to carry out this project. The Bij'ats of Nishapur appealed to Nadir 
for aid ; and the latter having raised a force from among the Afshars and 
Kurds of KaUat, the Darah-i-Juz ^ and Abivard, he set out for Nishapur. 
The Kurds of Kuchan, threw in their lot, also with Nadir, and by means of 
their aid Malik Ishak was driven out of Nishapur with great loss ; and com- 
pelled to intrench himself in a garden on the outskirts of the towm. 

He, however, through the efforts of Mulla Muhammad Rafi-ai, one of the 
celebrated divines of the day, obtained terms enabling him to march with all 
his forces back to Meshed. Some of the savage and bestial Kurds resented this 
and attempted to seize the baggage and effects of the Mahk on account of an 


^ The moderD form in Derehgea, 
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old standing grudge against him. But before they could act Malik Mahmud 
arrived in person from Meshed having marched with all haste to his nephew’s 
assistance ; and he took up a position at the Kadamgah in the neighbour- 
hood of Nishapur. Nadir issued from the town and attacked the Malik but 
was repulsed with loss, his brother having been wounded. The turbulent 
Kurds, unaccustomed to restraint, and continuous exertion, seeing the firm 
attitude of the Malik, made off to their homes with such plunder as they had 
obtained. Malik Mahmud thereupon laid seige ti* the city of Nishapur, and 
the populace seeing that they had been abandoned by Nadir made their sub- 
mission to the former. He reinstated the former Governor Fath Ali Khan, 
Biyat, and returned to Meshed. 

According to the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Nadiri, it was after this event 
that Mahk Mahmud caused himself to be crowned. The fact that he had 
struck money in his own name is also mentioned. 

The people of Bu Kami] situated between Meshed and Abivard having 
proved refractory Malik Mahmud deputed his nephew to reduce them to obe- 
dience. The Bu Kami] called in Nadir to help them, but before he could reach 
them Malik Ishak had compelled the Bu Kami] to submit and had retired to 
Meshed. In order to effect a diversion in favour of the Bu Kami] Nadir ad- 
vanced on Meshed by way of Radkan, and Malik Mahmud issrung from the 
city in order to oppose that advance marched in the direction of Kuchan. The 
two forces came into contact at Ashtarpi, one of the villages of Meshed and in 
the battle that took place. Nadir was defeated with great loss in killed and 
wounded ; his forces dispersed to their own homes, while he himself reached 
Kallat with only two companions. Malik Mahmud next marched to Kuchan 
to punish the inhabitants of that district. Nadir at this crisis was called upon 
to take measures to put down a serious rising against him on the part of the 
Aishars who called in the Turkomans of Darun to their aid. Nadir marched 
from Kallat to Abivard and in front of the fort at that place inflicted a severe 
defeat on the malcontents. Having freed himself from this danger he set out 
for Kuchan, but by that time Malik Mahmud had plundered the Kurds and 
scattered their levies of armed men, and had retired to Meshed, and Nadir 
finding he was too late also returned to Abivard. 

At this juncture Muhammad Khan, the Turkoman whom Shah Thamasp 
had appointed to be the Sardar of Khurassan, reached the Province, and Path 
All ^an, the Biyat whom Malik Mahmud had appointed Governor of Nisha- 
pur, immediately castoff his allegiance to the Kaiani and declared for the re- 
presentative of the Shah. The Malik a second time marched on the city by 
the right hand route, the rebellious Governor came out to fight him, but was 
defeated, captured, and beheaded. Malik Mahmud having gained posses- 
sion of the city installed his nephew Malik Ishak as his representative and 
returned to Meshed. Nadir was advancing against Meshed and the Malik in 
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oxder to oppose Tiim, after the reduction, of Nishapur, summoned Malik IshSk 
from that place with his troops, while he himself at the head of a great array, 
marched in state to the gardens without the City of Meshed. When Nadir 
reached Janabad, he found it to be held by that same Pir Muhammad, who 
had deserted to MaHk Mahmud at Tun some years before. This Chief opposed 
Nadir’s advance, but was defeated and compelled to take refuge within the fort, 
after which Nadir continued his march towards Meshed. At Koshk-i-Mahdi 
he learnt of the Malik’s movements. This place was two farsakhs from Meshed 
and Nadir marched from it to the Koh-i-Sangin, distant one farsakh from the 
city. 

Malik Ishak had that same day arrived at Turuk, 2 farsakhs from Meshed. 
In the afternoon MaUk Ishak from the direction of Bahakudrat and Malik 
Mahmud from his position among the gardens led their forces against the 
position taken up by Nadir. Victory, however, declared for the latter on this 
occasion and the Maliks were dfefeated with heavy losses. The kettle drums 
and gnnes of Malik Mahmud fell into the hands of Nadir and the Kaianis fled 
into the city. Such of Ms prisoners who were natives of Meshed were released 
and kindly treated by the victor ; while the men of distinction belonging to the 
party of the Malik were sent away to Kallat, and Nadir himself retired to that 
place. 

After this defeat Malik Mahmud instigated by the party adverse to Nadir 
among the Afshars, who were weU disposed towards his rival, despatched 
agents to the Turkomans of Darun and Nisa, and to the Kurds of Kuchan to 
efiect a diversion in his favour by taking the field against Nadir Kuli. This 
plan was successful, but Nadir obtaining exact information with regard to this 
intrigue, marched with the utmost speed against Meshed where his rendezvous 
was the fort of Behar. Malik Mahmud sallied out to attack him, but owing 
to the severe weather, all operations were stopped by heavy falls of snow and 
rain. The Kaiani Prince was compelled to retreat into the city, and Nadir 
retired to Abivard. From tMs place he was compelled to proceed to Merv 
where a movement had taken place in favour of Malik Mahmud. The latter 
relieved from immediate danger took advantage of this respite to march in 
the direction of Juwein and Isfarain in the hope of obtaining a victory over 
Shah Thamasp before the latter was joined by Nadir Kuli. The Prince was at 
that time in Shahxud-i-Bustam and hearing of the movements of the Malik, 
marched by way of Jajurm and Isfarain to effect a junction with Nadir, and 
despatched in advance Husen ’ Ali Beg the Muiar-ul-Mamalik to Nadir’s camp. 

Malik Mahmud at this time had reduced the fortress of Juwein and was 
busied in taking possession of the whole country along the Shah’s proposed 
route, but having heard that Nadir had moved out of Merv and wa-s marching 
upon Meshed, he was compelled to relinquish his recent acquisitions and fall 
back to protect the city. 
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Husen ’Ali Beg Having readied Nadir, and informed Mm of tHe Shah’s 
advance, the latter renounced his intention of attacking Meshed and marched 
to join the Royal Cortege in Kuchan. Nadir was suspicious of the intrigues of 
the Kurds, but on Ms arrival he happily found that they had quarrelled with 
the Shah, and were hard pressed by the Royal Troops. The Kurds were thus 
compelled to ask N adir to make their peace with the Shah, and having obtained 
an audience he was successful in Ms efforts on behalf of the rebels, and on his 
advice the Shah appointed Muhammad Husen Beg, son of Sam Beg, Vakil, to 
act as Governor of Kuchan, and promoted Mm to the CMeftainship of the tribes. 

Upon the 2nd of the month of Muharram in the year 1139 H. the Royal 27ai August 1726 
Forces marched from Kuchan to lay siege to Meshed, where Malik Mahmud 
had shut himself up in the citadel, and, having closed the gates of the city, pre- 
pared for a siege. 

The Royal Forces reached Meshed on the 2nd of the month of Safar ; and 
passing by the citadel under fixe of the guns mounted on the walls, took up a 
position at the Zawiyeh of Khwajah Rabi. There was fighting every day with 
the enemy who held the outworks of the place. 

On the 14th of the same month, Fath ’Ali f^an, CMef of the Kajars of 20 th September. 
Astarabad, was put to death ; and Malik Mahmud having obtained intelligence 
of this event, hoping that the Kajars would abandon the cause of Shah Tham- 
asp, sallied out of Meshed in great strength to attack the Royal Camp. Nadir 
KuM led the Shah’s troops against the assailants, and half a farsakh from the 
city a desperate battle took place, in which Malik Mahmud was completely de- 
feated. A number of Ms leading men fell on the field, among whom was 
Ibrahim ^an, the Commander of Ms artillery. Mabk Mahmud retreated into 
the city, and never again issued beyond the walls. The siege continued after 
this for two months, and as it had then become evident that the fortunes of the 
Kaianis were in a desperate condition, Ms adherents began to desert to Ms 
enemies. 

Pir Muhammad, the Commander of the Malik’s troops, again was ready to 
change sides ; and he despatched a messenger to Nadir, to say that if he received 
a perfect assurance of safety he would undertake to overpower the guards at 
the gateway in the direction of Mir ’Ali Amuyiah and admit the troops of Nadir 
who was to advance at night and lie in wait beyond the gate, in readiness to 
enter the city. After dark on the night of the 16th of the month of Rabi-us- 
Sani 1139 A. H. Nadir set out from Khwajah Rab’i at the head of 12,000 men. Night of 30th Nov 
and Pir Muhammad opened the gate and admitted the enemy. Nadir im- 
mediately took possession of the city up to the Sacred Area and the Chahar 
Bagh, and the troops of the Malik who were holding the city walls fled into 
the citadel. 

The nest morning Malik Maemud sallied out in great strength to clear the 
city, from two directions; one column advanced towards the Khaiban-i- 
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Chahar Bagh and another column advanced towards the Khaiban-i-Sifli and 
with the utmost valour assaulted the enemy who were holding the city. N adir 
in person led his men against this attack and after a severe struggle drove the 
MflliTr into the citadel. That day the whole of the city was occupied by the 
Shah’s troops ; and the Prince himself visited the shrine and returned to his 
camp after having performed his devotions. The next day Malik Mahmud 
laid aside the Insi g uia of Royalty ; and having obtained quarter for himself, 
his family and partisans, he betook himself, as a fugitive to the shrine of Imam 
Eeza. 

Pir Muhammad was rewarded with the government of Jam. 

Mahk Mahmud remained for sometime a fugitive within the precincts of 
the shrine. The times were, however, full of danger. Shah Thamasp, jealous 
of Nadir’s power, intrigued against him, inciting Mahk Mahmud and Malik 
Ishak and even the leaders of Nadir’s own troops to rise against that Chief- 
tain. Mahmud and his nephew were, however, loyal to Nadir, and disclosed 
gt^Pebmary 1727 the intrigue to him. On the 26th of the month of Eajab the Kurds of Kallat 
and Darah-i-Juz made a hostile demonstration. The Tatars also of Merv re- 
belled and proclaimed Malik Mahmud as their Chief. Nadir in person put 
down the movements among the Kurds, and his brother marched againt Merv. 
He destroyed the Band-i-Sultani at that place and reduced the Tatars to sub- 
jection by depriving them of water. Letters written to the Tatars by Malik 
Mahmud were discovered, and as he was possessed of great influence his con- 
tinued existence was felt to be an ever present source of danger. 

Protably in March By order of Nadir, Muhammad Khan Chuleh put both Malik Mahmud 
and Malik Ishak to death, in retaliation for the execution of Muhammad Beg, 
the Min Bashi of the Chulehs who had been slain by order of the Malik. Muha m- 
mad Ali, younger brother of the latter, was sent to Bira Ma’ali Khan, the Biyat, 
and was put to death in retaliation for the execution of Path Ali Khan, the 
brother of Bira Ma’ali Khan. “ These three persons each of whom was worthy 
of wearing a Crown, had thus to bow their heads to the decree of Pate.” 

After their death Malik Asadullah Khan, the former ruler of Seistan, who 
had arrived in Nadir’s Camp from that country, was sent away to his govern- 
ment in charge of the children, women, and relations of Mahk Mahmud. 

While these events were taking place at Meshed, Husen Sultan, one of the 
leading men of Seistan, who was in the country of Kain by order of Mablr 
Mahmud, had set on foot a rebellion against Nadir, and had defeated a force 
sent to reduce him to obedience. 

26tb (■'nne 1727 As it had become necessary to subdue the Afghans of Khaf upon the 16th 
- of the month Zi-i-Haj in the year 1139 H. ; in company with the Shah, Nadir 
Kuli set out from Meshed at the head of 8,000 weU equipped troops. This 
movement on Nadir’s part threw the people of Kain into a state of consterna- 
tion, and Malik Kalb ’Ah, a son of the late Malik Mahmud, Lutf ''Ali, the son of 
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his brother, with the Chiefs of Seistan, fled to Isfahan and joined themselves 
to Ashraf, the Ghilzai. Hnsen Sultan, however, shut himself up in the fort of 
Kain, and when Nadir arrived before that place Hnsen surrendered the place, 
and found favour in the sight of the conqueror. 

From this point in the narrative the Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha-i-Nadiri con- 
tains no further allusions to Seistan, and for the remainder of this narrative 
we shall have to depend altogether on the Shijrat-ul-Muluk. 

The narrative of the eventful career of Malik Mahmud who set up as an 
independent ruler in Khurassan, contained in the latter, and that found in the 
Ta>rikhi-Jahan Kusha, differs only in unimportant details. Instead of Malik 
Ishak, in the account of the Shijrat-ul-Muluk, Lutf ’Ali ^an appears as the 
commander of his uncle’s forces. But the son of Malik Husen Khan the elder 
brother of Malik Mahmud could hardly have been of sufficient age, to take a 
very prominent part in the events that took place during his uncle’s short 
tenure of power. 

Seven sons survived Malik Mahmud and one daughter also is known to 
have existed. The names of the sons were ’Abbas !|San, J’afir Ehan, Kalb 
’Ali, Malik Rustam, Husen Khan, Muhammad and Ahmad. Most of these 
are represented at this present date, and the descendents of these seven sons 
are to be found at this day in Tabas of the Kuhistan, in Persia ; and in the 
Kohat District of the Punjab in India. 

Malik Lutf ’Ali is said to have been received with honour, at first by 
Ashraf the Ghilzai, but to have been subsequently placed in confinement by 
the Afghan Chief in Isfahan, and on the capture of the place by Nadir he was 
set free with the other captives. 

Lutf ’Ali is said to have received the government of Seistan from Nadir 
and the Malik Asadullah retired to Persia where he died shortly afterwards. 

Mahk Lutf ’Ali served with the contingent of fighting men supplied by Seistan 
against Parah. He also is said to have served under Nadir’s standards in the 
campaign against the Turks, in which Nadir was wounded in the battle fought 
with Topal Othman, the Turkish Pasha of Baghdad. 

Nadir Shah passed through Seistan on his way to the seige of Kandahar 
(he left Isfahan on the 17th of the month of Rajab in the year 1149 H). He Z3th October 1736 
left his family with those of his men, under a strong escort of musketeers and 
on the 2nd of the month of Shawal of the same year he set out for Gicishk by 24th January 1737 
way of Dalkhak and Dilaram. He, at the same time, ordered Malik Lutf ’Ali 
Kbari to proceed to Makran and subdue the turbulent tribesmen of that dis- 
trict. The Chief of Sarbaz hastily collected the fighting men of the hilly coun- 
try and offered what resistance he was able. The Malik however overpowered 
the opposition of the tribes and defeating them had compelled them to 
submit. The camp of the invaders was set up in the vicinity of Sarbaz, and 
hostilities against the Rinds had ceased. There arrived, however, to their aid 
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a contingent of armed raen, all of whom were bent bn fighting and too late 
to participate in the quarrel that had been adjusted ; they induced the Chief 
to break the agreement arrived at and to recommence hostilities. Malik Lutf 
’Ali was unaware of the reinforcements that had joined the Chief of Sarba^ 
the latter attacked him ; and in leading his men to the encounter, he was 
shot down by one of the enemy who had singled him out and waited for him- 
The expedition to Makran broke up after the death of their leader. 

When news of the death of Malik Lutf ’Ali Hban reached Nadir* the latter 
summoned the brother of the deceased Chieftain to his presence and bestowed 
on him the government of Seistan. Malik Fath ’Ali Khali ser’Ted fmder Nadir’s 
•orders in Afghanistan, the forcing of the Khyber Pass, and the subsequent 
■operations in Hindustan. He also tobk part in the campaign against the Euler 
of Bokhara, and rendered good service. After this last Campaign Malik Fath 
’Ali appears to have returned to Seistan and taken up the government of that 
country. The country of Seistan, in common with the other proyinoes of 
Nadir Shah’s efnpire, experienced the, oppression of the last years of his life and 
liiigit. . The taxes wrere increased to such an estent that (to quote again from 
the Tfcrikh-i-Jahan EUshar»i*Nadiri), it would have been impossible to make 
up the tenth part of the amount asSe^ed even if the leaves of the trees had been 
of gold. 

The money revenue at which Seistan had been'assessed had been fixed at 
four “ Alifs ” and from the wbrk already quoted, it appears that each “ Alif ” 
represented 6,000 tbmajis ; and according to this calculation the four Alifs were 
equivalent to 20,000 tomans. XJnder the later regime of violence and oppres- 
sion, each of those Alifs was increased fivefold and 100,000 tomans therefore 
were demanded from the Governor of Seistan. 

The people of that coimtry resolved to resist the imposition or the realiza- 
tion of the enhanced contribution to the Imperial Exchequer, and even if it 
was necessary, to do so with arms in their hands. Before however, he resorted 
to despemte measures, Malik Fath Ali l^an (according to the Shijrat-ul- 
Muluk) represented the inability of the Seistariis to raise sUch a contribution. 
Having bbtained no relief by means of this submissive line of conduct, Malik 
Fath Ali ^antook up arms and threw ofi his allegiance to Nadir. The people 
of TIk and Kala-i‘Eah flocked to his standard, and he advanced against Farah 
where a ^milar course of Ig^^ranny had estranged the population of that district. 
In Consequence of this when Malik Fath ’Ali Khan reached Fai'ah he was wel- 
comed by all ranks of the population. Who laid hold of the Governor and 
brought him to the presenbe of the Malik J but this Unfortunate man had merely 
obeyed the instructions he had received, aud he was released after a time. 

Seistan became the refuge to Which the inhabitants of Uk, Eala-’i-Kah, 
and Farah fled from the oppression of Nadir Shah ; and on all sides there took 
plaee tUmtilbs and risings against his tyranny. . 
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Wliea Nadir Shat, heard of the rising in Seistan, he laid hold of the brother 
of Fath Aii San, named Muhammad, who represented the MaHk at the Court 
of the Shah, and had him made away with in private, cutting him off in the 
bloom of his youth. The task of putting down the rising was made over to 
Muhammad Reza San, Farklu, Afshfir. 

Malik Fath Ali San, on his part, selected a commander whom he in-: 
tended to despatch into the Gamasir, to raid that flourishing (^strict. His 
choice feU on the Amir Seif-ud-din, Chief of the Shahrakis. This raid was 
successful and followed by the Malik in person ; Amir Seif-ud-din defeated the 
officer of Nlrdir Shah who was detailed to protect tke district of the Garmsir 
with 6,000 men. "The men of Seistan returned' to their homes with much spoil. 

After the raid' on the Garmsir, Malik Fath ’idi Khan marched on Farah to 
ffieet the invading force under the command of Muhahimad Reza ]^an Afshar.' 
The whole of the Kalantars of Seistan followed thfe Malik mto the field, but 
evidently the result of the campaign was disastrous to Seistan, or the Mahk 
was foolish and credulous ; forj it is said, that after much fighting, Malik Fath 
^Ali accompanied by bis Commander-in-Chief Mir Kambar and Muhammad 
Reza ^an, the Ealantar (of the Sarbandis), were . induced to accompany the 
Persian General to the Court of Nadir where the Malik and his two companions 
were condemned to have their sight destroyed. The former, after endurmg 
agonies for two days, was eventually put to death. This event took place in' 
the year 1160 H. ; ■ • - 

There were, however, still living two other sons of Malik Muhammad 
Huseu ' &an the elder brother of 'Malik Mahmud the “Shah of 
Meshed.” 

They were Suleiman (the elder of the two) and Husen JQan-i-Sani. Both 
were at the Court- of Nadir Shah in Kueh5n. On the death of Malik Fath ’Ali» 
the Shah appointed Husen Khan-i-Sani to be ruler of Seistan. ' On his way to 
take up the government, this Prince was waylaid by a party of Afghans of 
Farah, who had been inceiised by the disturbances caused in that district, 
and by them he was put to death. ' . . . 

Malik Suleman Khan, and his uncle’s son; J’aftr Khan (son of Malik Mah^ 
mud), continued to reside on Persian soil. -The form® had been sent to Kas- 
han as Governor of that place (Shijrat-ul-MuliikJ, where he served for 4 months; 
After the overthrow of Nadir’s nephew and also (the instigator of his murder) 
Adil Shah, and when it came to pass that the grandson of Nadir Shah, Shah 
Mirza, was raised to the throne in Meshed, the latter recalled the Kaiani 
Princes to his Court, ' ' . 1 ’ , ' ; 

Suleman Khan was appointed Malik of Seistan, and his brother J’afif 
Kba, T> Governor of Herat. With him went his younger brother Rustam 
gbau from whom the Indian Branch of the Kaiani Family are 
descended. 

tr 2 


1747 A D. 
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1766.67 A. D. 


1772-3 A.D. 

1781-2 A.D. 


1787-8 A.i). 


Wlien. Atmad Shah the Dturani captmed Herat he took away with him 
on his return to Kandahar, the Kaiani Princes sons of Malik Mahmud, Abbas 
Khan, J’afir K han and Eustam Khan. 

The power of the Durrani Chieftain being in, the ascendant, Malik Suleman 
Khan visited Kandahar and on his return he begged' that his cousins might be ’ 
allowed to accompany him to their native land. Ahmad Shah permitted 
both J’afir Khan and Eustam Khan to return, to Seistan, but ’Abbas Khan he 
retained at his court. 

Suleman Khan, Kaiani, Malik of Seistan, was ordered to march at the 
head of the levies of his subject to aid his Suzerain, Ahmad Shah, in his expedi- 
tion against Kain. The Malik was absent for a year or more, and the chief 
men among, the population of Seistan seized the opportunity to raise a tumult, 
and a civil war broke out in that country. Malik Suleman Khan returned to 
Seistan, where for some years he had difficulty in asserting his authority ; there 
were frequent rebellions and the country remained in a disturbed condition ; 
but eventually he succeeded in establishing his power in his native land. 

In the year 1170 H. a son was born to him by the daughter of Malik 
Mahmud (his principal wife). This child was named Muhammad Nasir Khan. 
After the child had attained a certain age, Ahmad Shah Durrani bestowed on 
him the districts of Khiabad and Kakh, an extensive and fertile tract of coun- 
try. Mahk Suleman Khan then proceeded to take possession of this appanage 
and at ELhiabad he was welcomed by Muhammad Husen Khan, another son of 
Malik Mahmud, “ Shah of Meshed, ” with the headmen of the place, and this 
valuable possession remained in the family of the Maliks for a long period of 
time. 

Ahmad Shah Dimrani next ordered Malik Suleman to take possession of 
Kirman. Kor this purpose he raised a force of armed men in Khiabad and 
Khusf enrolling many of the Nakhe tribe under his banner. The people of 
Seistan again proving turbulent, the Malik used this force to restore order in 
his native country before proceeding to Elirman. 

In the year 1185 H. Timur Shah succeeded his father Ahmad Shah as Euler 
over Afghanistan and this monarch confirmed Mahk Nasir j^an in all his 
honours and possessions. Mahk Suleman Khan died in 1196 A.H. at the age 
of 66 years, and was succeeded by his eldest son. The latter and his brother 
Bahram Khan observed' the funeral rites of their father with great pomp, as 
was tb e custom in their family ; and the period of mourning was 40 days. The 
corpse of the deceased Prince was sent for interment to Najaf. 

Mahk Nasir-ud-din Khan was confirmed by his suzerain in his father’s 
possessions, and gifts were in due course forwarded to him by Timur Shah. 

A son was born to him in the year 1202 who was named Sulemau Khan 
after his grandfather, according to the Shijrat-ul-Muluk ; but in other records, 
discovered in the country, this child is named as Khan Jahan Khan. ■ 
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In 1207 A. H. Timur Shah. Durrani also died and Ms successor continued 1792-3 a.d. 
to show favour to the Ruler of Seistan. The latter had some years previously 
received the government of Kirman, and had advanced at the head of an army 
to assert Ms authority in that quarter and to take effective possession of his 
appanage. 

When Malik Muhammad Nasir !]^an died in 1208 A. H. the cMefs and 1793-4 a.d. 
headmen of the Nakh^ and of the people of Seistan urged Malik Bahram Khan 
to take possession of the country as his brother’s successor, but the latter, with 
a rare and commendable generosity, refused to do tMs, and was content to 
act as the tutor and regent of Ms nephew. 

Malik Suleman Khan (or Khan Jahan Khan) died while in his minority 1802-3 a.d. 
from the effects of a fall from Ms horse while hunting in 1217 A. H. He had, 
however, received the Royal Letters Patent conferring on Min this office of 
Malik of Seistan, and also Sardar of Kirman ; while Ms uncle had also been 
appointed as the Deputy of the young Chieftain. 

According to certain MS. records alluded to, even after the death of his 
nephew, Malik Bahram preferred to act as the deputy of the daughter of Malik 
Mahmud, “ Shah of Meshed,” who lived, it is said, for two years after the un- 
timely death of her grandson. All real power was, however, vested in the 
hands of Malik Bahram ^an ; and all Ms acts, and the public works he con- 
structed, and the reputation he enjoyed need not be repeated here. 

Malik Bahram Khan was the last Prince of Ms race who possessed authority 
in Seistan. 

His eldest son Malik Muhammad ,JaUal-ud-din Khan was born in 1210 1795.6 a.D. 
A. H., Malik Hamza Khan, Ms second son, was born in about 1211 or 12 A. H., ^ ® 

and two years after the latter a third son, named Ali Akbar Khan, who however 
is never alluded to again and probably died young. , 

The great influx of Baluch tribes into Seistan came about in the reign of 
tMs Malik. The SMjrat-ul-Muluk states that from the skirts of the moun- 
tains to the tower of Hurndar the country was covered with the tents of these 
nomads. Bam was the last place in Persia wMch afforded a refuge to the 
representative of the Zend Family which for a short time had ruled over Persia ; 
having sdzed the reins of authority as they fell from the nerveless grasp of the 
last degenerate representative of the shortlived dynasty founded by Nadir 
Shah. Luft ’Ali, the last Zend Prince, had very many adherents among the 
Baluch tribes of the Kirman Province. He was seized and put to death, hav' 
ing been betrayed wMle attempting to escape from Bam ^ in the fortress of 1795 Ciro. 
wMchhe was surrounded by the forces of the Knjar Chieftain who had disputed 
his claim to the sovereignty of Persia. After that the fortress had been 

iThe h'^admeu of Bam who were instixunen tal in siirr3nd0ririg the Zend Prince to Aga Muham- 
mad Khan Kajar were Shaharkis from Seistan. 
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delivered up to the latter, a most ieasful vengeance was wreaked on the 
people of the snrroundbg country. - ■ 

The Province of Kirman oould have been no dwelling, place at that time 
for those who had favoured the losing cause, as the Baluchis had done ; so the 
emigration into Seistan of these nomads must have taken place shortly before 
. the time in which Christie passed through the country. , In this country the 
adherents of Luit ’Ali Khan, Zend, were assured a refnge ; for Seistan was a 
part of the dominions of the Afghan Kings ;-and it lay .therefore beyond the 
scope of any pursuit by the victorious troops of the Kajar Chief ; as the great 
achievements of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, still shed a . glamour, over his degener- 
. ate successors.’ 

Alam Khan, the Nahrui Chief, a nephew of Mir Mehrab, the head of that 
clan domiciled in the country around Bampur, migrated about the same time 
to Seistan, where he received permission to settle in the lands around Kala-i- 
Nau. In that district the CMef bmlt the village of Burj-i-Mir Alam Khan, 
now called Kala-i-Kohna. , 

Malik Jallal-ud'din Khan, the son of Malik Bahram Khan, was a volup- 
tuary, immoderately addicted to wine, narcotics and debauchery in general ; 
he was turned out of Seistan by a combination of the Sarbandi and Shahraki 
Chiefs. He was reinstated in (about) 1835 A.D. by Shab Klamran, Sadozai, 
wbo ruled in Herat, but was, shortly after, again deprived of his power. He 
lived in exile in the Hokat, and died there attended in his. last hours by his 
grandson (now ahve) Malik Mubammad Azim ]^an. 

1864-S5 or 1866-67 This event took place in either 1271 or 3 A. H. 

. The Sarbandi and Shahraki Chiefs raised Malik Hamza to a position of 

nominal power after that Malik JaUal-ud-din had been turned out of Seistan 
for good. 

Malik Hamza was also a voluptuary ; but, though addicted to the Same 
evil habits as his elder brother, he did not carry them to the same pitch of 
excess. He, however, possessed no real authority. 

1847 A.n. Malik Hamza died in 1263 A. H. 

Malik Jallal-ud-din married into the family of Ibrahim KhAn Sanjarani, 
the Chief of Chakansur ; and Hamza Klhan into that of the Sarbandi Chief of 
Sehkoba. These opposing factions played off these young Chiefs against each 
other, using their names as a warrant for all the wrong that was committed by 
their partisans. . ; . ' . . 

Jallal-ud-din^ pforing wotthless*’ and being also of bad. uncertain 
temper and desirous of asserting his blaim as Euler of the country, was 
discarded and thrust forth into exile. 

t — ,1 ■ .j ; ■ _ 

iMujor Abbott wbo saw this porsoH in Herat in 1838, describes bim as an extraordinarily 
fine Ipoking man. Such distin^isbed bearing and appearance that people of the city suspended 

the business, or work, on which they might be engaged when be passed by, to look at him in admiration, 
Pj fcy of it wa s that his debauched habits rendered him unable to hold his own in Seistam 
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By the time that Comlolly visited Seistan in 1839, the Kaianis had lost all 
authority. Seistan of that time was partitioned between the Chiefs of the 
Sarbandis, Sanjaranis, Nahruis and the Shahrakis. The Kaianis are not 
alluded to by that observant traveller in the account published in the journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1840 ; and in his map of Seistan attached to 
that account the country is shown to be divided between those tribal Chiefs. 

For a space of a generation or a little more they misused their power, and 
the country became the scene of raids and reprisals until the Persians took 
advantage of the Civil War that had raged in Afghanistan after the death of 
Dost Muhammad, the Barakzai Euler, between his descendants ; and of its 
after effects, to extend their frontier to the east includmg within it almost the 
whole extent of Seistan as it existed in the days of later Maliks of that country 
when that family held effectual possession of their patrimony. 

Before concluding this Memoir a brief notice of the so-called Baluch tribes 
who attained to such notoriety in the recent history of Seistan may not be 
amiss. No reference at any length is necessary as to the ethnology, or origin 
of these tribes as that has formed the subject of a separate note. 

The Mir Kambar, who was the Cominander-in-Chief of Malik Path Ali’s 
forces in his campaign against Nadir Shah, belonged to the Sarbandi family of 
whom he was the Chief, and the'Kalantar Muhammad Eeza Khan alluded to 
in the account of that iU-fated expedition was, there can be little doubt, the 
second son of Mir Kambar. The usually accepted story about the family is 
that they have been settled in Seistan for not less than 300 years, and in course 
of time gradually obtained the predominance they attained afterwards in its 
affairs. They are reputed to be (and are considered so by the people of Seistan) 
the descendants of the famous Malik U1 Ashtar, the general of Ali the rival of 
Moaviyah, the Calif of the Band Ommeya. 

The elder son of Mir Kambar, named Kuchak, was HUed in Kirman, per- 
haps during the reign of Suleman Khan Kaiani. The Sarbandis and Shahrakis 
took their share in the troubles that that Malik had to put down. 

Muhammad Eeza Blhan, the grandson of the Chief, who was blinded by 
the orders of Nadir Shah, is said to have been the eldest of five sons. He took 
a prominent part in expelling Malik Jallal-ud-din Khan. He died at a good 
old age it is said, and, according to Sir Frederik Goldsmidt, this event took 
place in 1848. This Muhammad Eeza Khan is said to have dug the wells 
which bear his name, at the present time, to the south of Sehkoha. He is 
revered as a wise and benevolent ruler, and his grave was regarded as a ziarat 
by the people of Seistan ; after his remains had been removed to Karbala. 

Lutf ’Ali, eldest son of the deceased Chiefj succeeded to his father’s hon- 
ours and property, but his uncle Ali Khan conspired against the young Chief, 
and he was seized and his sight destroyed. Ali Khan then became Chief, 
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Th.is revolution was effected, by means of a force of Afghans as Ali ^^an. had. 
obtained help frona the Sardar of Kandahar. 

Ali Khan afterwards looked to the Persians for help to retain the power he 
had thus obtained, and he proceeded to Teheran and received a Princess of 
Koyal Blood in marriage- After a stay of some time in the Capital, Ali ^^an 
returned to Seistan. He built or enlarged the northern square tower of Seh- 
koha, which he called Burj-i-Falak-Sar, as a residence for his bride. But his 
tenure of power was destined to be short. Even as he had conspired against 
his nephew, two years or so after his return, he became the victim of a plot. 
The conspirators obtained entrance to his dwelling and put him to death be- 
fore the eyes of the Princess, his wife, who returned to Persia after this event 
had taken place. 

Strangely enough the murder of Ali Ktan is reprobated very strongly by 
the common people of the country, who one and all declare that with the mur- 
der of Ali !|^an the prosperity of Seistan departed for ever. They also attri- 
bute this deed to Taj Muhammad, a nephew of the murdered Chief, who was 
raised to that position in his uncle’s stead and thus directly benefited by the 
crime. 

A daughter of Mir Khan, son of the Muhammad Beza Khan, whose sight 
was destroyed by Nadir Shah, was given in marriage to Malik Hamza Khan, 
the second son of Malik Bahram Khan. 

The Nahruis entered Seistan during the lifetime of Malik Bahram Khan. 

Alam Khan was given the lands where now the villages of Aliabad, Kala-i- 
Kuhna and Kala-i-Nan exist. Bur j-i- Alam or Kala-i-Alam Ejan occupied the 
now deserted site of the last named village. The gradual reclamation of these 
lands has already been noticed, but as late as 1839 when Connolly visited Seis- 
tan, the reclamation was not completed, and he mentions that Bur j-i- Alam as 
it seems always to have been called was situated on the edge of a Hamun. It 
was at that time regarded as being the principal town in the country. 

Mir Alam Hia-n left many sons, but the commanding talents of his second 
son Sharif Khan raised him to the position of head of the family. Sharif 
Khan was the perfect type of a Sardar after thq. Baluch idea. He was lavish 
and profuse when he was in funds or property. Beputed to be a good swords- 
man and marksman ; although he was more than a trifle given to ostentation ; 
and full of words, he led the Baluch faci.ion in Seistan, and became a power in 
the land. 

The son of the Amir of Kain of that day married the daughter of Sharif 
^an, and Mir Masum Khan, the present Deputy Governor of Seistan, is the 
son of this marriage. Always favourably disposed towards the Persians, his 
friendship enabled that power to take possession of Seistan ; in his later years, 
however, Sharif .^an turned against the Persians, and caused a tumult in the 
country, which resulted, if anything, in the Persians getting a firmer grip on 
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tlie country. This took place in or about 1896. Shortly after this, Shai’if 
San died and his eldest son succeeded to his father’s position, but not to the 
property of the latter, the greater part of which the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, his 
son-in-law, took possession of. 

Said San, the successor of Sharif San, lived in the snoall village of 
Khwaja Ahmad on the Eud-i-Seistan. In 1904 after the Hashmat-ul-Mulk 
was caEed to Teheran to render an account of his stewardship. Said San him- 
self went to the Court of the Shah. 

Siz villages which belonged to his father were, it was said, restored to 
Said San, and the latter was on his way back to Seistan when the report of 
his death was received in that country in April 1905. 

His son succeeds to his property. 

The Shahrakis are said to have immigrated into Seistan some 900 years 
ago from Irak. They are probably a remnant or the descendants of the old 
Khariji element so strong at one time in Seistan and Kirman. 

In the recent history of Seistan, the Shahrakis have generally been in alli- 
ance with the Sarbandis as a counterpoise to the “ Baluch ” party formed by 
the Nahruis and Sanjaranis. 

The Shahrakis have ever been noted for their courage, bodily strength and 
want of acuteness ; and this has been well exemplified in the course of events 
in recent history. They have generally pulled the nuts out of the fire for the 
Sarbandis ; the Chief of this clan or family having reaped the rewards such as 
they are. 

The Shahrakis once held a great extent of land along the Helmand, but 
they seem to have shared in the decadence of their country and to have declined 
with it. At one time the leaders of the population, or at any rate possessing 
more influence than any other section of the population, they are now inferior 
in influence to the Sarbandis or Nahruis. 

The Shahraki holdings lie to the south of the Husenki system of canals ; 
and to the north of the Rud-i-Seistan. Within this area are situated the 
greater portion of the lands they still own. The head-quarters of their Chiefs 
is in the village of Dashtak, a collection of ruinous houses, built on an outlying 
block of the dasht to the south of that place. Hence the name — the little 
dasht. In the seasons of flood, this village occupies an island and at low river 
an embankment leads up to the place from the mainland to the south of the 
village. 

Muhammad Ali ]^an, the Chief of this tribe or race, has not much influ- 
ence ; he leads the usual self-indulgent life of notables in Seistan. They 
are sunk in poverty. They have no ambitions, and they can do nothing. 
Petty intrigues at the small court of the Deputy Crovernor or the Karguzar 
afford the only outlet for such ability these men possess. 


0 
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The San.jaianis are a much older tribe than their so-called genealogies 
cause them to appear. In comparison with other and neighbonring tribes 
whether in Seistan or in the Ch^i District, the men of this tribe contras* 
very ixnfavourably whether on the score of intelligenoe or energy. 

Compared with either the Sarbandi or Nahrni Chiefs, the present repre- 
sentative Jahan ^an Sanjarani is a boor, a semi-savage Baluch. His 

father Sardar Ibrahim ^an (who mnrdered Dr. Forbes) ^ ruled over the 
tribe for over 60 years. Forbes was murdered in 1840 or. 1841, and Ibrahim 
died as recently as the autumn of 1892. 

Khan Jahan Khan, the father of Ibrahim ^han, had, it is said, four sons, 
Muin, Ali Khan, Ibrahim ^han, and Jan Beg. Each of the two elder sons 
came to a violent end. Muin, it is said, was murdered by his brother Ali ]^an, 
and the latter was also murdered or killed in a skirmish, with his Naib, a Baluch 
of the Jamalzai tribe. This man had acquired a great deal of influence, and 
though he had served Ali Khan and his father before him for many years, the 
young Sardar fell out with him and is said to have attempted his life. 

According to Sir Frederik Coldsmidt, Ali Elhan is supposed to have died in 
1840. He built the fortalice on the summit of the citadel mound at Bina-i-Kai, 
since when the site has been known as Nad Ali — so the story goes. It was at 
this place that ’'Ali IjOjan was either murdered or wounded in a skirmish in the 
immediate vicinity of the mound. 

Ibrahim Ktan who possessed the Jahanabad property of the Sanjaranis, 
then became the head of this tribe. 

At the death of Mahk Bahram Khan the patrimony of the Kaianis, the 
lands held by the members of that family formed but a narrow strip to the 
west of what is now the Pariun branch of the Biver Helmand. A straight 
Kne connecting the villages of Hamzabad and Sharifabad, and another straight 
line parallel to the first, passing through Jallalabad would include the greatest 
part of the possessions of that ancient family. This formed the prize on which 
the Sarbandis aided by the Shahrakis on the one side and the Sanjaranis 
on the other were casting covetous glances. When Mahk Jallal-ud-din, the 
son and heir of the late Malik Bahram Kban, had succeeded in alienating all 
classes of his subjects, and his presence in Seistan was no longer necessary to 
anyone, but proved likely to be a hinderanee, he was summarily ejected. 
Thereupon smaller villages along the western edge of the present Pariun area 
were seized by the Sanjarani Sardar who also coveted, Jallalabad, at that time 
a most valuable and desirable property. Jallalabad was also wanted badly 
by the Sarbandi Chief, Taj Muhamad, and from all accounts the Sanjaranis 

^ Dr. Btederick Forbes, a Surgeoa ia the Hoa’ble Fast India Company’s Serviee, visited 
Seistan -witb th« intention of passing throngh to Kandahar during onr first occupation of that 
®orbes bad previously trav^ed in Kurdistan. He was an enterprising officer and 
apparwtiy a very close observer. His paper on his travels in Kurdistan is published in the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal. Voinme IX. 
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were proving too strong for him, and so he called in the Persians. This event 
took place in 1866 according to Sir Frederik Groldsmidt, and the Persians then 
gained the hold over Seistan which they continue to keep, Khan Jahan Khan, 
son of Ibrahim EZhan, returned to Seistan in March 1903. He seemed to be in 
very poor circumstances. A few Ghulams and a few women formed his retinue. 
He was given the village of Siadak in the Mian Kangi and a few small hamlets 
in the vicinity of that village ; and these form his appanage at the present time 
(1904). 

Under a boorish and rough manner he conceals a considerable amount of 
shrewdness, but his manners are those of an ordinary Baluch nomad. 

The Kaiani family is however by no means extinct, as the geneological 
schemes in Plates IV and V will prove. 

The representatives of the family, in Seistan, are however very unpromis- 
ing. Pride will not allow them to give their daughters in marriage to other 
Chiefs in that country ; and they are too poor and uninfluential to be able now 
to marry their daughters into great territorial families in the surrounding 
country, and it seems to be possible that the mortality of female infants is very 
considerable among the family. The daughters of this house are given in mar- 
riage to the members of the family in Seistan, Tabas, or Meshed, but even the 
money needed for a journey to the last two places is rarely forthcoming. 

The best of aU the rising generation of the Kaianis is the young son of 
Malik Muhammad ’Azim Khan, Haidar Kuli, who as yet has not taken to the 
use of opium or other narcotics ; under the influence of which the descendants 
of this princely family forget the sordid details of their poverty and their 
fallen estate. 

The late Glovernor, the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, is said to have nourished a 
grievance against the Kaianis, and to have pressed heavily on them, either 
as a matter of policy or to satisfy a private grudge. It was whispered that 
the Kaianis had rejected proposals for the hand of one of the daughters of 
the family made by the Governor. 

The late Malik Gulzax Khan Kaiani was compelled by the Hashmat-ul- 
Mulk to give one of his daughters in marriage to Kad Khuda, Taj Muhammad. 
This man belonged to the servile race or class called “Kul,” and the blow 
thus inflicted on the pride of the Malik is said to have helped greatly to shorten 
his life. As far as it is possible to judge of such matters the Kaianis have no 
prospect of ever rising to any position in their own country. This is due first 
of aU not to a glaring deficiency of talent, but to their pride and the tenacity 
with which they cling to the memory of their former status. But, though they 
cannot or wiU not work, they do not beg in quite the same shameless and very 
open manner which is the prevailing custom even among the higher ranks of 
society in Seistan. 

o 2 
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Genealogy of the Kaiani Princes of Seistan from original sources 

1904. 
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TUlj pdrsoQ lle(tdd the gdneslogy In Plate ttl« 



Plate tll. 

FBOM THE llS. IHTA-UL-MTOUK TBANSIATED (AMD ENTBEBD WITH HIS PEEMISSIOM) BY G. A, ELLIS, ESQ., OF THE BBITISH MUSEUM. 

Ajiu Hifs (vide Plate II), 

Ahmad, 
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Tlieso descoiits are entered from information supplied by members of the family now alive. 



Part II. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF SEISTAN. 
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The second line of walls, Sar-o-tar, from the outside, 

(Frontis piece to part IIJ 



THE TOPOGRAPHY OF SEISTAN. 


CHAFPER I. 

T he physical record is the only source of information regarding the General. 

changes that have taken place in this country. These have left scars. 

Some of these scars have now faded and need very close observation before 
they can be recognised, as they have been so overlaid by traces of subsequent 
changes that it is a very difficult matter to arrive at any conclusion regarding 
the sequence of the geographical changes, which have left evidences on the face 
of the country. The ruins of Seistan do not (except in a very few instances) 
afford very much help in working out the history of the country ; and local 
traditions and even the legends of later events need to be very carefully ana- 
lysed, before they can be finally accepted. 

Modem Seistan is one of that series of inland lake basins which form such a Tnian.^ Basins, 
conspicuous feature in Central Asian geography, and of which the Caspian and 
Aral Seas are the most important. In Baluchistan and Persia, these inland 
lake basins occur in the tracts that lie to the north of the watershed of the 
Persian Grulf. The streams which take their rise in the southern slopes of 
the ranges that form that watershed reach the sea. The streams that flow 
from those ranges to the north, discharge into Hamuns or landlocked basins. 

In Baluchistan there are the Hamuns of the Lora and Mashkel. These are 
however, generally dry, clayey expanses, with here and there deposits rich 
in salt. The volume of water brought down by the Lora and Mashkel Rivers is 
not large enough to replenish the moisture that is lost by evaporation. The 
Hamun-i-Seistan receives the discharge of three rivers, each of which drains 
a large tract of country, as their wide catchment areas are situated on the 
southern slopes of the great Hindu Kush Range, where the climate is 
favourable, and the springs are replenished yearly by snow and rain. These 
rivers in consequence fertilize large tracts of coimtry along their banks, and 
save, in very exceptional years, discharge their surplus water into the Hamun. 

The volume of these floods is not constant ; as it varies from year to year, a 
larger or smaller area of the Hamun is flooded ; and in consequence of this 
the outline of the Hamun basin (except in those places where cliffs form the 
shore) is subject to great alterations. 

There are, roughly speaking, four pockets or basins. The Hamim-i-Puza Thp four pockets 
to the east of the Sawari ; the Hamun-i-Sawari itself, in the north-west angle taains or Hamuns. 
of the basin. Another to the north of the Koh-i-Khwajah, and between it 
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Deltas. 


Ridges 
roads t 
Hamun. 


Ckuug* 


and fclie Sawaari ; and lastly th,e Darya-i-Singi to the south of Koh-i-Khwajah. 
As water enters these great basins, it spreads into the smaller saucer-like 
depressions or Chungs within them. 

For an unknown number of centuries the Helmand, the Farah Rud and 
the Khash End have deposited silt and built up, each of them, its delta. From 
the west, a wide glacis or talus descends from the hills. The deltas built up 
by the various channels of the Helmand and the other rivers have been thrust 
forward and have formed a contact with the small deltas which exist at the 
embouchure of each of the wadis that discharge the rarely occurring floods 
which run down from the western hills into the Hamun. 

forming Where these opposite deltas touch, a ridge or Luxg is formed. There are 
croEs the these. The first is formed by the contact of ancient silt deposits 

formed by old channels of the Helmand and Farah Rud. The high road from 
Seistan to Juwein follows this ridge. Next is the ridge called the Kucha-i- 
Afzalabad. This has been formed by the ancient silt deposit of the Helmand 
on the east and the much smaller delta formed by the River of Bandan on the 
west. The latter only occasionally contains water. The third is the deposit 
of silt formed by a very ancient channel of the Helmand, and thrust out 
against the smaller delta formed by the streanas that issue from the Baloch- 
ap and Trushpap Passes, in the western hills. 

These ridges are gently swelling, and it is not possible to detect them with 
the naked eye ; but they are the last dry land that is covered by highest 
floods and they are fihst to appear when the level of the water decreases. 

The high road between Seistan and Birjand or Meshed crosses the Hamun 
Basin, by the Kucha-i-Afzalabad, and this is also followed by the Persian tele- 
graph line. When this Lurg is submerged, travellers and their efiects have to 
be ferried across on rafts of reeds. The third, and southernmost of the three 
ridges, forms a barrier between the Hamun-i-Seistan and the Gaud-i-Zireh^ 
which can only be surmounted by the water in the former, in seasons of highest 
floods and of the strongest wind. 

The opposite deltas meet in undulating lines of contact and there, where 
the lowest levels would probably be found, exist a series of laterial communi- 
cations between Hamun and Hamun, and one chung and another. 

As the volume of water brought down in flood by the Helmand is greater 
than that contributed by the rivers of Farah and Khash, and much more so 
than the contributions of the uadis that descend from the west ; their undu- 
lating lines of contact and the channels they form, are closer to the western 
and northern shore of the Hamun. 

The re-entrant angles of these deltaic fans enclose saucer-like basins 
forming chungs, and where a number of these run into one another they 
form large expanses of clear water called Hdnmn. Both Chung and Hamuns 
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being fringed by dense growths of reeds and bulrushes where the soil is con- 
gmlal to the growth of aquatic plants. 

While the reeds grow in the shallows, those tracts along the edge of the AiAkin- 
Hamun which are subject to annual inundation, but are not always under 
water, are called Ashhin and are covered with a species of that coarse grass. 

This is an excellent fodder for cattle. 

The Hamun -i-Seistan hitherto considered is merely that portion of the The Hanmn-i- 
great basin which is situated within the present limits of that country. This 
occupies only a part of a great tract of hollow land, whose southern shores 
are formed by. the edge of the northern glacis of the Koh-i-Sultan and of the 
Kacha Koh hiUs. The western limit of the extensive tract is the glacis of 
the Palangan hills, and the long slope that descends eastwards from the Ban- 
dan hills. 

If we take the delta of the Helmand in the widest sense of the term we Gaud-i-Zireh. 
find that it fills a very large area of this depression. The Gaud-i-Zireh to 
which allusion has been made is nothing more than a large pocket, situated 
at the extreme eastern part or end of this great depression. 

The deepest channel of the Shela (which is a continuation of the Helmand) The Shela. 
affords a passage in favourable years for water to reach the Graud, and it 
marks the undulating line of contact between the south edge of the great 
Helmand Talus or delta and the opposite slope of the depression. 

This great Talus of the Helmand is Seistan proper. It consists of allu- 
vial soil and “dasht” or a gravelly plateau, in the proportions about two-thirds 
to one-third of the latter. 

We have seen what the southern and western limits of this tract are. Its 
eastern one is the scarp of the great Talus which descends towards the south 
from the skirts of the mountainous districts of Zamin-i-Dawar and Ghur. 

This Talus is drained by the Khash and Farah Rud, as w'-ell as by other Kta&h, Farah, 
streams of less importance, such as the Khuspas Rud, which interposes be- 
tween the basins of the rivers of Farah and Khash. The Harut Rud, to the 
west of the former, receives a small portion of the drainage from these ex- 
tensive steppes. But the Harut Rud is not replenished by the streams, 
that rise in the hills to the west of its course, and only in years of good rain- 
fall do more than one or two floods make their way through its channel to the 
Sawari pocket of the Seistan Hamun. 

The Khash Rud emerges from the hills at a place called Dil&am. This 
is a small district containing several villages. Between Dilaram and Seistan, 
equidistant from both, there is the small fertile district of Khash. Between 
the latter and Seistan, although there is a certain amount of cultivable soil, 
on either bank of the river, there is no place of importance, below Khash, 

The cultivable land lies in loops or bays between the Dasht and the bed of 
the stream, each of which has its distinctive name. 
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A series of fertile districts, Kala-i-Kah., Farah, Sabzawar (the ancient 
Isfirar) connect Seistan with tbe great and fertile areas witbin tbe Herat 
district ; and to tbe west of this be tbe districts of Eibaf, and furtber away 
country around Mesbed. 

Owing to its situation Seistan bas always possessed a permanent supply 
of water wbicb could be diverted for purposes of irrigation. It was, therefore, 
and stiU is, a much more prosperous and fertile country than any of tbe inter- 
mediate linVs that connected it with tbe more extensive countries to tbe north 
and east. 

In a direct line, a strip of waterless desert some 50 miles wide, divided 
the district of Kbasb from tbe fertile districts on tbe Helmand around G-irishk, 
or Kala-i-Bist and Kandahar. 

Tracts to south and To the soutb and soutb-west expanses of desert or semi-desert tracts 
^uth-west of Sejs- ijgtween tbe fertile districts of Bam, and Makran and Seistan. 

To tbe west, there is tbe mountainous country of Kubistan, and tbe 
Kainat. 

jsoiated situation By reason of its geographical situation, Seistan bas always been isolated, 
of Seistan. ^ great extent, from neighbouring countries, and this bas influenced its 

history and civibzation. These geographical conditions have prevailed from 
tbe earbest ages. At various times tbe course of tbe Helmand witbin tbe 
delta bad been subject to change, and these alterations of its course have 
affected various parts of tbe delta modifying tbe conditions of human ex- 
istence in each ; but these changes have been purely local, and have not 
influenced tbe general configuration of tbe country to any great appreciable 
extent. 

Progressive dessi A mental suTvey of tbe country of Seistan shows very clearly tbe process 
like. of dessication that bas taken place. That tbe lake basin was at one time 

. fibed to a greater depth with water is clearly indicated, and tbe present 
extent of water in tbe Hamun covers barely a third part of the area of tbe 
ancient lake. 

This is no doubt tbe reason of tbe fable that tbe ancient lake of Seistan 
was filled by genii acting according to tbe orders of tbe celebrated Pir Kbizr : 
as this task occupied but half a day, tbe country was called Nimroz. All 
tbe legends of saints after whom tbe highest summits of mountains are named 
in the country to the soutb of Seistan are associated with earth move- 
ments. 

Ramadtban Gbaibi and Pulcbota disappeared in chasms that opened 
in tbe earth’s surface and closed after those mythical personages bad been 
received witbin. Pir Sultan vardsbed into tbe Kob-i-Sultan in an outburst 
of flame. Sheikh Husen was also swallowed by tbe earth opening ; and this 
is supposed to have taken place on tbe peak now called after him. These 
ancient legends become significant when we find them associated with localities 
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which axe either close to or actually show traces of having been centres oi 
volcanic activity. 

The alluvial deltas which form the greater part of this country, were un- 
doubtedly at one time under water. The volume of water contributed by 
the rivers which drained into the lake must have been very much greater. 

As the discharge of these rivers diminished the lake would naturally contract 
and in the course of countless centuries the present stage in the process of 
dessication has been arrived at. 

Long lines of shingly beaches are found at the head of deep bays and gulfs Ancient tesciies. 
which the ancient lake had eaten into the gravelly plateau which represent, 
perhaps, the delta of the Helmand during geological periods of time. These 
beaches can now best be seen on the bays that indent the shores of the Sawari- 
Hamun, in the process of formation. At the present embouchure of the 
Farah Rud to the north of the river’s channel a beach of shingle has been piled 
up to a height of fully 10 feet above the present level of water in the Hamun. 

Beaches of gravel and coarse shingle are overlaid by the alluvial soil in 
the northern delta and here and there where the latter has been removed by 
the action of water or by the efforts of man, portions of the long buried 
beaches are exposed to view, and gravel and shingle are found to exist many 
feet below the alluvial surface. One such beach was found close to the mound 
of ancient Shahristan ; what was probably a continuation of this beach was 
exposed by the cutting made by the Afghans in 1902 immediately above 
the bifurcation of the Pariun and Nad Ali channels of the river. One of the 
surveyors attached to the mission brought a stone 1 lb. avoir, in weight 
from a beach about 6 or 7 miles to the south of ^wabgah. The latter 
being about 8 miles higher up stream than the first named beach, it is only 
to be expected that the boulders and stones would be coarse and heavier 
in the higher beach. The water worn stones which are so common in the 
country around Sar-o-Tar are probably from some ancient each overlaid 
by silt, and have been turned up by the plough. The succession of those 
beaches or banks of water worn gravel and shingle prove that there has been 
at a very ancient period a subsidence of the w'aters of the lake as each of 
these beaches marks a stage in that subsidence. This was apparently followed 
by an increase in the water and in the discharge of the rivers during which the 
present alluvium has been laid down. This was followed by the dessication 
which has reduced the lake to its present size. 

These beaches have been formed, as they are now being formed, by the 
action of the water under the influence of the strong gales that prevail in this 
country during the summer. The shingle is derived to a great extent from the 
cap of conglomerate which covers the clay formation of the Dasht;asthe 
water eats into the clay, masses of the latter subside and the conglomerate is 
broken up by the fall and speedily disintegrated by the water acting on 
the coarse matrix. The fine water -worn pebbles are released and distributed 
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gradually by tbe unceasing wash, of the waves as they enter the bays and 
indentations. Shingle is then in course of time washed inwards from the head- 
lands and piled in orderly and regular curves on the shelving slopes at the 
head of the bays. Then alluvial soil collects behind these bars of shingle, and 
the latter become the lakeward face of a small natural reclamation or plateau. 

In succeeding ages, after the water had receded to its present compar- 
atively restricted area, the scour of the wind has removed the alluvial soil 
and the beach of shingle stands by itself, with beautifully dressed sides some 
10 or more feet, perhaps, above the level of the ground in its neighbourhood. 
In some of the indentations of the geological delta of the Helmand, these 
shingle beaches are very remarkable. They invariably merge into the general 
slope of the enclosing head-lands and extend in a perfectly regular curve 
round the head of the indentations. 

The ridges are slightly troughed and this lends the appearance to the 
shingle bars of having been constructed artificially, to serve as an acqueduct. 
The natives of the country in consequence regard these as the works of men’s 
hands, and say, they were built by Eustam, for purposes of irrigation, or to act 
as dams. 

The clays of Seis- clays of Seistan are well worth studying. Even in the alluvial delta 

of the present day there is a great diversity. Tracts of loam or sandy soil 
are boTjnded by tracts where the soil is hard, stiff, white clay. The former is 
always clothed with vegetation, dwarf kahur, camel thorn, tamarisk, and salt 
bush. The latter is often almost destitute of vegetation. Except in a wind 
scoured, rift in its surface, where sand has collected, or where some slight 
obstacle has enabled sand to gather round it, the hard smooth surface of the 
stiff clay does not allow wind born seeds to find a resting place upon it and to 
germinate. The clay is of two sorts. A friable variety containing large 
traces of gypsum, and a stiff variety, which is almost as hard as stone. The 
inhabitants call the latter Sir or Kim. It is laid in horizontal beds. A pale 
reddish brown alternating with a pale greenish grey. The strata are some- 
times so thin as to be measured in inches, brown succeeding grey, a 
series of thin lamine of either, followed by strata several feet in depth. 
That part of the great Talus which forms the eastern and northern boundary 
of • the Seistan Basin, is formed very extensively of this hard Kim or Sir. 
The action of water appears to harden this particular variety of clay. In 
many parts of the Basin of Seistan bordering on the Hamun, there are 
isolated bluffs of Kim, which seem to have resisted the general subsidence 
that appears to have taken place all round them when the depression of 
Seistan was formed. 

Some of these isolated blnffs are very nearly the same height above sea- 
level, and quite as high relatively as the scarp of the Talus to the east of the 
allnviai delta of the country. 
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The isolated hills of the Koh-i-Khwajah, and Koh-i-Chako^ appear, so 
fax as it is possible for an untrained observer to judge, to be formed of a lava 
cap, very nearly horizontal, resting on horizontal (or nearly so) strata of 
Kim. The stratum of the latter immediately below the lava cap, in the 
case of the Koh-i-Chako, is of a bright red or orange colour, as though it had 
been baked. At the western extremity of the Koh-i-Khwajah, there is a 
subsidence of the lava cap apparently caused by the partial settling of the clay 
(Kim) on which it rests. The clays of the dasht are however covered with 
a cap of conglomerate comprised, generally, of fine water-worn pebbles set 
in a coarse matrix, which disintegrates very readily. • 

This cap covers a layer of friable clay. The order in the descending scale 
seems to be friable clay, then Kim. And below the surface of the ground in 
wells, the water bearing stratum is a bed of either very sandy loam, or an 
almost pure sand about 6 to 8 feet thick underlying a stratum of hard clay 
the impermeable stratum below, again, being Kim of the densest and hardest 
variety. This alternation of extremely hard, with a softer stratum cause 
wells to fall in after a time unless they are lined with tamarisk boughs, and 
wattles. The same sequence of strata of varying densities is found on the 
plateaux themselves. The wind scours out the more friable clay, and scores 
deep grooves in the stratum where it is most exposed to the force of the gales ; 
giving a water-worn appearance to the cliflEs, and in course of time causing 
heavy falls of clay blocks on the under cut faces. The line of springs high up 
on the scarp of the dasht, overlooking the bay, at the foot of Koh-i-Chako, 
is due to a softer stratum existing between a hard and dense upper and 
lower layer of Kim. This dasht slopes gradually down towards the Hamun, 
and th^ subsoil water oozing through the more permeable stratum finally makes 
its appearance on the face of the cliff, where the blufis of Kim below the softer 
stratum are moistened by the dripping.of water which finally reaches the beach 
below, and forms shadow puddles. A growth of reeds and tamarisk bushes 
find nourishment on the outer face of the water-sodden stratum of clay ; and 
where ravines have cut back into the dasht, there is a tiny flow of water in 
their beds, which collects in the hollows and forms miniature pools and 
rivulets among the tamarisk bushes and clumps of reeds, which 'grow in 
the watercourses and along their banks. This water is too saline to be of 
use, animals even refuse to touch it. 

In parts of Seistan the power of the wind is very well illustrated. Over Action of the strong 
large areas almost the whole of the upper layer of friable clay apparently ha s 
been eroded, exposingthelevel floor of Kim that lay beneath it. In certain 
areas the upper strata has not been removed altogether. Where layers or 

1 Similar lava capped hills exist in the hills to the west of the Hamun, and in the dii*ection 
of Nebi, and also to the west of the Palangan Mountains. These table- topped hills are invariablj^ 
called Sam-Kuh by the Baluchis. Cf . — ^The Sam-Kuh to the north of Amir Chah wells (Koh-i-SuJtan) 
examined in lb>9y by H. Vredenburg, Esq. 
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bands of harder material have existed, they have offered a resistance to the 
action of the wind, and patches of unequal density have been worn into long 
mounds whose strike is the same as the direction from which the wind blows 
at the present day. The windward ends of these mounds are bluff and 
comparatively rounded while their leeward extremities taper off to a fine 
point decreasing in height, as well as in thickness very rapidly.^ As the 
softer clay between is scoured away by the wind, these mounds act as bench 
marks, such as are left by railway engineers in excavations in order to enable 
the latter to be measured up. Where such mounds are numerous, the tract 
looks exactly like an enormous cemetery filled to overflowing with the 
graves of giants. Many of these mounds are fully 15 to 40 feet in height, so 
that to remove the softer clay, by a process of erosion, and by wind action 
alone, must have required very many centuries of time. The regular direc- 
tion of these bench marks proves that for unknown ages of time, the direc- 
tion of the strong summer gales has been unchanged, and they have blown 
exactly from the quarter from which the wind sets in now. 

Plains of hard white The floor of Kim thus exposed to view is so hard that it is a very difficult 
clay or Kim. matter to drive wooden tent pegs to any depth at all. The latter unless made 
of very hard wood split or lose their points. The hard white clay, of which 
mention has been made as existing in the modern delta of the Helmand, is also 
of very nearly the same density. 

The plain thus formed is a very striking feature in the country, as it is 
almost destitute of vegetation. In some of the deserted canals that traverse 
its expanse, sand has collected, and in these a struggling growth of Ta-gaz, 
the desert tamarisk, or Salsola, manages to find nourishment. With such 
exceptions there is nothing to break the monotony of the expanse of white 
clay. Al m ost truly level, its white hard surface reflects the rays of the sun 
almost like a mirror. The action of the climate produces a small “crackle” 
such as is seen on the surface of white porcelain. It is the existence of the 
underlying stratum of Kim that makes the wells which the Baluchis dig- 
hard and almost impervious to water. The subsoil water collects in the slight 
undulations that exist in its surface, and wherever a well hits off one of these 
pockets, a fairly permanent supply is obtained, as water drains into the hol- 
low from all sides, percolating through the permeable stratum which overlies 
the Kim, An examination of dry wells, reveals the impermeable stratum 
in all its strength, and any attempt to pierce it shows at once the difference 
between it and the stratum above. Flakes and chips are all that come up in 
the basket, instead of loose material. 

wates^of^^k^*Me Hamun Basin, also, has in the course of centuries become 

dispersed. very thoroughly puddled, and with the lower stratum of impermeable Kim 


^ Shaped like a fish viewed from above its back* 
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has rendered absorption almost ncn-esistent. The diminution of water in 
the lake area is due perhaps so very nearly altogether to evaporation that the 
loss by absorption may be regarded almost as a negligible quantity. 

Evaporation owing to the heat of summer, and the strong north-westerly 
gales, goes on very rapidly. The lake presents a large surface to the influence 
of these agents, and as the average depth of water is not great, the loss of 
moisture is very rapid. Unless replenished by floods, the fall in the level of 
water is rapid, and by August the “ Lurg” or ridges are practicable and can 
be used to cross the lake. Then the smaller depressions m the floor begin 
to dry, and this process once set on foot goes on very rapidly, as the depth of 
water decreases until at length, only the deeper and larger areas have any 
water at aU in their basins. Fish die in shoals, and the edges of the dried 
Chungs are fringed with the remains of thousands of small fish. 

In 1902 the Helmand ran dry. For a space of about 62 days there was Description of Hs- 
no water at all in its bed, and the Kamun including the Sawari basiu 
(which is the deepest of all the basins in the Hamun) was perfectly dry. 

Not only did the inhabitants of Seistan flock to this drying basin for the 
fish, which had collected therein and died in thousands as the water 
gradually evaporated, but they were able also to ransack the ancient 
town of Sawari, whose foundations are ordinarily several feet under water. 

Coins, copper seals — all highly oxidised, were obtained for sale, ha\ing been 
picked up among the debris of ruined walls, and criunbling brick work. 

Those who have seen these remains declare them to represent a town of 
considerable size, burnt bricks having been used very largely in the con- 
struction of the walls and foundations. In other parts of the Hamun 
area, traces of wells, lined with burnt bricks, have been found to exist 
when the water has receded and exposed the floor of the basin to view. 

Brick kilns also have been discovered, weU within the annual flood limits. 

Owing to long submersion the bricks have disintegrated and exist ouly as 
dust or by small fragments, much worn and softened by water. Only vitri- 
fied portions of the kilns preserve any coherence. These ancient kilns are re- 
cognisable very clearly by the russet colour of the crumbled bricks, and the 
existence of masses of vitrified clay, some of which closely resembles the 
refuse of smelting furnaces. 

A margin on the east and southern shores of the Hamun contains the Area of inunda- 
debateable area which is hable to inundation when the level of the water 
rises above a certain height ; or is dry, or nearly dry, land when the general 
level of the floods fall short of that standard. In the case of the period of 
the highest known flood, and that of low or moderate flood, the area between 
the extreme limits can be expressed in square miles. Within this debateable 
area, ruins of ancient forts, canals, and dwellings, and tombs abound. Shape- 
less though they be, worn by the action of damp, and of water itself in seasons 

s 
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Works of man in in- 
undated area and 
inference there- 
from. 


of tigh, floods, witli their salient angles ground away by the action of the 
wind, yet the original purpose they were intended to fulfil is very clearly 
indicated. Burnt brick or Pise work and sun dried brick are alike covered 
with a thick coating of saline efflorescence which gives a curious winter-like 
appearance to the landscape. The white and glittering expanses of saline 
flats are fringed with salsola and tamarisk, the dark coloring of their foliage 
giving greater prominence to the white crust of saline matter, and they bear 
undeniable traces of man’s handiwork and of his occupation. 

It is impossible, to suppose that human beings could have placed their 
dwellings, or made, permanent works like the system of canals, the remains 
of which can now be traced, in a situation where they would be exposed to 
inundation. The presence of such remains as those just described proves 
that the localities which are now subject to the variations of flood level in 
bad and good years, were at one time safe from the efiEects of floods. 

The ancient canals were not open ditches, almost obliterated with debris, 
but regular and well established works of considerable magnitude, with their 
channels, and spoil bank above the level of the lands they at one time irri- 
gated. As the volume of water discharged by the Helmand, and the rivers 
of Farah and Khash cannot have decreased appreciably within the past 1,000 
years, and perhaps not for many an equal period, previous to that time, the 
inference is that the rivers themselves have altered their embouchures a,nd an 
attempt will be made to prove this with respect to the Helmand and the Farah 
End. 


Noth. — T he Basin of Seistan has been formed by a succession of ^bsidences of the earth’s crust 
there. In the lowest part of all, the Koh-i-Khwajah stands as a bench mark ; its summit level with 
the lofty dasht to the east of the Basin, The chimney, and alteration of the underlying Kim by heat, 
etc., has rendered the lower strata stable. The lines of clifE surrounding the Basin, are the original 
lines of fracture, modified of course by climatic influences. The cap of friable conglomerate covering 
plateaus of varying altitudes is the same everywhere, and its differences of ppsition can only be due to 
subsidences, one after another, that have taken place. The exposed faces of the cliffs show only one 
stratum of conglomerate at the top of the most recent of all the strata composing the Dashts. No 
fossils were discovered. In parts the strata contain nodules of a coarse calcareous lime. — G. Tate. 




CHAPTER II. 

The Ddtas of the Famh and Khdsh End, and a description of the Lake. 

More interesting, and of much greater importance than any attempt to Alterations in river 
identify ancient sites and locate places named by ancient authors, is the in-'^®'^’ 
vestigation of changes that have taken place in the country of Seistan, that in 
course of time have been brought about by the rivers themselves which feed 
the great Lake. 

The Helmand having the largest discharge has been responsible to a ■ 
much greater degree for such changes, and as its effects have been consider- 
able, affecting the balance of population, they can better be considered last 
and at leisure. 

The Ehash Eud almost ceases to exist as a river before it reaches the The Delta of the 
easternmost end of the Seistan Lake Basin. As soon as it emerges from the 
control of the dashts below Khash, its bed dwindles away in the midst of a 
wide clay plain which it has itself, in past ages of time, helped very materially 
to build up. Its flood waters spread over this plain, and fertilize it. The 
surplus flows into a depression where it lodges until evaporation dissipates its 
accumulated volume after the season of floods has passed. The tract then 
subjected to annual inundation is known as the Ashkin. It affords pasture 
for herds of cattle as the water evaporates. At its southern end there is a 
saucer like basin the Chung-i-Darazgu into which several canals from the 
Helmand empty their surplus water. Owing to this there is generally water 
in this Chung when the remainder of the Ashkin is dry. From the earliest 
ages of which there is any information available the discharge of the Eiver 
of Khash has been diverted very largely for cultivation, and as it has no con- 
tinuous flow of water its delta presents no features which claim especial notice. 

The case of the Farah Eud is very different. In the course of ages it has The Delta of the 
cut a passage through the broad talus that forms the glacis of the hiUs towards 
the north, and emerges beyond the last scarp of that talus which overlooks 
the basin of the Seistan depression. This scarp is a well-defined and prominent 
feature in the country, and it represents the southern limit of the high talus. 

South of it there are merely islands, and under features of the higher plateau, 
forming an intermediate step between it and the lower levels in which the lake 
is placed. This intermediate terrace extends in a wedge whose greatest length 
is about 16 miles, and the river of Farah emerges on the delta in the re-entrant 
angle formed by the eastern edge of the wedge of lower dasht where it 
merges into the higher. 

At this point the Farah Eud leaves the shelter of the higher glacis, and 
e merges from a gorge, about half a mile wide. The eastern dasht immediately 

s 2 
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above tbe riverbed, is low, and is a step or underfeature of tbe Mgber ground 
further to tbe east ; wbicb forms an angle or bay, whose limit is 
a line of well marked cliffs, recognisable from afar. The western side of the 
gorge is a line of perpendicular cliffs some 200 feet high, formed by a 
huge block of dasht, capped with gravel at the foot of which the river 
flows. Upon the south-eastern corner of the plateau is placed the fortress 
of Ti ash , while the town of Juwein, the headquarters of the civil adminis- 
tration of the district, is situated to the east of the river upon the lower dasht 
the under feature already alluded to. 

To the south of the gorge, there is a small extent of alluvial soil beyond 
which there is a tongue of slightly higher ground formed of a low gravel-top- 
ped plateaux. Originally these, no doubt, extended up to the lower dasht 
terraces that exist further to the west, and from which they are now se- 
parated by a narrow strip of alluvium. The low plateau has in course of time 
been cut up by the ancient channels of the Tarah Rud of which there appear 
to have been three. All of these in turn discharged their waters into the 
Hamun-i-Puza. The first of these ancient channels, close to the modern vil- 
lage of Laftan, turns almost due east, and its course is now distinguished by 
a broad belt of alluvium in which there are ruins and several very large cypress 
trees, both of which, and more especially the latter, show that at one time this 
old bed of the Farah End, after it ceased to be a river, was occupied and cul- 
tivated by means of a canal. The second of the ancient riverbeds takes off 
from almost abreast of the ancient site of Darg ; and in its lower end is the 
hamlet of Zahak, inhabited temporarily by Sarunis, whose dwellings are con- 
cealed from view by the group of ruins which show that it had also been a 
village in past ages. 

The third ancient bed also takes off from the patch of alluvial soil to the 
east of Darg ; and makes its way through the low dasht issuing forth on the 
east in the midst of ruins ; the remains of a more considerable and older collec- 
tion of alluvial lands around the village of Sahhan. This is a modern hamlet. 

These ancient river beds are marked by bands of alluvial soil which, whe- 
ther bare or sparsely covered with coarse grass, are very easily recognised 
by the difference of colour between the soil in them, and that of the 
gi'aveUy plateau^ through which they had made their way, and which form a 
low but marked bank on either side of the alluvial. 

The largest of these beds is the first. It is wider, and the soil is not 
clothed with the coarse grass, which springs up so readily in the light clay of 
the district. . The bare appearance of the clay in this ancient bed, shows that 
the nver when it flowed in that direction, deposited a finely divided alluvium, 
and that the silt was chiefly composed of the scour from strata of hard clay 

1 These mark the lawesfc stage in the subsidence of the country in which the gravel or conglo- 
merate ca»p of the dasht formation can be recognised. The Farah Rud and its ancient channels (like 
• the Helmand) follows lines of fracture. 
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or Kim. The absence of vegetation on this older clay has already been 
noticed and accounted for. Below the southernmost of these ancient 
channels, the low gravel-covered plateau sinks down and disappears under 
the loam which forms the delta of the river in the more recent stages of its 
existence. A small patch of gravel a short distance to the north of the ruins 
of Kolmarut, is the last appearance of the low plateau. 

The Farah Rud of the present day flows rather more towards the wedge of 
dasht that forms the under feature of the higher plateau, and projects 
beyond it towards the south. The course of the stream is a little to the west 
of south. To within a distance of about 5 or 6 miles above its more 
recent delta, the shallow bed of the river deepens, and in its final length of 
5 or 6 miles, it attains to a depth of about 40 feet. Here it is deeper than the 
Hamun-i-Sawari into which its flood waters discharge, and, in consequence, 
the last 6 miles of the Farah Rud is one deep pool of standing water, fringed 
with a growth of poplar, willow, and tamarisk ; the long reaches of clear, still 
water, set in a mass of foliage, combined with the width of the river, appear all 
the-more beautiful by the commonplace nature of the surrounding country — 
either wind scoured and bleak plains of alluvial soil, or the stiU more unhappy 
expanses of saline flats, or beds of reeds. 

In the last 7 or 8 miles the Farah Rud doubles back upon its former 
course ; to such an extent is this the case, that if the axes of these beds were 
prolonged so that they might meet, the angle enclosed between them would 
fall short of a right angle by as much as 20 degrees or more. The direction of 
the last portion is towards the northwest. Unlike the opposite shore of the 
delta of the Helmand the alluvial delta of the Farah Rud has a well-defined 
limit, beyond which no flood has probably ever been known to encroach. 

Even in 1885, the last of the “ years of Noah,” the waters of the Hamun 
did not rise above this coastline. Beyond this, that is, to the east, and 
south there is no defined limit which any one can point to and say that it is the 
edge of the Ha mun. A succession, of saline flats shelve away into the ‘ ‘Naizar . ’ ’ 

The flats are covered with the vestiges of ancient civilization. Weatherworn 
tumuli of various sizes mark where in olden days there stood the dwellings of 
mankind. 

There is a reason that will account for the traces of human handwork that 

the floors of toe 

e.xist on the floor of the Hamun and which are now only revealed when the Hamua. 
water in it fails completely. The deltaic fan, that has been thrust forward 
by the Helmand till it met and overlaid the lower portion of the delta of the 
Farah Rud, was formed when the former discharged its full volume of water, 
or the greater part of it, directly to the northern portion of the Hamun. And 
when this discharge ceased, the delta would at once be laid bare, and exi'it 
as an ordinary expanse of dry land, available for occupation by hunaan beings. 

It is ouite clear that triis ociuipation did take place, and as the traces of it are 
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now covered either annually, or always, with, water, the inference is very clear 
that there must have been some great changes (within the delta area) of the 
channels by which the flood waters of the Helmand found an outlet into the 
Hamun. These changes must have been suffiiciently great to allow of a large 
portion of the present Hamun, existing for many generations, and probably 
for many centuries, as dry land. There is evidence to show that this change 
occurred more than once in historical times. 

The Delta of the Before, however, the discussion of the changes in the couTse of the Helmand 

(within its delta) is taken up, it will be more convenient to finish the descrip- 
tion of the Farah Eud and its delta. 

The banks of the Farah Eud, close to its mouth form a perceptible lip, 
sloping away from the river, and this is rendered all the more prominent 
by the fact that a line of sand dunes now stationary, and covered with a thick 
gro't^h of small tamarisk, extends along the banks from the point where the 
stream leaves the comparatively defined line of the coast up to about 2 miles 
short of its actual mouth. 

The sand dunes that are heaped up on the right bank are higher than those 
along the opposite bank. They form a low ridge which is recognisable from a 
distance of several miles. The sand is coarser, and of a darker colour than 
the usual desert sand, but it is so thickly covered with small tamarisk that the 
material is concealed by this growth, and the light reddish brown of their 
twigs and stems gives an appearance to the dunes of being mounds of gravel 
or of brick debris. Many modern spill-water channels break through the lip 
of the stream bed, and lose themselves in the low-lying ground along the Hamun 
Basin. One of these passes by the ruins of Peshawaran and is lost in the 
Hamun area, not far from the Tapa (mound) of Kharan. A second spill- 
water channel takes off from the elbow, where the change of direction takes 
place in the last reaches of the stream, and this channel dies away among 
the low-lying sahne flats and hollows which form the Hamun area to the west 
of the mound of Kharan. The third spill-witer channel is much smaller and 
disappears also in the Hamun area. The raised edge along the banks continue 
up to the present mouth of the Farah Eud, and is thickly wooded with 
tamarisk jungle and poplar willows. The top of the bank above the level 
of the standing water in the bed is some 130 feet in places. 

Between the mouth of the Farah Eud and the permanent coastline to the 
east of the former, there is an expanse of' alluvial soil which rests against a 
high gravel beach. The latter is some 10 feet above the winter water level (in 
1904) of the Hamun-i-Sawari ; and acts like a revetment behind which an 
accumulation of soil has taken place.- There seems at one time to have been 
a spin channel that took off at' the elbow of the Farah Eud and followed the 
toe of the coast (which here becomes more pronounced) in the direction of the 
Hamim. This channel is now almost entirely obliterated. The crest of the 
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beach just alluded to is some 5 feet above the soil behind it, and the plateau 
thus formed, close to the beach is covered ■with Bannu grass ; while tamarisk 
thickets line the junction beween allu-vial soil and the shingle. This beach 
curves round in an irregular curve, and becoming less marked as it extends 
southwards, finally disappears under the allu'vial soil some half a mile from the 
left bank of the stream. The Farah Rud has cut a passage through it, and 
©■wing to this the river, in winter at least, is easily fordable at its mouth, 
although a very short distance upstream of this ford the depth is too great to 
admit of this being done. On the left or west of the river, to trace the conti- 
nuation of the old beach is not at all easy, but on the opposite bank it slopes 
down in steps to the present beach of the Hamun, and there are faint 
indications of a second old beach, or bar of shingle in the rear again of that 
just described. 

The Farah Rud appears to have flowed in its present course for very many ABcient canals in 
centuries. The older channels probably date to periods of which there is 
record. The ancient canals of which so many traces exist, among other 
mounds -within the present Hamun area, e-vidently were fed by the river 
as it now exists. The canals which are to be found among the later ruins also 
take off from the river as it was fo-und to exist in 1904.' 

Watercourses no doubt followed the course of the three ancient river 
beds and distributed the water iu the tract along the east shore of the 
Hamun-i-Puza. Theonly difference between this very ancient canal system 
and that in use when Peshawaran was an inhabited to-^ is that the latter 
appear to have taken off from the river lower do'wn than did the former. 

The more ancient cauals were not only much more numerous, but they seem 
to have been more elaborate and carefully made. Their .distributaries 
carried the water in a bold curve eastward to irriga-te the l^ds close to 
Sahhan. The Zahak, and part of the Salihan, lands were undoubtedly fed 
by means of canals following the old beds that debouched upon those 
tracks. ' ' 

There is a very great space of time separating the oldest ruins of canals 
and mounds, and the later ruins which are now thickly studded over the plain 
above the level of the flood of 1886. The canals belonging to the latter stages 
of civilization seem to have been more numerous arid to have had, in some of 
them at least, a continuous supply of water, because over the water-way of 
two, there stiU exist culverts constructed of burnt brick. These would hardly 
have been found to be necessary unless the canals had a larger supply of water 
than is contained in the present canals of Daxg and Kairabad. The lands of 
Salihan are still apparently irrigated by a canal that closely follows one of the 
older beds of the Farah Rud. 

The oldest system of canals almost appear to suggest a much greater 
supply of water in the river than is to be found in it now. 
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HokatandJuwe'.n. The name of the District is Hokat. The exact significance of the name 
cannot be ascertained. As it is now pronounced, the word differs from the 
form in which it is met with in the writings of ancient historians and geo- 
graphers. In their works it is written as though it was pronounced Uk. 
Another form in vogue at the present day in Seistan is Auk and the inhabi- 
tants are called Aukatis ; this is very much closer to the ancient form of the 
name than the first. 

The name of Juwein is also found in old records ; but whether the modern 
town occupies the site of one that was older, it is impossible to say. Looking at 
it from a distance of several miles, there appear to be many ruins around the 
fort, and the small town outside of the walls of the latter. These ruins were, 
however, said to belong to another town or village called Chargewak. 

The name Juwein is said to be given to the town because it is the centre of 
a tract famous for its crops of barley. It is said that the soil is especially 
congenial to this cereal. Barley is said to yield a hundredfold on the seed 
that is sown, whereas wheat returns about a third of that amount. The 
barley also is said to be very fine. The name of Juwein occurs in itineraries 
which were compiled 1,000 years ago. The fort of Juwein, the modern town, 
is imposing in its extent, but whether it is in repair or not it was impossible 
to see from a distance. 

Description of ii.e The description of the Hamrm-i-Seistan contained in the translation made 
from Istakhri’s work is as true now as it was when he wrote. Both his and 
£03—952 a.d. Ibn-i-Eusteh’s narrative gives a most faithful outline picture of the country, 
and contains touches of local colour, which stamp their record as having been 
carefully compiled from reliable information. 

The period in which they were wrote, was one closely following that in 
which the fortunes of the House of Leis, the coppersmith, had reached their 
height. Seistan bulked largely in the field of Oriental Politics at that time, 
and thus the country, its people, and its geography must have attracted a 
very great deal of attention. Eeliable information was no doubt easily 
obtained, as the rise of a native dynasty of rulers brought Seistan into contact 
with the surrounding principalities, as well as with the supreme head of 
Islam, in Baghdad. 

Istakhri states, regarding the Lake of Seistan, that its extreme length 
is about 30 farsakhs from “ the district of Kuring road to Kushistan, to 
the bridge of Elirman on the road to Pars, and its breadth throughout is 
about the distance of one stage. Its water is sweet and it produces fish in 
abimdanco and reeds, and there are vi.lages all round it except on the side 
which faces the desert. He had previously mentioned that the Hindmend 
* * * finishes in Seistan (Sejestan, he calls it) where it fal ls into 

the lake of Zireh, and this lake of Zireh increases or diminishes in size accord- 
ing as a greater or less quantity of water falls into it.” 
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Tlie bridge of Earman, according to the same author, was no bridge at all, 
but a rabat built by Ainru, son of Leis, about 4 stages west of the capital of 
Seistan. This crossing must have been practically at nearly the same spot 
where the old trail from Hurmuk to Seistan crossed the Shela at its head or 
close to it. The distance between this point and the site of Kurxm, or Kuring,* . 
is 88 miles measured in a direct line down the middle of the lake area. Sir 
Henry Eawlinson allowed a httle over 3 miles, as the equivalent for the far- 
sakh of the oriental geographers whom he quotes ; the exact equivalent worked 
from his figures give 3 ‘ 1 miles to each farsakh and at this average the length 
of the lake area would be 93 miles, or five miles in excess of the truth. This 
is a sufloLciently close approximation, and it shows that the author must have 
exercised great care in collecting his material, and had access to rehable sources 
of knowledge. The breadth of the Hamun varies, but whatever the actual 
distance in miles may be, it always forms one stage. Both when the waters 
are out and cover the surface of the floor from shore to shore, and when it is 
perfectly dry, it is , equally impossible to divide the stages and to camp 
midway. 

The years of flood and of drought cause the volume of water in the lake to 
increase or to shrink. The conditions when Istakhri wrote were the same in 
their general aspect as they are now. Ibn-i-Rusteh mentions that there was 
sometimes water to be crossed in the stage beyond Kurung, deep enough, and 
therefore wide enough, to compel the use of boats ; and on such occasions the 
alternative route might be used by travellers. The flooded areas of the Hamun _ 
depended on the situation of the working channel of the Helmand and of its 
actual mouth, and were also due to the discharge of superfluous water through 
the canals that tailed off into the lake basin ; and the depth of the water in tbe 
latter depended on the volume of the discharge from the river as well as canals. 

In order therefore to allow of boats (or tutins) being used for the crossing 
of the lake the depth of water must have been fairly great, and it could only . 
have been great if tbe Helmand had emptied its w^aters directly iuto the 
northern section of the Hamun basin. Ibn-i-Rusteh states that Hisanik on 
the southern shore was a distance of 4 farsakhs. At present the direct distance 
across the Hamun from the centre of the Kuring district measures about 9 
miles, taking as the southern shore of the lake the watermark of 1903. This 
is an arbitrary shore hne and on the occasion of a “ year of Noah,” when the 
Helmand comes down in its might, this arbitrary coastline would be greatly 
changed. The low-lying tracts of the Mian Eangi have been built up by 
annual deposits of silt, and this may have thrust out the deltaic fan quite 2 or 
3 miles in 1,000 years. That the northern shore of the Mian Kangi has been 
pushed forward in the course of centuries of time, is sufficiently indicated by 

1 The poaitionof this place will be discussed lafeer ou. It was about 2 or 3 lailes to the north-west 
of the Tapa-i-Kharto 
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tte absence of very ancienb sites near tbe present coastline. The ridge or Inrg 
on which the modern village of Burj-i-Mirgul stands is composed largely of 
the harder (and older) clays, and it is probably a more ancient deposit than the 
softer and friable clay aroimd it. The mounds around Takht-i-Shah and others 
to the east were probably islands in the Naizar, as they can be proved to have 
again been within the memory of persons who are now alive in Seistan. 
DesoriptioD of the The Hamun abounds with fish. From the neighbouring viUages gangs of 

inhabittol thTHl- “lay be seen going towards the Hamun with nets for the purpose of fishing, 

mun at the ?re- portion of their take is not required for their own food, finds 
sent day. Fidiing. villages around their homes. These fishermen are quite 

distinct from the regular Seiad folk, who live in collections of huts formed of 
mats and sheaves of reeds and bulrushes whose principal means of livelihood 
is the fish and game they take in the Hamim. 

Grazing., The naizars, or reed beds, mentioned by Al Istakhri, still afford pasture to 

herds of cattle which browse on the leaves. As the water recedes, the reeds 
dry ; and in the winter the greater part of the growth in the beds is of a dull 
yellow hue. They are set fire to about the end of January, and by the end of 
February, there are clearings of burnt reeds all over the lake area. The basins 
fill gradually, as the Helmand begins to rise in January ; and as the water 
creeps in among the charred stumps where the growth of reeds have been 
fired a fresh growth of tender leaves makes its appearance; and by the end of 
April the fresh reeds have attained to their full size. The seeds of both reeds 
and bulrushes are distributed by the strong winds, which blow for some days 
at a time during the winter. As the wind shakes the stems the sheaths con- 
taining the seed of the bulrushes burst and set free a white down not unlike 
thistledown, and the country and all that is on it to the leeward of a bed of 
reeds and bulrushes is covered with a coating of the fluffy seeds that escape 
from the bursting sheaths. 

Homes of SeiSds The Summer huts of the Seiads and cattle graziers are formed of mats 
aad cattle owners. gtj.etched over hoops of wood, the latter being the branches and stems of 
tamarisk. The winter huts are built of sheaves of bulrushes placed on end, 
and the roof formed of the same material. 


Heeds 

rushes. 


aud ‘ bul-. 


The wild reeds of the Naizar are not used for any other purposes than those 
already enumerated. The reed from which oriental scribes fashion their 


pens, and from which flageolets are made, and which also is used for pipe 
stems, is grown in gardens, and is a cultivated variety. The latter may be 
seen in some corner of any garden of considerable size, growing in thickets. 
The wild reed will grow anywhere where its roots can obtain the smallest 


amount of moisture that will nourish it. The bulrush on the contrary will 
only thrive when there is a depth of water and a fairly constant supply. 

Seiads. The lake area is portioned out among the Seiads, each communi ty of whom 

must conform to the limits of their allotment. Within these they fish, and 
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saaxe game. The cattleherds also, who are in the habit of taking the village 
cattle into the reed beds and who live with their charges in huts or shelters 
made of sheaves of bulrushes and reeds, have likewise their own well established 
runs. As tL e waters recede, the cattle shelters and huts of the herds are moved 
down into the beds of reeds where they are renewed within the protection of 
low banks of earth. By the end of December, when the first rise in the level 
of the water may be expected, the cattle and their herds with their families 
move up to higher levels which are above the reach of aU but the highest 
floods. Here are set up their winter huts, each group being surrounded by a 
low embankment and outer trench to keep the water out of their huts. When 
the sheaves of reeds and bulrushes are no longer needed, for the winter quarters 
they are carefully stacked within the enclosure of the embankment, and there 
they remain until needed again the next winter. The cattleherds settlement 
and the stacks of sheaves not in use, are a very prominent feature in the basin 
of the Hamun. 

The basin of the Hamun is in this way parcelled out among communities Tiie productive 
each living under its own headman who is responsible to the Government for 
the annual payment of revenue. The organisation of these communities 
resembles those which exist among the agricultural population. The latter 
make a living out of the land, while the Seiad makes his from the produce of 
the water, and the herdsman from the reeds and bulrushes that grow therein. 

The basin of the Hamun is, therefore, by no means a waste or unproductive 
area. And so it has come to pass that as the streets and squares of a great 
city need to be named for the convenience of the inhabitants thereof, the 
chungs and reed beds and shelas of the Hamun have each of them their ap- 
propriate names by which they are known to those who frequent the lake. 

So it ever must of necessity have been. No useful purpose would be served by 
giving a list of these names. To describe and locate the Chung-i-Aruna^ or 
the Chung-i-Reg-i-Zaruni, or to specify which of these various basins receive 
their water in the first instance through the Shela-i-Ghulam Shah, or those 
others which are served by the Shela-i-Meshkushi, would be a profitless task 
and is better omitted. 


1 The Chuug or basin of the female cainetj 



CHAPTER III. 

The new Helmand and its Bellas. 

ANOiEurr and Recent. 

The alluvial soils The statement contained in the writings of Al Istakhri that there were 

Paihnpset. * villages all round the lake, except on the side which faces the desert, is quite 

applicable to the country at the present day. To the east and south of the 
lake basin the country has always been inhabited, and in this tract are to 
be found the traces of successive ages of human occupation. In this area, 
the centres of Political and Religious authority have always been placed. In it 
are the sites of the various towns which have at different times been the seat of 
the Government of the country. The modern record which is borne on the 
face of the delta overlies that of more ancient times, and in this way Seistan 
resembles a Palimpset, for while the more evident and recent characters are 
being examined, others reveal themselves partially erased and in most cases 
barely intelligible, which carry the record back to periods of time lying very 
far beyond those of which any historical information exists. These ancient 
characters, so far as they can be deciphered, provethe antiquity of the 
general scheme of human existence as it is found to exist at the present day. 
The system of irrigation has been the same as it now is, excepting that in 
past ages it was more efficiently carried out, perhaps, than it is in the present 
time of decadence of skill and energy on the part of the present inhabitants. 

Before, however, any attempt is made to work out problems of the ancient 
topography of the Helmand and its deltas, it is necessary to describe the 
country as it exists. The main features of the topography of Seistan cannot 
have altered very appreciably since the first appearance of life and of human 
beings in the country. It will therefore be useful first to obtain a general 
idea of these existing conditions, and to complete the description of the geo- 
graphical record which the forces of nature have ebgraved in indelible char- 
acters upon the face of the country, and which in point of antiquity take pre- 
cedence over the earliest traces of man’s handiwork which are to be foxmd on 
those portions of the delta which have always been the scene of his existence 
and his work. 

Comparison of the The author of a recent work, treating of his travels in Persia, describes in- 

Helnvand with the . ° 

Kile. cidentally the relation of fertile Seistan to the surrounding less favoured tracts 

adjoining it, as resembling that of ancient Egypt with the countries that lay 
to the east and west of the fertile lands of that delta. The resemblance is 
even closer in the case of the Nile and the Helmand. A considerable extent 
iif desert is traversed by these rivers, both of which have furrowed narrow 
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channels for themselves through the inhospitable tracts which separate their 
catchment areas from their deltas. The loss of fluid hy evaporation while 
traversing the intervening desert must in both cases be enormous. In the 
case of the Helmand, it is an unknown quantity, and affects the supply 
of water that is finally delivered in the delta to a very great extent. Here 
the resemblance ceases. In one case the catchment area is greater and the 
nature of the vast forest-clad regions comprised within the area, the drainage 
from which feeds the River of Egypt, ensures the fl.ow of water therein 
against failure. 

The catchment of the Helmand comprises a tract of country less in area 
and of a very different character to that of the Nile. The snows of winter and 
the modest autumn and spring rainfall is the source whence the springs that 
feed the Helmand draw their supplies, and any diminution of the latter 
results in a great decrease of the supply in the delta which is only the excess 
over the quantity lost by evaporation and requirements of the country above 
the desert area. Hence the Helmand sometimes fails altogether, and in its 
periods of highest possible fllood, it can barely be comparable with the Nile at 
its season of low river. 

At Kala-i-Bist the Arghandab joins the Helmand, and below that junc- The valley of the 
tion the river receives no other tributaries. The remainder of the course of 
the river is a “ single channel ” as described about 1,000 years ago by A1 Ista- 
khri. This bed forms a great curve, its termination in the Hamun being on 
the same latitude as Kala-i-Bist. The river lies within well defined limi ts in 
a narrow trough at the southern end of the great talus which slopes towards 
the south from the last of the foot-hills of the tract of country called 
Zamindawar, 

Between Kala-i-Bist and the elbow at the village of Landi Wall Muham- 
med, the country to the east of the river is low and covered with sand hills, 
but from a point a short distance below that village the river enters a very 
narrow valley, confined by a line of rugged cliffs, formed by the talus to the 
north and by a similar plateau to the south. From this point to another, 
about 36 or 40 miles above the delta of Seistan, the valley of the Helmand is 
a narrow trough lying at the foot of the northern talus. Below the village 
and district of Khawajah Ali, this trough is separated by a very narrow 
terrace of dasht from the extensive depression in which the lake of Seistan 
and the Gaud-i-Ziceh are situated, and which has already been described.^ 

At the point where the Helmand emerges beyond the control of the cliffs The Helmand at 
which up to that place have formed the sides of the trough, a bifurcation 
takes place, raised above the level of the modern delta of Seistan, It is 
formed by a plateau, very much broken, whose apex is thrust like a wedge 

1 At Rudbar (on the Helmand) the trough of the river is 320 feet above the floor of the G3.iid- 
i-Ziroh to the south of that district. The springs at Urak on the hanks above the floor of the great 
depression are probably due to leakage from the Helmand allowed by a softer stratum, — G. P. 
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TheuortherA band 
of the river. 


Northern channel 
to Khwabgah. 


Kud-i-Sina. 


into the jaws of the valley where the cliffs on either side open out and finally 
come to an abrupt end. Close to this apex, hut on the alluvial floor of the 
valley, is an insignificant hanolet and also the remains of a small fortalice built 
by one Kamal Khan, a Baluch of the Sanjarani tribe, who took possession of 
the lands at that place in an unsettled period of modern Seistani history. It 
is widely known as it used to be the point to which caravans from the hilly 
tracts of Sarhad and around Jalk, and even from Makran, directed their steps 
when they journeyed to the Helmand and Seistan for the purpose of buying 
grain and exchanging the produce of their flocks and herds for wheat and 
barley grown in those more favoured districts. It was owing to its being the 
rendezvous of caravans that it obtained the name of Bandar. It is an im- 
portant point in the geography of the country. The terrace that forms the 
southern edge of the troiigh of the Helmand ends abruptly abreast of that 
place in a bold cliff some 200 feet in height above the talus and the river bed. 

Ikom Deshu and Malakhan, above Khwaja Ali, the northern edge of the 
trough of the Helmand is formed by the cliffs of the southern scarp of the 
Dasht-i-Margo. The latter forms an unbroken line up to Bandar, and just 
a little to the east of that place the cliffs swing away towards the north and 
finally terminate in a bold headline above the town of Kala-i-Bath from 
whence the edge of the plateau retreats towards the east, rejoining the eastern 
scarp of Seistan. This outlier of the eastern plateau is known as the Dasht- 
i-Meski and rises to over 200 feet above the valley of the Helmand at Bandar. 

From Bandar-i-Kamal Khan the present channel of the Helmand turns 
abruptly to- the norths and hugs the eastern edge of the western dasht to 
which it clings for a distance of about 35 miles where it emerges on the plain 
of Seistan which is the modern recent delta. This embouchure of the 
Helmand is another very important point, and it so happens that at it there 
is an insignificant hamlet called “ Kbwabgah ” perched upon a block of 
dasht, or clay plateau, some 34 feet above the river and beyond the reach 
of its highest floods. At this point the dasht just described, curves away 
towards the west and south-west. 

Midway between Bandar and ghwabgah there is a third channel and the 
most ancient of all the channels which the Helmand has occupied at one time 
or another of its existence. It is called the Sana Eud, also the Kud-i-Sina. 
This ancient bed of the river enters the south-western portion of the northern 
of the two modern deltas. Its embouchure is situated at the eastern end of a 
deep bay where its ancient delta has been obliterated by more recent deposits 


' df silt.2 


The northern and 
southern delta. 


There are two deltas in Seistan. The northern, where all the cultivation 
and population of the country is located at the present time (and always 


1 Follomng an evident line of fracture or dislocation. 

2 Also following a fracture of the dasht. 
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has beeA located), and the southern, which is separated from the former by 
the plateau, projects towards the west, ending in a well marked headland 
about 3 miles to the south of the modern village of W arm^. 

The eastern limit of both the northern and southern deltas is the water- 
mark in any year of the Hamun. The head of the northern delta is where 
the Helmand enters it at the village of Shwabgah. The southern delta lies 
at the tail of that ancient bed of the river which runs straight away in a 
direction almost due west from Bandar-i-Kamal Shan. 

This old bed of the Helmand is called the Eud-i-Biyaban (the river of the Rud-i-Biyaban or 
desert) in a manuscript which was found in Seistan. A shorter and more con- obanneL 
venient name for it is the Trakun channel from some remarkable ruins that 
exist in the deserted bed of this stream. 

All the old channels of the Helmand are at a higher level than the present 
course of the river. 

The southern delta has been always a separate district from the northern The two deltas, 
delta. It is smaller than the latter. These deltas are treated of as geograph- 
ical features, without any regard to the political divisions of Persian and 
Afghan territory. There is evidence to show that in past ages both of these 
deltas existed as inhabited tracts at the same period, and this presupposes a 
division of the water in the Helmand river. 

The Trakun channel is not the only course the Helmand has ever adopted Spill obatmela from 
in the southern delta. A smaller channel (and an older one exists on the 
gravelly plain that forms the left bank of the ancient channel. This was 
probably a spill- water channel and took off &om the main channel below, that 
is, to the west of Bandar-i-Elamal Khan. Prom close to the same point, 
some 6 or 6 miles to the west of Bandar, another spill- water channel descends 
the eastern edge of the fan in a south-easterly direction into the Gaud-i- 
JZireh following the line where the lower western plateau touches the foot 
of the cliffs that form the southern scarp (overlooking the Gaud-i-Zireh) 
of the terrace that separates the Helmand valley from that depression.^ 

The whole of this area bears ample evidence of having been at one time Eyidence of pre- 
well populated. The banks of the Trakun channel were at that time graced by or^.akun ohaS 
the presence of man, and the remains of human dwellings and other struc- desoripticm of 
tures raised by human hands exist in great profusion along the low cUffs that 
form the banks of this channeh The actual ribbon of alluvial soil inside these 
limits varies much in width. The dasht on either hand encloses well marked 
loops, and within the bold curves of the cliffs on either side in these places 
there may be as much as 1 or 2 square miles of alluvial sod. The limit between 
one loop and the next is formed by the clifis of the dasht closing in and pinch- 

1 Here tlie fact of tlie subsidence of the western and now lower plateau is vividly presented to the 
observer. The line of fracture also is emphasized by the existence of the spill- water channel- The face 
of the higher plateau is very much sculptured by wind action. 
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ing the strip of alluvial between opposing headlands of gravel-capped clay< 
Each of these loops formed a small district, and the whole of the cultivable 
soil, was thus divided by nature into districts with separate names which 
distinguish one from another. Within the limits imposed by the low plateau 
on each bank, the ancient Helmand must have flowed in bold curves, 
crossing the wider reaches of soil within the loops as its course changed in 
its periodical oscillations. 

The floor of this narrow valley between the low cliffs that form its banks 
on either hand is composed of the finely divided silt that forms the hard 
white plains in the delta. .But by reason of the channel having been deserted 
by the river, and abandoned by the inhabitants, the alluvial floor has sufiered 
very greatly from the force of the wind. The latter has tom up the soil into 
deep rifts and caused the floor to resemble in places a network of shallow 
ravines sometimes as much as 5 or 6 feet in depth. Wherever this has not 
taken place in some of the loops within this old channel, the floor is almost 


level from one cliff across to the opposite, the white hard clay that forms 
it being scantily clothed with the desert tamarisk or Tagaz. 


ert to^thfnortbfof" desert plateau to the north of the. channel, whose cliffs form its bank 

the TtSkun oban- in that direction, is higher than the desert plateau to the south of this old bed 
of the Helmand.i This difference of level is, however, most noticeable to the 


west of Trakun and takes place at a point almost abreast of that place. This 
rise in the ground is due to the presence upon the surface of the plateau , of 
isolated bocks of a similar formation, and covered with a cap of gravel which 
form higher plateaus rising some 15 or 20 feet above the level of the lower 


terrace. Then again the eastern portion rises in low steps from the present 
river bed towards the west. Examined closely these steps appear as beaches 
and as if their low cliffs had been eaten away by the water lapping at their 
feet. And each line of cliffs marks (apparently) a stage or period in the sub- 
sidence of the plateau. The last stage of this progressive subsidence being 
the present low cliff which overlooks the valley, and at the foot of which the 


Helmand of the present day is to be found. To the west of the village of 
Khwabgah, upon the low plateau overlooking the plain of Seistan, it is 
possible to follow indications of these higher terraces and islands and by 
their means to trace the course of what look like more than one ancient 
channel of the Helmand upon the terraces of the dasht which evidently 
took off from the modern valley of the river 6 or 8 miles above Sbwabgah, and 
which ultimately fell into the lake 4 or 5 miles to the west of that hamlet. 
tiLSf'wnd • successive fall of the river bed in the trough of the Helmand is also 

the Gaud-i- very marked. The present river hugs the foot of the Dasht-i-Margo whose 
cliffs rise sheer from the bed, the current during the months of flood sometimes 


1 TheRnd.i-BiyabSnalgofoUowsalaieoffrac.tee.likethe Spfll-water channel alluded 
go does the northern and modem, or -working ohwmel, of the River. 


to already 
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bears towards these steep slopes and has increased their declivity by tmder- 
cutting the clay and thereby causing land slides. Upon these slopes the lines 
of former levels are not very easily followed, but on the opposite side of the 
trough they are so clearly indicated as to arrest attention. In addition to 
other signs the track which descends the trough of the Helmand itself crosses 
these changes of levels ; at jBrst almost unnoticeable, they soon attract atten- 
tion owing to the necessity of descending a few feet from a low gravel terrace 
to a lower plain. The low terrace thus left behind runs into and forms an 
under terrace of the south clifE immediately overlooking the narrow valley. 

These successive changes of level are about four in number, and as one 
climbs towards the summit of the southern terrace from the river valley, 
they rise towards the south in a succession of low terraces with marked bluffs 
and cliffs. The highest terrace of aU is a flat expanse covered with a dark 
brown gravel, and upon this stand low isolated island-Hke blocks of the same 
formation. This southern terrace is not more than 100 feet above the river 
valley close to Bandar -i-Kamal Khan. 

Its southern face overlooking the Gaud-i-Zireh is quite difierent. It 
ends abruptly in a line of frowning cliKs overlooking a tangle of ravines and 
outlying and isolated bluffs of clay ; the yellow and red clays comprising 
these are for the most part naked, scoured and smoothed by wind action and 
devoid of their gravel cap, of which only portions may be found crowning 
the larger sized isolated blocks of Kim. This belt of broken ground at the 
foot of the cliffs is intersected by an almost unintelligible system of ravines, 
but which as they descend towards the Gaud-i-Zireh become more defined 
and develop ultimately into “v?adis” wMch end in the expanse of clay 
which forms the floor or bottom of the Hollow of Zireh. 

The edges of terraces on the dasht described in the foregoing paragraphs 
resemble contours graven on the surface of the country, and although, altered 
by subsequent exposure to climatic influences and the unequal weathering 
of the material of which they are composed, if they are carefully followed, 
they reveal a history of changes that have taken place at a period very far 
back from the present. 

The scarp of the Dasht-i-Mirgo exhibits Kim in horizontal strata. Sites of andeat 
There is the same alternation of pale reddish clay with the pale green or almost ^Triver!^* 
white deposit. The cap of friable conglomerate that covers the deposits is 
thick. The terrace to the south of the river is also composed of the same 
material, and at intervals, barriers of Edm stretch across the bed of the river 
and form rapids. This stiff clay consolidates and hardens under water, 
and the existence of these bars of Kim has been taken advantage of, in past 
ages of the history of Seistan, to build weirs or regulators by means of which a 
system of irrigation was mamtained by which veiy nearly all the arable soil 
in the deltas was at one time or another brought under cultivation. The 

V 
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unequal density of the material results in inequalities in the outline of the 
Dasht-i -Margo. Bluffs or headlands project beyond the crest of the steep 
slope towards the river, and these form well known landmarks. The natives 
call such a headland “Puz” or nose. At a considerable distance above 
Bandar-i-Kamal l^an there is a very prominent headland, well known for 
a considerable distance down stream. It is called the Puz-i-Mashi, and 
below this headland there is a bar of Kim which extends across the river 
bed and forms a rapid when the water in the river is at a low level. 


Mouths of the Tra- 
kuu chanueL 


The Trakun channel, or Rud-i-Biyaban, discharged its water in times past 
through 5 or 6 mouths into the Hamun. These channels are still very clearly 
defined as they have cut their way through the outer taliis to the level of the 
lake. This outer talus is also covered with gravel, though the pebbles are 
much smaller than the shingle which covers the plateau on either banks of 
the old channel. The channels Which the water had cut through this outer 


talus are now ribbcms of alluvium, of the same kind as the floor of the Tnain 


stream bed and thus are clearly traceable up to the point where they leave 
the gravel talus and enter the alluvial tract to the west. This district is, 
however, so torn by the action of the wind that it is not easy to trace the 
continuation of the 5 or 6 mouths of the Trakun channel once they leave the 
low undulating talus with its covering of fine dark coloured gravel and enter 
the region of deep fissures and wind scours.- 


The western face of the lower plateau between the Trakun channel and 
the working river presents most interesting evidences of the sculpture of the 
exposed cliff faces by the wind alone — for the rainfall and its effect is a negli- 
gible quantity in Seistan. On the surface of this plateau also may be seen the 
same operation also in progress as that which has broken and altered the ori- 
ginal level outline of the lower plateau, which faces the west. One great bay 
is here full of the bench marks alluded to which gives the locality the appear- 
The Sheia and ^ce of a vast cemetery. The southern edge of the southern plateau forms a 
mo^ sand onita- gf overlooking a strip of alluvial soil some 15 or 16 miles wide ; 

the opposite limit of this tract being the north glacis of the Kacha Kbh moun- 
tains to the south of the depression. In this strip of alluvial and lying closer 
to its southern edge is the Shela, the channel through which any overflows 
of the Seistan lake may find its way into the Gaud-i-Zireh. The alluvial soil 
is however covered with barkhans or mounds of drift sand, and it is only occa- 
sionally in the open spaces between the great heaps of loose sand that the 
alluvial floor is to be seen. 


Bay near Surh 
Dagal. 


The distributaries of the Trakun channel in the days when it was a river, 
discharged their overflow into the Hamun, and also directly into the Shela, 
which at that time Was a continuation of the Helmand. At the point where 
this delta recurves back to the plateau, there is a deep bay, similar to that 




v\: i-riutcd at tli-- Orlit't.'S <'t tlic >iuiV(-y uf IuiU.l L'alcuLU li'li) 

The Sml-dagal ; example of the erosive action of the “Wind of-120-days* ” 


(Part 11 to face page 132.) 
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of the Surh, Dagal^ and separated feom the latter by a narrow projecting 
ridge of Kim, which is widely known as the Puzh-i-Surh Dagal. This bay 
adjoining the talus at the mouth of the Trakun channel, presents the same 
effects of wind scour which exists in the more northern bay. The basins on 
the plateaux also exhibit the same effect of wind’s erosive action. This has 
gone on, until a hard substratum of Kim has been exposed, or until gravel 
loosened from the enclosing banks have slid down into the hollows, and thus 
afforded protection to the clay floor. In all of these depressions there are 
bench marks left to show what extent of material has been removed. 

But the country to the south of the Trakun channel has been inhabited Signs of human 
at a very early period — how long ago it is impossible to say, but feom the 
appearance of the canals which once irrigated this tract,^ now a waterless 
desert, it is conclusively proved that in this tract at least the erosion of soil 
in the basins has taken place subsequently to the existence of human 
beings in this country. In more than one instance in the course of a cursory 
examination of the tract there were found remains of canals by which some of 
these basins had been irrigated. . That section of the canal which passed 
through the plateau dividing the basins can be clearly followed by means of 
the permanent scar left by the excavation upon the dasht, while both ends 
i3aay be now some 8 or 10 feet above the present floor of the adjacent basins. 

The erosion that has taken place can be thus clearly estimated, and this 
is open to confirmation by the existence of bench marks, a mound or two, per- 
haps, of clay where, owing to some accident, the material has been able to 
withstand the persistent removal of soil that has gone on around. These 
tracts, once deserted, were evidently never reoccupied, and thus the effects 
of the wind have never been retarded, nor has the material thus removed been 
replaced by later silt and an equilibrium maintained between erosion and 
accumulation by flood-borne alluvium. Upon this deserted plateau, lying to 
the south of the Rud-i-Biyaban, are thus to be seen the remains of a prehistoric 
civilization, dating back perhaps to legendary periods of tinie when those 
Princes of Seistan lived and ruled, whose mighty deeds are preserved in a 
Firdausi’s great romance. 

The Sana Rud differs greatly from the Rud-i-Biyaban. If appearances Desorption of the 
are to be trusted, it does not seem to have been an actual flowing river 
subsequent to geologically recent times, speaking, that is to say, under 
correction, and always as an untrained observer. Along its whole course, 
from its western embouchure to the point where its valley diverges from the 
present Helmand valley, there is not one single remain or sign that points to 
human occupation. It enters the bay in which the village of AHabM is 

1 Surh Bagal the red earth ; owing to the darker colour of the material of which the ber-ch marks 
are composed, contrasted against the ivory white plain on which they stand, 

2 This is the plateau caUei the Dasht-i.2ireh and its western continuation, the surface of the 
latter was once commanded by water conveyed to it in canals. — G. P. T. 
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situated close to tlie modem hamlet of Shamsabad about 4 miles to the east 
of the former. In its course after that it diverges from the modem valley of 
the Helmand ; there are no features that may be considered as abnormal. Its 
embouchure is interesting, and in some respects is not unlike the mouth of 
the Farah Rud. The stream of the Sana Rud entered the lake on a leeshore. 
When the Sana Rud entered the bay there must have been a depth of 
water in it, and there extends a bar of fine gravel across it from the southern 
overlooking the bay to the foot of the northern coastline. This gravel 
bar resembles that other one at the head of the Surh Dagal bay. The former 
is however not so pronounced owing to later deposits of silt, which has 
replaced any loss which might have taken place by the erosive action of the 
wind. The height of the bar across the mouth of the Sana Rud is about 16 
feet above the level of the plain on either side. It continues for a short dis- 
tance only at this height which refers to that portion of it alone which retains 
its original condition. Two original outlets communicate between the hollows 
or depressions behind it with the open valley in the bay to the west. The 
deposit of modem silt, and still more recent additions of sand, have obscured 
the detail to a considerable extent. 

About 2 miles above the hamlet of Shamsabad, the Sana Rud developed a 
third outlet which cut a way through a low plateau, evidently composed of 
debris, gravel, and clays, washed down from the higher ground, and this channel 
can still be traced through the gorge it had made for itself, and issued forth 
upon a small plateau of alluvial soil which rests against the gravel beach 
already described. This on a smaller scale is like the similar feature which was 
found in very much the same position to the north of the mouth of the Farah 
Rud, where there is a plain of alluvial deposit resting against a gravel beach 
which forms a revetment facing the Hamun. This third outlet of the 
Sana Rud appears to have entered the Aliabad bay under the Sabz TCiTn 
bluff over a bar of fine gravel resting on a shingly beach below. The other 
outlet of the Sana Rud issues on the Shamsabad plain through a distinct 
gorge about a mile south of the hamlet. From this point and onwards 
there are indications of two charmels, one of which to the right or east is 
followed by the modern canal, and the other which entered the bay about a 
mile to the south of the small village of Deh ElhMkdad. Between these outlets 
the bar is very much broken, and with the exception of a section of about a 
third of a mile in length, midway between these outlets, it has almost disap- 
peared, having been worn down^to the level of the alluvial deposit which has 
overlaid its east and west slopes. Wherever there is a wind scour in the 
surface of the clay, the existence of fine gravel underneath is revealed, the 
deposit of clay deepening towards the west as it recedes from the bar. 

The bar or beach of fine shingle can be traced from the east end of the 
slopes of the Sabz Kim mound up to the bluffs that overlook the plain up the 
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south, of the village of Kala-i-Nau. To the north-west of the Sabz Kin 
mound, there is a sloping beach of coarse shingle which follows the toe of the 
blufis that form the coast of the Ahabad bay in this direction. It can be traced 
along the foot of these cliffs, up to the point where there is a large graveyard 
with a very conspicuous domed mausoleum built upon the dasht. Beyond 
this point the alluvial soil comes right up to the foot of the plateau, and the 
well defined shingly beach is not a prominent feature any longer. The 
shingle and gravel are now covered by a depth of alluvial deposit, ancient 
and modern, and it is probably owing to this subsoil of gravel which keeps 
the alluvial clays well drained that the fertihty of the lands around Aliabad 
and the villages in its neighbourhood is due. Another very striking feature 
is the way in which the shingly beach is Uttered with bivalve shells of various 
sizes. The lands in the vicinity of Aliabad are also full of minute shells of this 
description. Acres of soil appear to be chiefly composed of these remains. 

They are not, however, to be referred to any but a quite modern period, 
as wUl be demonstrated further on. . 

At the back of the hamlet of Shamsabad, between it and the cliSs of the 
dasht to the east, there is a large depression or Nawar called Bandik. At 
first sight it appears as if an outlet of the Sana Rud flowed into it, but if 
this was ever the case a low bar or ridge had formed and opposed a barrier 
to the ingress of water. Two low ridges of rounded summits separates the 
Bandik from the lowlying plain around the hamlet of Shamsabad. These 
ridges are separated by a narrow gorge or passage through which an irrigation 
channel enters the Bandik depression, and by means of which some cultiva- 
tion is carried on in the latter. This water is derived from the canals that 
are suppUed by the main canal which takes off from the modern or present 
channel of the Helmand, close to Khwabgah. 

The ground at the outlet of the Sana Eud is broken, and the recent addi- 
tions of alluvial deposit have modified the older features of this part of the 
country to such an extent that to arrive at any definite conclusions as to what 
may have been the ancient condition of the head of the Ahabad bay is now 
impossible. The separation of the Sana Eud from the Helmand takes place 
almost under a tall pinnacle of Kim, which rises in narrow terraces and ledges 
to a height of quite 150 feet above the level of the Helmand at its foot. A 
miniature fortress stands on the ledges and the peak of this hill of Kim. The 
towers and walls are of necessity small and low, which lend an air of unreaUty 
to it, as if it was a model of a mountain stronghold. There is a companion 
hUl, also of Kim, but the latter is smaller and steeper with no room on it for 
building. It is also a good deal lower than the fortified peak. 

The fortalice is called Dik-i-Dela, or Dela’s Peak. Dela, they say, was an Dik-i-Deia at the 
official of Naushirwan, the Just, and the fortalice was constructed to hold a 
garrison to whose care the weir or regulator, which existed in the Helmand 
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below this point, was entrusted. This place is about 12 miles to the north of 
Bandar-i-Kamal Khan. This section of the present channel of the Helmand 
is common to both the present river and also to the Sana Rud or Rud-i-Sina. 
Kala-i-Fath, the last capital of the Kaiani Maliks of Seistan, before that family 
lost their independence, lies about 8 miles below Dik-i-Dela. It will be neces- 
sary to refer to that place frequently later on. 

To the east of Bandar-i-Kamal on the right bank of the river, there 

is a low plateau covered with shingle, the eastern cliff of which is some 2 miles 
distant from Chaharburjak. The latter, a modern village, is about 10 miles to 
the east of Bandar-i-Kamal !^an. About 2 miles to the north of the latter, 
and upon the opposite bank of the Helmand, there is situated the modern 
village of Deh Ghulam Haidar. The low plateau lies immediately to the east 
of this village, and about a mile to the north of it, there is a deep cutting 
through a narrow part of the dasht through which the tail of the Chaharbur- 
jak canal is able to irrigate some land belonging to the village. Further north 
of this cutting the dasht is intact, and it continues for a distance of about 
2 miles beyond it and. then finally breaks up. Its continuation to the north is 
a series of broken clay knolls and sand dunes, and the plateau of Bdm opposite 
to Dik-i-Dela is a part of this dislocated series of mounds of Kim. Upon this 
plateau is a very ancient enclosure, the walls of which are nowin heaps, dis- 
solving under the action of the weather. Between this place and Kala-i-Fath 
the sand dunes and clay knolls finally disappear almost completely, the former 
reappearing at intervals until they again form a continuous line of dunes along 
the river bank to the north of Kala-i-Fath. Between the detached plateau 
above and to the east of Deh Grhulam Haidar, and the line of low cliffs which 
form the toe of the lofty MesH plateau, there is a wide channel, capacious 
enough to contain the Helmand, the eastern end of which opens on the alluvial 
soil to the west of and around Chaharburjak. This channel continues along 
the foot of the lofty plateau until the clay knoEs and broken ground which lie 
between it and the Helmand disappear. Here the channel is practically lost 
in the sandy soil, but the’ under-features of the plateau to the east continue to 
end in a water and wind-worn line of cliffs, which are further on separated from 
the great block of kim, on which the citadel of Kala-i-Fath is built, by a con- 
tinuation of that channel. 

. The plateau upon which the ancient fortified enclosure of Tirkoh stands is 
also a block of kim. Along the Helmand, the term “ Sirr ” is used to distin- 
guish this hard clay. A bar of this material extends across the bed of the 
Helmand from the Tirkoh plateau, formi n g a rapid over which the current 
during low river makes a distinct ripple. The kim formation upon which the 
fortaliee of Dik-i-Dela stands together with its companion mound is a part of 
this ledge of irim which has withstood the action of weather aaid the inroads 
of Ifce river. About I J miles to the north-east of the Dik-i-Dela crag, there is 
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a detached plateau rising to a height of about 50 feet above the level of the 
ground at its foot. This is also a block of kim. This outcrop of the hard 
clay extends in a north-westerly direction from Tirkoh. On the north-east 
and east faces this isolated plateau is very broken, and a subordinate ledge or 
plateau extends beyond the highest part for nearly fioile, and that part of this 
lower terrace which meets the river forms a low but marked chff. Between tbis 
chfi on the western and Tirkoh cliff on the opposite side of the river, the latter 
issues forth as out of a gate on the open valley in which the town of Kala-i- 
Fath is situated. To the south and west of that isolated block of kim, there is 
alluvial soil and at this end of the Sana Bud the canal that follows its course 
as far as the western limit of the Kemari district is very distinct. It is said 
that this canal originally took off a considerable distance above Dik-i-Dela. 

In years of very high river, it still receives a supply of water which, however, 
does not reach to any great distance down its bed. It is also said that in the 
days when Kala-i-Fath was in the height of its prosperity, this canal was used 
to cultivate the eastern end of the valley of the Sana Bud. There appears to 
be very little doubt that the Helmand did, once upon a time, flow to the west 
of the Dik-i-Dela mound and turned the western end of the high isolated plateau 
to the north-west of that little fortress, and regained the vaUey where it now 
flows about 3 or 4 miles further down. 

The Sana Bud does not appear ever to have possessed any practical value Traces of human 
as a river. There are along its course many places where by means of irri- sam rua 
gation crops could have been raised. The floor of the valley along which it 
flowed, although covered now with a layer of dark brown gravel, contains in 
many places good soil not far from the channel of the stream which could 
easily have been irrigated and brought into cultivation. No attempt seems 
ever to have been made, nor are there the faintest indications of habitation 
along its banks. Nomad shepherds occasionally enter its valley and traces 
of their encampments are here and there to be met with. Fragments of 
pottery, so common on the present waterless dasht along the channel of the 
Bud-i-Biyaban, are non-existent along the banks of the Sana Bud. 

It appears also from the direction of the old c,anal that it was constructed 
with a view to conduct water from the Helmand into the districts in which the oompietod. 
ruins of Machi and Hauzdar are situated, for the purpose of irrigating the very 
excellent land around those places. The task evidently was abandoned, as 
proving too difl&cult, or was cut short by some commotion in the country, or 
the death of the person to whose energy and foresight it had owed its inception. 

It was undoubtedly constructed many centuries ago. The only branches of 
the Helmand that seem to have possessed any value whatever and to have 
afiected the condition of the country are the Bud-i-Biyaban and the, present 
working river. 
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Description of Delta to the east of Kala-i-Fath. 

The promontory o£ Wlieii the river issues out of the gorge inimediatel7 below Dik-i-Dela, it is 
Kaia-i-Path. practically freed from all control except towards the west where the dasht forms 

a defined bank, and prevents any attempt at a change of course in that direc- 
tion. On the east the toe of the slope of the Meski plateau forms a line of low 

cliffs which are situated about a mile from the bank of the Helmand, and with- 
in these narrow limits only it is possible for the river to oscillate. At a point 
some nfiles to the north of Kala-i-Fath, this restricted opposition ceases. 
At this point the slope from the plateau of Meski follows the course of that 
plateau which recedes towards the east and rejoins the Dasht-i-Margo of which 
it is an outlying portion. The point where this change of direction in the 
under-features takes place is a fairly conspicuous promontory of the last low 
series of cliffs which overlook the alluvial plain. Beyond this point towards 
the east the orderly termination of the lower slope ceases after a short distance, 
and further on, the slope of the plateau descends in a steady incline to the allu- 
vial deposit that rests upon it, but its junction with the latter is obscured by an 
untidy jumble of broken mounds of naked clay, interspersed here and there 
with small plateaux of insignificant elevation covered with gravel and the all- 
pervading sand. The promontory had evidently been fortified at one time, 
and the position was divided into two separate strongholds by a channel which 
it is very evident is artificial (constructed to admit of a canal seme 60 feet wide) 
cut through the kim to the level of the alluvial tract on each side. The south- 
ern fort was connected with the slope that descends from the lofty plateau, but 
the block of kim thus cut through rises to a height above the ground near it. 
Sar^h-i-Seia.tan or The northern block rises in a cliff some 15 or 20 feet in height above the 
Damb-i-RusUm. lands on its three sides. This site is known as the Sargah-i-Seistan, 

and it is also called Damb-i-Rustam, or Rustam’s mound. This latter term 
merely denoted the fact that the remains are of very great age, and their origin 
is unknown. The two fortalices separated by the canal are only some 300 feet 
in length, but their position is important for many reasons. 

These ruins stand at the head of the great area of alluvial soil which 
formed the heart of Seistan lying at the termination of the Helmand. To the 
east of the promontory there extends the great district, now a waterless tract, 
which at one time was the seat of an ancient and advanced condition of 
civilization. This tract is limited towards the east by the under-features of 
the Dasht-i-Margo plateau. To the north the delta extends for a distance of 
about 60 miles, gradually sloping down to the lake which occupies the lowest 
level in the country. 

OiddiaDiieisoftiie Btandir.g on the mound to the north of this artificial cutting that sepa- 
t 3 ,tes the two fortified positions at Sargah, and looking at the alluvial plain tOr 
Sirgih-i Seistan. ^ards the north and east, there «re visible to the eye very cleat indications 
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tliafc the Helmand at one time swung to the east under the promontory on 
which Sargah is situated and flowed in a parallel direction to the foot of the 
slope that descends from the summit of the Meski plateau to the north. This 
faint trace of the ancient bed of the Helmand continues in this direction until 
past the ruins known as Paisai, where it forsakes its hitherto easterly course 
and turns towards the north gradually becoming fainter. It is finally lost 
among the sand hills, but long before the ruins are reached it completely dis- 
appears in the level plain of hard alluvium upon which the barkhans (moving 
sand hills) stand. 

To the north the present Helmand continues its course, past Sargah, and Description of the 
past the modem village of Arbab Dost Muhammad. This village is about 3 J thSmSto the 
nulestothenorthof Sargah and about | mile from the right bank of the river. north of Kala-i- 
This bank of the Helmand is fringed with a chain of fairly high sand dunes 
such as were found on the banks of the Parah Rud. 

For a space of about 2 miles to the north of the Sargah promontory the 
alluvial plain continues at the same level as that of the ground immediately to 
the west of that place, and along the bank of the river. To the north of this 
plain the ground commences to rise very gently at first, but by the time that 
the village of Dost Muhammad is reached there is a marked gravel covered 
rise, a little to the north-west of the Paisai ruins, and closer to the village 
there are patches of soil covered with gravel which point to the existence of 
a gravel covered tmdulation overlaid by alluvium. The latter in places has 
worn away and the summit of the undulation having been but lightly covered 
are laid bare by the erosion that has taken place in the course of time. 

The more eastern mounds apparently take the form of low detached 
plateaux of gravel, the spaces between being covered with alluvial, but the 
system of detached blocks is very soon lost to sight under a great height of 
drift sand which stands on the terraces and forms a barrier which efiectually 
shuts off any view of the great collection of ruins that exist to the east of them. 

They extend up to the latitude of Nad Ali, a modern fort, which exists below 
the bifurcation of the two working branches of the Helmand. The ruins that 
lie choked with drifts of sand in the tract to the east of this barrier are many 
of them large and important masses of sundried brick work, which the dry air 
of the desert has to a great extent preserved from utter decay. So marked, 
however, is the barrier that lies between them and the present delta of the 
Helmand that, even from the lofty mound of the Safedik, 90 feet above 
ground level, it is not possible to get a glimpse of the ruins that lie beyond 
the barriers, some of the ruins being not more than 16 noiles distant and the 
intervening country covered for a short distance only beyond Nad Ali with 
low tamarisk. From abreast of this place the height of this barrier de- 
creases rapidly, and it finally ends in several low gravel covered terraces that 
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gtand some 6 or 6 miles to tie souti-West of tie modern hamlet of . Meno 
on tie southern end of tie Ashkm, the eastern termination of the Samnn. 

Abreast of the iamlet of Hiwahgah and to the east of it there are some 
isolated hloeks of dasht , outliers of tie harrier just described. They are se- 
j)arated one from another by strips of alluvial soil of varying vddth. 

In the direotion of this harrier tie area afiected by tie annual doods of 
tie Helmand is Very Mmited. Whether by canals or by simple immdation 
thra?e is merely a narrow strip of land that is nourished by water from the 
Helmand. This is due to the existence of the higher ground that separates 
the district of Sar-o-Tar and Ghulghula from the working delta, 

GeNEEAL DESCBTPnON OS' THE SIr-O-Tab, TRACT AND HOW IT WAS IRRIGATED. 

The districts of Sar-o-Tar and Ghulghula were dependent on canals taking 
their water from the river above Kala-i-Fath or in the vicinity of that place. 

Can^ systems. These works would naturally demand great care and attention to he main- 

tained in working order. It is evident that such was the case. The remains 
of old canals prove this. Some of these were constructed to pass through the 
opening towards the east along which the Helmand once made its way, heloW 
the Sargah promontory. Others radiated from a centre or focus close to the 
mins which are now known as Kala-i-Gawak. Upon these canals the pros- 
perity of the districts of Sar-o-Tar and Ghulghula was dependent. Any cala- 
mity which destroyed the head of this extensive system of irrigation would at 
once render those districts uninhabitable. Circumstances rendered it impos- 
sible to thoroughly explore those tracts, hut they were visited by members of 
the Indian Staff and a good general idea obtained as to the undoubtedly popu- 
lous condition of these tracts in past ages. 

Nature of the rains. They ahound in ruins (massive strctctnres), fortified manor houses and de- 

fensive posts, domed mausolea and the remains of the dwellings of the more 
Wealthy classes. 

Ruins of gardens, traces of cultivation, are laid hare at each movement of 
the drifts of soft loose sand, under the impulse of the wind of 120 days as it 
hurries the barkhans in their march across that tract towards their final des- 
tination in the wadis of the Dasht4-Margo and that dreadful tract called by 
the natives “ Jehanam ” or “Hell.” This great scour, which forms a deep in- 
dentation in the Western face of the Uasht-i-Margo, is the dustbin of the 
country. There ate to he found, piled high against the steep scarps that en- 
close that hollow, vast drifts of loose sands. Among the ruins there are traces 
of canals and in n u m erable watercourses. Drain pipes were used to carry 
Water underneath garden paths, and syphon bridges also have been discovered. 
The divifiion of Water in canals and watercourses are affected by means of per- 
itianent structures, masonry distrihntaries with baked earthen drain pipes set 
in the brickwork to allow of the water passing through. Lime mortar was 
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used in ^ places where the action of water had to he resisted. Human skele- 
tons, whdle and in fragments, are laid bare by the action of the wind which 
tears away and removes the tombs under which these remaine had been laid to 
nest. The tales which the Baluchis teU of this country having keen depopu- 
lated by a great pestilence or by a general massacre are due to the skeleton 
which they see lying .on the surface of the wind scoured ground. 

It isirom these mins that the treasure seekers bring back coins of Par- 
thian and Sassanianmona-rchs, mixed with the early Muhammadan mintages, 
intaglios, seals, some hearing representations of human heads, others in- 
scriptions alone, some in ancient characters and others in ..Arabic, beads of 
cornelians, agate and crystal and a variety of relies, all of which prove that 
the people who dnhabifeed those districts in ancient time were civilized and 
cultured persons.. Those districts which are now deserts were the seat, 
perhaps, of the most ancient of all the various stages of civilization 
through which Seistan has passed. The knowledge that is available of 
the past .bistoxy of this country covers an extent of only some 1,100 
or 1,200 years, .Bverything before the .Arab conquest of Seistan is 
Jegend^y and uncertain to a yery great degree. But it seems to be 
clearly established that never since .that conquest has the river Helmand 
passed to the east of the barrier .between those districts of Seistan and the 
present northern delta. And it was owing to. this that the relics of the old 
civilizalion of the country are stiU -above ground. 

,In the northern delta the silt distributed over the face of the country by Corresponding 
the various changes in the channels of the Helmand for centuries past 
buried .the evidences of a corresponding period of history below the present delta, 
level of the country. The northern delta of the Helmand has been the loca- 
tion of the population of the country and subject to cultivation, and this also 
combined with other causes alluded to, has effaced nearly all traces of former 
periods of civilization. 

That the populatiourof the ancient districts to the.east of the barrier were no river -went to 
dependent on canal irrigation.alone, and not on water from any channel of the *1*^® 

Helmand sittiated in those districts, can be deduced from the disposition of the 
ruins. They are most numerous where the old canals enter that district, 
and as these watercourses tail off towards the Dasht-i-Margo, and in the 
direction of the delta of the .Elhash End, the ruins themselves become less 
numerous and there is a great deal of open ground between the more import- 
ant blocks of ruins. 

Before proceeding with the task of reconstructing the delta of the 
Helmand. as it probably existed subsequent to ..the conquest by the Arabs, 
it will lie useful to complete the accouut of the topographical features 
which new exist and which cannot have .altered to any appreciable extent 
since .tha,l: period. The reconstruction of the ancient topography must of 
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course conform to tliose features, for any h 3 rpotIiesis that are contradicted 
by them would naturally be unsupportable by any arguments that could 
be produced in their favour. 

From a point abreast of the hamlet of Hiwabgah the western plateau 
sheers off from the river, and continues for about 7 miles to a point a mile or so 
below the site of the modern village of Shahristan. From this most northerly 
point the dasht turns abruptly towards the south-west, making less than a 
right angle with its former course with a greater angle than 270 degrees facing 
the plain of the delta. This change of course in the line of cliffs forms one limit 
of the Aliabad bay. Between the most northerly point and the mouth of the 
Sana End, the line of cliffs is not continuous ; great rents exist on the terrace 
of the dasht, and one of these forms an irregular shaped valley that extends 
in a south-east direction towards the Helmand. The bottom of this valley 
is a succession of basins or “ nawars,” those towards the eastern end being 
raised above the western floor of the valley. Other smaller fissures exist to 
the south of this great rent. In addition to the fissures which communicate in 
a measure with the Aliabad bay, there extends, further to the south-west and 
closer to the Helmand, a succession of smaller and land-locked basins. As 
these extend further towards the Helmand they decrease in area as well as in 
depth, until about 6 or 7 miles from the isolated plateau at Dik-i-Dela the 
series of basins come to an end. Whatever may have been their origin at an 
early stage of their formation, there can be no doubt whatever that their fur- 
ther excavation is almost due to the wind. Signs of wind sculpture is plainly 
visible in the cliffs that form their banks and in the isolated mounds that stand 


in places upon their floors like bench marks. Their direction also is the same 
as that of the wind of 120 days. 

Chah Nima depr s The Chah Nima depression is at the present time being put under culti- 

vation. Irrigation is carried on by means of a canal which is supplied by 
water from the main artery of the Hud-i-Seistan that derives its existence from 
the Helmand at a point about a mile to the north of Slwabgah. This irriga- 
tion cut is carried back almost to the head of the main depression only some 2^ 
miles to the west of the river banks under Khwabgah. 

The kaxez to the A most ancient karez was once constructed with a view to bring water 

jhah Ni dps (Jjj.gc'tjly from the ancient bed of the Helmand into the Chah Nima depression. 

The course of this karez is stiU plainly visible upon the surface of the dasht by 
little heaps of white clay, which are all that remains of the earth, excavated 
from the shafts which also exist, though more or less filled up with wind- 
home debris. This karez never was completed. It did not reach the head 
of the depression it was intended to irrigate. The last shaft is nearly a mile 
from the eastern and highest part of the depression which at this point is 
very shallo w. Between the last shaft of the karez and the depression there is 
no other shaft, nor even a cutting to allow of the water to flow out into the 
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lower ground. Had this ever taken place, and had the karez been completed 
and worked, there wotild have resulted a scar on the surface of the ground 
which the lapse of centuries of time could not have completely effaced. The 
cutting would have been too deep to allow of this, and it would have extended 
for several hundreds of yards beyond the last shaft upon the dasht. This 
karez, as far as it is possible to judge at present from indications, took off 
from the canal which was constructed at the toe of this low plateau and which 
in its turn must have taken off from the river fully 7. miles above the present 
head of the Seistan canal system. The actual point where the karez across 
the dasht to the Chah Nima depression branched off from that ancient canal 
is about 3 miles above Khwabgah. 

The only reason for abandoning the canal could have been the fact that Deductions to be 
the levels at that time did not admit of its being worked successfully, A very karez^^^ 
short distance only separates the last shaft from the head of the depression, 
and if the levels had been favourable a very little more work would have car- 
ried the scheme through to completion. There must be therefore a consider- 
able difference in level between the delta now and what it was at the time 
when the karez was planned. There has always been a canal upon which the 
lower or southern districts of the modern delta is dependent for its water sup- 
ply. The head of the cultivable area in the Chah Nima valley could not 
have been commanded by it, because if such had been the case there would 
have been no reason for the karez being put in ha,nd. The difference in level 
between now and then must amount to several feet, and how many centuries 
were required to raise the present level it is impossible to say, especially as the 
water of the Helmand is so lightly burdened with silt as to enable a minimum 
of annual clearing being sufficient to keep the modern canals working satis- 
factorily. A similar attempt was made lower down to irrigate a portion of 
land at the mouth of the Chah Nima depression. This also was abandoned. 

If appearances are of any value, both these abortive undertakings look as 
they belonged to one and the same period of time, or that very many years 
cannot separate their dates. These karezes are the only irrigation works 
whose traces remain on the face of the dasht to the north of the Trakun 
channel. 

The entrance to the Chah Nima depression gives no clue to the configura- Depression, 
tion of the valley beyond. It is a narrow channel, half shela or old branch of 
the river, and half canal. The portion under the modern hamlet of Chah Nima 
partakes of the nature of a canal, while further to the west this channel is, in 
all respects and appearance, an offshoot of the river which at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century can be proved to have flowed in a southerly direction 
into the Aliabad valley on its course towards the Hamun. At the village of 
Chah Nima is a broad embankment thrown across the canal which arrests the 
progress of the water contained in it. Otherwise as the valley immediately 
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to the east of this embankment begins to descend and forms further on 
an extensive depression, the water admitted by the canal would fill the 
hollow an-d form a lake. A supply of water is admitted by means of a small 
irrigation channel by means of which crops are grown m one part of the 
depression, and in another part a little further on the admission of water 
forms a shallow pool, where after evaporation had taken place and the water 
dried up, the floor of the pool is coated with a thick deposit of impure salt. 
This the natives collect ; they .separate the earthy matter from the salt and 
use the latter. 


The depression near 
the Ziarat-i-Mur- 
taza Ali. 


There is another “ Fawar ” or depression a short distance to the south of 
the valley of Chah Nima where there is salt deposit. This is not far from the 


shrine of Murtaza Ali, and is nnder the protection of the Patron Saint, in this 
ease the son-in-law of the Prophet of Islam. It was a very wise precaution 
placing the source whence this necessary article is ohtained under the pro- 
tection of Ali, as it is practically rendered neutral territory and free to all ad- 
. hercnts <ri eontendmg factions, and it is not long since Seistan was divided 

into three parties at deadly feud with one another. 

With fhe Bandik depressions, the two just described compose the great- 
est of all the basins into which this dasht is broken, and all of these at one time 
no doubt communicated with the Aliabad hay when the latter was a part of 
the older lake of Seistan. 

These tedious descriptive paragraphs are necessary to allow of the changes 
v/hich have taken place in the northern delta being described with any degree 
of certainty. There now remain only a few minor points which it is useful to 
describe before proceeding with the following chapters. 

The plateau near north-westem promontory of the dasht overlooks the alluvial delta 

Kimnak and Kala- '*■ , 

i-Nau. of the Helmand, and about 2^ miles further in this direction in the midst of a 

lowJying aEuvial tract there is a triangular patch of isolated and low plateaux 
■covered with ruins, and separated from one another by stretches of alluvial 
soil. Betwieen the promontory and the mouth of the valley of Chah Nima the 
ground is (broken, but through the mounds and detached and covered plateaux 
a strip of low-lying alluvial soil can be traced in broad curves, immediately at 
the foot of the detached block of dasht on which ^ands the modem village of 
•Kimak ((the little Kim), and further to the south it enters the Aliabad plain. 
In this direction the isolated lofty bluff df -clay on whose eastern slopes the 
village of Kala-i-Nau stood, till it was overwihelmed by drifting sand, forms 
a very con^iouous land-mark. To the north of this bluff there is a similar 
•isolatedplateaubarelyamileto thewest oiKimmak, on whose sumnait there 
are so me very .ancient . ruins. These are called 1flie ruius o f Atishkada or the 
Temple of the Sacred Eire. These complete the description of the salient 
.feature !of the modem delta ;of Seistan. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The following extract is taken from Sir H, Rawlinson’s memoir. It is from istskhrfs account 
A1 Istakhri who gives a sketch of the hydrography of Seistan which contains of 
many very realistic touches. He writes : “ The largest river of this region is 
the Hindmend, which rises at the back of the country of Ghur, and comes 
out on the border of Arrokhaj and the district of Date wor. Then it goes on 
to Bist, and finishes in Sejestan, where it falls into the Lake of Zirreh.” 

■“ The Hindmend flows in one single bed from Bist until it arrives within 
one stage of Sej estan where canals begin to be taken off from it. The first canal 
which is derived from the river is the Te’am which waters several districts till 
it arrives at the borders of Nishk. The second canal is the Nashrud which also 
irrigates many districts. Then is taken off the Sena Bud which flows to within 
a farsakh of Sejestan, and this is the stream on which boats ply from Bist to 
Sejestan, when the river is in flood, for at that season only is the river practical 
to boats ; and all the streams of the city of Sejestan are derived from this canal 
of Sena Rud. This as the Hindmend descends, the canal of Shabeh is taken 
off from it, which waters some 30 villages and after that the canal of Mili 
branches off which irrigates many districts. Lower down the canal of Zalik is 
also taken off, which furnishes water to a large tract of country ; and what re- 
mains of the Hindmend goes on in a river bed which is named the Karak and 
here there is a band or dam to prevent the reridue falling into the Lake of 
Zirreh, except in the time of flood, for when that arrives the dam is of course 
broken down and the overflow falls into the lake.” 

The current of the Helmand in flood is about 4 miles an hour. That boats 
can descend it at that time is also certain, provided their draught is small. 

In the winter during the period of low river the stream is too shallow to allow 
of navigation, and that season there probably existed, in older times, weirs in 
the river bed in order to keep a good level of water in the canals. There is no 
mention made of a permanent weir or regulator such as evidently existed later 
on. Had any work of this nature been in existence it would have put an end 
to all navigation, even by the smallest of craft. 

If the ruins of Sargah-i-Seistan (Damb-i-Rustan it is also called) are re- The T o’an) canal, 
garded as the point from which Seistan was generally reckoned to commence, 
as the name certainly implies it did, a stage above that point would place the 
head of the first canal mentioned by A1 Istakhri close to the position of the 
modern village of Chaharbur jak. Near that place a very large canal some 200 
feet in width can yet be traced, although it.is much broken up and partially 
erased by more recent canals. This would bave given the Te’am canal su£5- 
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The Zorkan and 
Zarkan canais. 


cient command over tlie districts it was intended to water, and this an- 
cient and wide canal bed is perhaps the remains of that work. It would 
in this case have passed down the old river bed between the foot of the 
Meski plateau and the low dasht which separates the present river from that 
old bed. 

In the immediate vicinity of Kala-i-Fath a wisp of modern canals of no 
very great size, and now also in ruins, took off from the river, and they have 
obliterated all traces of the ancient alignment of the Te’am canal except in 
places where the latter was carried through a dasht or rise in the ground. The 
cutting which divides the ruins of Sargeh into two distinct forts must have 
been made to allow of a canal to pass through and hug the toe of 
the dasht, at a high level, to carry water from the parent stream to the 
lands around the ruins of Paisai and Tikala, towards the ruins now called 
Sax-o-Tar. 

The ancient canals called in tradition the Zorkan and Zarkan and ascribed 
to Nushirwan the Just, also bifurcated either under the ruins of Sargah or more 
probably above the ancient site marked by a mound known as Damb-i-Kalan, 
The exact spot of this parting of the waters cannot now be recognised as the 
vestiges of the old canal have been overlaid and effaced by recent silt deposits. 
But tradition states, and the general statement may be accepted, that both the 
sites were fortified posts to keep watch over a regulator where the waters of the 
canais were distributed to the various districts they nourished. These canals 
of Zorkan or Zarkan are said to have been made during the early years of the 
reign of Naushirwan, and a detailed accovmt of the various weirs that have at 
one time or another been made across the Helmand will include another of these 
ancient works. Prom the description of the Te’am canal recorded by Istakhri, 
and the traces of the Zorkan and Zarkan canals followed up carefully to their 
final termination in the lands around Nishk, there seems to be no room for 
doubting that they were part of the great Te’am canal. The Zorkan kept to 
the west of the barrier alluded to and passed the now ruined fort of Kurdo at 
a short distance to its west. The Zarkan, a much larger canal judged by the 
scars it has left, trended towards the north-east and was carried, by means of a 
deep cutting with very high spoil banks both of which still exist, through the 
barrier to the south-east of Kala-i-Glawak and thence by alternate deep cuttings 
through dasht and ordinary channels in the alluvial tracts it distributed its 
fertiliziug waters over the district of Ghulghula and further to the north-east 
around the sites to the north-east of Chabilbuxj. At a point some 5 or 6 miles 
to the north of the Ziarat of Amiran the Zorlcan canal turned back towards the 
Zarkan, and onwards from this point the two canals flowed side by side with 
merely the thickness of their spoil banks between their chauneis. The reason 
for this sudden change of course was the ancient deltaic fan of the ancient and 
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now deserted river bed called tbe Dor^ wbich enters the Seistan delta to the 
north-east of Ziarat-i- Amiran, and which lay beyond the command of the Zar- 
kan canal to a very great extent. 

The continuity of the beds of these twin canals has been feoken up by the 
Khash End in the course of time. This was however a contingency which 
was always foreseen and guarded against. There is yet a well-known place 
to the south of Chakansur, a locality called Dahana, or the embouchure of the 
river, to which its waters were confined artificially, for there are signs at t.bia 
place stiU existing of an acqueduct by which the waters of the canals were 
carried over the river channel thereby safeguarding them from being breached 
and interrupted by floods. The traces of the brick flooring and other remains 
of baked brick stiU exist, and the river of Elhashwas probably kept to this, as 
an escape for its flood water, by artificial means. 

The remains of the Zorkan and Zarkan fulfil all the conditions of Istakh- 
ri’s description. From what little is known of the districts of Grhulghula and 
Sar-o-Tar, and of the soil now covered with sand drifts, there seems to be room 
for very little doubt that it was these districts which were known as the Kasa- 
lik and which were the granary of ancient Seistan. The twin canals have been 
laboriously followed for purposes of identification to their very end, and the 
lie of their channels and their situation generally fulfils so closely aU the con- 
ditions laid down in their description as to render the identification complete 
up to the last point. The Te’am canal, therefore, which separated from the 
Helmand close to Chaharburjak was the parent stream of these as well as the 
canal which flowed eastward through the cutting through the Sargah head- 
land. 

A length of about 300 feet of the ancient Zarkan canal can be still seen 
about a mile to the north of the village of Arbab Dost Muhammad, and further 
on in places where its spoil banks, or a portion of one of them, is weathered into 
all the appearance of a natural mound there stands a cairn called after one 
Ghulam, a Baluch. Further to the north and from a point almost abreast 
of the Kurdo fort (ruined) the course of this branch of the Te’am can be 
followed up to its termination, as this tract of country seems not to have been 
overrun by the Helmand and no recent silt has in consequence been deposited. 


1 The Fudai or Dor is wider than the Rud i-Riyaban and its bed is deSned by low cliffs of dasht. 
The floor is a haid and ivory white surface of alluvium. Thh famous wells at Shand and further to 
the east are all situated in the bed of this ancient river, which, however, so far above its termination 
is full of shingle, covered with wind borne deposits. The water bearing stratum is shingle — Shand 
in Baluchi. I am inclined to believe that this ancient river bed was occupied at one time by the 
Helmand before the river turned aside from it, abreast of Girishk. How can it be possible on other 
grounds to account for this wide river bed in a notoriously waterless tract. The latter is as yet, how- 
ever, absolutely unknown. How is it possible on other grounds to account for the gravel, the water 
bearing stratum, or the presence of water, unless it is fed by moisture that oozes into th*-' old line of 
drainage through the Chaman, or low meadow on which Girishk is located. The deep bed of the Khash 
Rud intercepts subsoil drainage bom the Zamindawar foot hills. With a small and uncertain rainfall 
the water in the bed of the Dor cannot b3 attributed to local springs replenished by the annual rainfall. 
— G. P* T» 

Y 
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There is a modern hamlet called Deh Niaz Hian close to the remains of 
this canal, and abreast of this place there are two masonry abutments of baked 
brick which hne both banks for about 40 feet in length. They give a water- 
way of 1.5 feet to the canal, which at this point is some 8 feet deep now. These 
masonry abutments are partly exposed and partly buried under a mound 
which marks the site of an ancient village, or buildings, and upon this mound 
are perched the group of squalid huts which form the hamlet. From this 
point onwards nothing of a similar nature was discovered until the remains of 
the acqueduct were reached which have already been described. 

The next canal on the list is that of the Nash Kud which probably took off 
on the left bank, for there would not have been room for two large canals on 
the right bank of the river. It is also quite natural to suppose that some effort 
was made to keep the southern delta supphed with water. 

At present, on a low cliff of a terrace, some 3 miles above Chaharburjak, 
there stands a ruined fort called Chahilimirez, built it is said to safeguard 40 
distributaries, or a canal whose share of water were distributed into 40 parts 
of 24 hours each. “ Mi ” is the same word as “ Shabanaruz, ” and used to 
describeashareof water flowing for 24 hours, or a “day and night.” The 
ancient Nash Rud would probably not have needed to take off as high up 
river as this. It perhaps did so, not very far above Bandar-i-Kamal Khan ; 
and in the remains of the great canal of the Jui Gershasp we may perhaps 
find the canal mentioned by A1 Istakhri. There seemed to have existed a 
number of canals at this point, so that while the canal named the Nash 
Rud fed the lands at the end of the Rud-i-Biyaban, the others may have 
irrigated the lands on the terrace of dasht to the south of the channel. The 
name of the Nash Rud probably lingers in the form of Rud-i-Nasru which is 
the name given to a much later bed of the Hellnand. W ith the Sena Rud this 
is the only name of an ancient canal which survives. 

The next in order is the Sena Rud, and the statement that it flowed (lower 
down) within a farsakh of the Capital disposes of any claim the present Sena 
Rud may be considered to possess as being the representative of this ancient 
river bed. From indications on the face of the country the point of bifurca- 
tion between this branch of the river and the Helmand may be located with a 
very great deal of probability near the ruins known as the Haftar Kund, about 
7 miles up, stream of ^^wabgah. The Sena Rud flowed to the east of the de- 
tached block of dasht 2^ miles to the south-east of that hamlet and thence past 
the modem hamlet of Dantanu, past the site where, Kala-i-Mahmud stands, 
and into the depression near the other modern hamlet of Diwalak through 
which its waters reached the Chung-i-Darazgu. The whole of this tract 
through which the Sona Rud passed is now a marshy bottom, and with the, 

1 The rviin of Bina-i-'kair,. the City of the Khoaroes at Nad Ali, was the capital of Seistan at the. 
time in which A1 Istakhri wrote, vide Part III, 
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suburbs and gardens wbicb existed then, it must have been a very short 6 
miles from the outskirts of that City. If the Sena Rud did not take ofi close to 
Haftar Kund, it must have done so near i^wabgah, following the western 
toe of the isolated dasht terraces about miles to the east of that place. 

On the western clifis of these terraces there are most ancient ruins which may 
have overlooked the waters of the Sena Rud. This alternative channel would 
join the first above Dantanu, and thence onwards, as already indicated. The 
Helmani probably occupied its present bed as far as the modern fort of 
Kuhak, and thence wheeling towards the west or left, past the (now) ruined 
fort Hjwajah Ahmad, it must have occupied very nearly the same channel, or 
course, which the Ilamdar River held for some time about 60 years ago, and 
passing to the west and not far from the capital. 

Below Bandar -i-Kamal !^an no canal could have taken ofi to the west 
from the river except through a very deep cutting through the dasht. This 
would have left a scar which the lapse of centuries could not have healed. No 
such scar exists until abreast of Mashi on the present Helmand. 

The Sha’abeh canal was the next in order on the list and it was the fore- The Sha’abeh 
runner of the modern Rud-i-Seistan. The word Sha’abeh may be taken to 
mean the lower or southern canal, and it watered the same tracts which are 
now served by the Rud-i-Seistan. This district, to the left of the main canal, 
is called Sheb-i-Ab (south of the water), and the district probably gave its 
name to the ancient canal which irrigated it. Or the latter may have been 
named from the fact that it served the southern districts of Seistan. The 
Sha’abeh canal differed considerably from the usual type. Its actual take 
off from the Helmand when Istakhri wrote was at a point opposite the 
ruins of Gawak at the locality now called Mashi. It crosses the dasht 
immediately to the west by a karez, the spoil heaps of which form a series 
of tumuli of considerable height. This plateau is separated from the table- 
land to the west by a depression, once no doubt a bed of the Helmand. The 
northern end of this small valley is filled with alluvium, and as soon as the 
karez comes up to this narrow plain, it is succeeded by an open canal now some 
15 feet wide, which crosses the alluvial soil up to the foot of the western dasht. 

From this point where the open canal ceased, it was carried through the western 
dasht by a tunnel with vertical shafts at intervals, a karez in fact, up to a 
point abreast of the hamlet of Khwabgah where a deep cutting exists at the 
point where the karez was again succeeded by an open channel. About 1^ 
miles further on the open channel again ceased and a promontory of the dasht 
was tunnelled as a karez to carry the water through it, instead of rormd the 
toe of the promontory, and once more on the north of this dasht the karez gave 
place to an open channel. This succession of open channel and karez in the 
first 10 or 12 miles of the Sha’abeh canal is very remarkable. This canal was 
evidently kept at as high a level as was possible in order to obtain greater com- 

Y 2 
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It and for its water. The labour in constructing it must have been very con- 
siderable. There is, however, another point of very great interest attaching to 
the karez portions of this canal; The shafts at the present time are of course 
filled up, but their spoil mounds are still in existence, and though much reduced 
in size, they afiord a certain guide to the alignment of the tunnel below. They 
are however so very close to the present edge of the dasht, as to render them 
useless. Many of them have disappeared in the course of time. Ravines have 
cut back into the dasht, and the latter has been gradually eroded. The fact 
that it had been considered worth while to make certain sections of the 
canal as karezes, and not to carry an open channel round those projections 
which the karezes crossed, shows that at the time of construction the dasht 
undoubtedly extended very much further to the eiast and north-east and that 
the karezes at that time gave a better alignment. The karez that had been 
made with a view to irrigate the Chah Nima depression and then abandoned 
within a short distance of its South-east end was a branch of the second karez 
section of this ancient Sha’abeh canal. A continuation of the ancient canal 
may have been carried through the promontory to the south of Warmal by a 
karez (signs of which exist) and so reached the northern portion of the southern 
delta of Seistan. The fact of certain sections of the Sha’abeh canal having 
been carried across projections of the dasht either in an open channel or by 
means of karezes has preserved those portions, and enabled some idea to be 
formed of the magnitude of the work audits alignment, after the lapse of 1 ,000 
years., To the north-west of the site of the Mission camp at Kuhak, this 
ancient canal enters a nawar or depression in the dasht called Ja-i-surkh 
owing to the red colour of the soil through which it passed. There exists a 
great cutting through the dasht forming the north bank of this basin, and it 
may have been that this depression was used as a reservoir whence the water 
was distributed into more than one channel beyond it. The depression is 
still filled by the overflow of the Rud-i-Seistan. 

Inside the course of the present Khwabgah canal it is said that the abut- 
ments of an ancient bridge or regulator were found embedded in the banks on 
each side of the waterway. These were constructed with baked bricks, and as 
the arch is absent it was not possible to say to what particular class of public 
work it at one time belonged. It was in this part of the country that wind 
scours have revealed the existence of certainly a most ancient system of irriga- 
tion, the canals or watercourses of which h^ve been buried 2 ^ feet below the 
present level of the ground. 

The canals of , The cauals of Zalik are next in order in A1 Istakhri’s list. The district of 
Zalik was probably the tract of country between Bunjar and Kasamabad (both 
old villages) on the west, with Jallalabad and Karku on the north and east. 
The limits of this sub-division may have extended a great deal further than 
Jallalabad towards the north, and it probably included the country as far 
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as tlie Kohlak mound, in the direction of Sawari Shah. The Zalik canal 
probably took off not very far from where the modern village of Sharifabad 
stands. Beyond this point the course of the canal was probably towards the 
north-west where now the Pariun channels lie, and it probably had very much 
the same alignment as the old Margo canal, a work of some age and importance 
in its time, the remains of which are traceable here and there between Jallala- 
bad and Karku, but closer to the latter. The remains called Chahardari, a 
group of strange ruins about 6 miles south-west of the Karku mound, were 
built along the course of the old canal of Margo. The ruins of Chahardari be- 
long, as far as it is now possible to judge by their appearance, to the period of 
Zahidan, but whether the old canal in their neighbourhood- belongs also to that 
period or not, it is impossible to say. To the north and east of the Tappa-i- 
Kohlak there are traces of a great canal which extended towards the north-west 
and which must have irrigated the lands around the ancient town of Sawari 
Shah. The course of this canal can still be traced by a Ime of mounds, the frag- 
ments of its lofty spoil banks, which, when the waters are out over this low- 
lying tract, stand up as islands whose outline the tall reeds cannot conceal. 

The considerable mound of Akbarabad and innumerable fragments of walls 
(and brick kilns) mark the course of this great canal and are the remains of 
ancient dwellings which once graced its banks The furthest mound formed 
by this old spoil banks is the Tappa-i-Beringak which stands in the Chung of 
that name, the greatest of all the reed beds of the Hamun. All round Tapa-i- 
Kohlak the ground is full of traces of canals and buildings, all of course nearly 
obliterated by the annual submersion of this tract by the Pariun. These re- 
mains or rather the mounds formed by the spoil banks of old canals and debris 
of buildings form little islands in the swamp that surrounds the mound of Koh- 
lak for 8 or 9 months in every year. Many of the remains in the vicinity of the 
Kohlak mound are, however, of quite modern date. 

Another point has to be borne in mind when dealing with the ancient hy~ The eptrance of the 
drography of Seistan. That is— the entrance of the river on the northern delta — a fixed 
has always been a fixed point or moveable only within certain narrow limits 
that do not allow of much scope for change.i Whenever I he river, in the 
centuries that have passed since Istakhri lived and wrote, has entered the pre- 
sent delta it has done so at this point ; and whenever its course has approxi- 
mated nearly to that which it occupied 1,000 years ago, the alignment of the 
canals necessary to maintain the population has also gone back of necessity 
almost to the actual alignment of the older canals, that is to say as long as 
any pretence has been kept up with regard to a control of the water supply and 
of the river. So that canals, the traces of which exist in a more or less legible 
condition now, are possibly either occupying almost the same alignmenr of 

1 The limiis within which the change cai\ now (or ever could) have taken place, is repiesehted 
by the area of an isoceles triangle, each side of which is about 6 miles Icng and base (to the north 
of the apex) not more than 4 miles wide. 
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much older works, or are existing over the latter buried under 2 or 3 feet and 
perhaps more of silt. The modern alignment of canals under the conditions 
prevailing at present bear the same relation to the river as the older canals 
bore to the Helmand 1,000 years ago. 

The Mili canal took off perhaps not very far from the site of the modern 
Kuhak fort. Its course was also in a north-west direction and it irrigated 
probably a good deal of the present lands of Kasamabad and Bunjar, if not 
the whole of the tract further on in the direction of Kachian, a modern village. 
The Mili canal and its distributaries did the work which now falls to the share 
of the modern Husenki canal system. The name is very curious: Mili — or 
belonging to the Mil. It almost presupposes the existence of the Mil-i- Kasam- 
abad up to whose very foot the waters of the old Mili canal must have reached. 
If the great minaret had been then in existence it would account for the name 
given to the canal. 





CHAPTER V. 

The river being the source from which, the canals were fed, it was neces- 
sary to adopt some means of maintaining a head of water in these channels. 

This has always been done by means of weirs, and a notice of these important 
works and at the same time of the great changes that have taken place in the 
course of the river itself will now be of interest. 

First in order, being the most ancient was the weir attributed to Jamshid, Band-i-Koshk. 
the famous legendary and prehistoric monarch of the First Persian Dynasty, 

This work was built and kept up at such a remote period of time that its name 
has been almost forgotten. It is referred to as the Band-i-Koshk, because it 
spanned the river some four miles above Khwabgab and two miles above a 
small ruin called Koshk. 

This ruin stands on a mound of dasht at the mouth of a bay weathered out 
of a rectangular piece of dasht whose greater diagonal lay in an almost exactly 
north and south direction. The southern angle overlooks the present Helmand> 
and the eastern some modern ruins called Haftar Kund. It is not at all clear 
whether the dam, weir, or regulator existed across the channel when the river 
was in the bed where it now lies, or when it flowed past the eastern angle of 
the dasht. The tradition is vague in all essential particulars. But wherever 
the river may have been, there are to the north of the Haftar Eund ruins of 
the remains of at least four very old canals, the general alignment of which 
can be followed by the remains of their spoil banks ; and two of these canals 
must have been large. They seemed to take o£E from the river when it was 
very much in its present position, and the point of divergence must have been 
about a mile-and-half above the Haftar Kund ruins. 

The clay sod. contains a considerable proportion of very fine water worn How the .shingle re- 
gravel, and when the spoil banks of a newly excavated canal are heaped up the 
stones are not noticeable. But in the revolution of centuries of time, the wind 
carries away the soil which has become loosened by the alternations of heat 
and of cold and the action of damp combined with the presence of saline matter. 

The shingle is left behind, and thus in course of ages the earth heaped up dis- 
appear and leaves a heap of shingle which overlies and protects from the wind a 
residuum of clay. The broken and worn spoil banks in this condition are very 
easily mistaken for natural mounds where they occur singly. But in the case 
of several ancient canals that have flowed parallel to one another, or whose 
courses have otherwise conformed to similar curves, the isolated mounds group 
themselves and lead the eye of a spectator to their original alignment. 

Once the river turned into the northern delta its point of embouchure 
could not find much scope for change, and so it is that the present Helmand 
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Dam of Naushir- 
’«va:i between Tir- 
kob an d Dik-i-Dela. 


Explanation of 
words Zarkan and 
Zorkan. 


HiSty V8ry possil^lv occup^^ is prs^cticsilly i}liG sSiHi© clidtiiiicl SiS it did w1i.gd 
the dam or weir of Jamshed was in existence. 

The next in order is the Dam of Naushirwan. This was many miles higher 
up the river. It was built according to tradition on the reef of kim that 
stretches across the river bed from the mound or bluff overlooking the river on 
the right bank on which some ruins are situated. The bluff is called Tirkoh. 
The letters r and 1 are constantly and easily interchanged and Tirkoh is the 
same word as Tdgkoh, the g being silent or omitted before the k. Tilg is- a 
very old word for a grave, and is used frequently in place of the more familiar 
Persian word Grur. The remains of this blufi are said to be those of a grave- 
yard, and in the face of the low cliff there are ancient sepulchres excavated in 
the clay. The little fort of Dik-i-Dela was built by an official of Naushirwan to 
guard the dam, and to give timely notice of its needing repair. The -tradition 
y ith reference to this dam and the purpose it served is very detailed. The 
ancient canals of Zorkan and Zarkan, already referred to, are said to have 
taken off in one channel from the right bank, or end of the weir, constructed 
with a view to maintain a head of water in these important canals and to keep 
the Kud-i-Sina or Sena Eud also supplied -with water. The canal on the right 
bank nourished tracts of country now a desert and lands as far as their 
channels extended. 

The names Zarkan and Zorkan are thus accounted for. The Zorkan was 
first to be constructed. Forced labour was employed, and in consequence of 
this it was so called. The Zarkan was constructed after it, and the labourers 
received wages and in consequence worked more willingly, and this was the 
larger of the two canals.^ 

Both the Dam of Jamshid and that of Naushirwan are said to have been 
carried away by floods. 

The traditions probably contain a proportion of truth, as it is for other 
reasons more than possible that weirs did exist at these points. The work 
attributed to Naushirwan being of a later date would need to be built higher 
up the stream, as the river kept piling up its delta below ; and also in order to 
help the abandoned channel of the Eud-i-Sina. It is, however, more probable 
that instead of these weirs being swept away, when it would have been 
easy to rebuild them, the river itself changed its course either into the Eud-i- 
Biyaban or some one or other of the older and now almost obliterated chan- 
nels on the terrace to the south of Trakun. By the time it came back again 
to the northern delta, a fresh alignment or a readjustment of the canals 
system would have become absolutely necessary, as several centuries must 
have separated the date of one change from that of another. Khusrau I 
surnamed Naushirwan the Just, reigned for about 48 years, dying in the 


1 Zor— xcrce 5 henoe oppression. Zar—gcld, i.e., wages. 
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year 579 A.D. A1 Isfcakhri wrote about tbe middle of tbe lOtb century A.D., 
or about 400 years after tbe death of that monarch. A longer period of timp, 
therefore has passed since the invasion of Seistan by Timur, which resulted in 
the sack of Zahidan and the captivity of its Prince, Malik Kutb-ud-din, and 
the present day, than had separated the death of Naushirwan from the period 
in which A1 Istakhri wrote. The account of the movements of the forces of 
the Arabs in 36 and 40 A.H. show that the Helmand river was at that time in 
the northern delta, and it is not impossible that the Dam of Naushirwan 
may really have been a much older structure and which tradition has assigned 
to him in default of exact knowledge. These same remarks would apply to 
the two celebrated canals. The presence of the capital renders it certain that 
the river must have been in the northern delta for a very long time before 
the Arabs crossed it on their way to the city. 

This Band-i-Naushirwan is said to have been called also Band-i- 
Chash-maka. 

The Jui Kohneh followed by Obad Ibn Ziyad, after he had crossed the 
Sena End on his march from Zaranj to Kish, was undoubtedly the Zorkan, the 
western of the two canals attributed to Naushirwan the Just. The informa- 
tion is taken from Sir Henry Eawlinson’s memoir and translated by him from 
Beladhuri. In course of time when Istakhri obtained his information the Te’am 
canal had been constructed taking off higher up the river, and from his account 
it must have been brought down to the two older canals which it supplied with 
water. That these canals fertilized exactly the same tracts of country as that 
alluded to by the Istakhri, is clearly proved by their remains which exist at this 
present time. The Zarkan canal where it passes through the dasht must have 
had a waterway of nearly 100 feet when it was clean and in working order. In 
its ruined condition it appears to have been larger than the old Sha’abeh 
canal, of which the remains are still visible. Its spoil banks on the dasht also 
belong to two distinct periods, the upper and more recent resting on the older 
spoil banks. 

The third weir in the Helmand was higher up again than the Band-i- Band-i-Bust-am. 
Chashmaka. The tradition relating to its existence is more definite than 
the tale attached to the latter. It was a much more recent work and there 
are allusions to it in historical writings which prove that this great and use- 
ful work did actually exist. As the traditions deal with facts closer to the 
present time, they take definite form, and contain many interesting details 
that are likely to be true. The order in which these dams are said to have 
been in existence at various periods of time is also in agreement with geo- 
graphical knowledge and the configuration of the country. 

The story of the Band-i-Eustam will be related in its proper place. 

The destruction of Earn Shahristan alluded to by A1 Istakhri probably 
took place owing to the sudden return of the Helmand into the northern delta. 

V 
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The invasion of 
Seistan by Timur. 


The weir across the 
Helmand, 


A. D. 1386. 


It can. 1)6 shewn to have done so at comparatively recent period, when 
Kala-i-Fath had to be vacated for the same reason and the seat of Govern- 
ment transferred to another site. 

The dam across the Helmand described by A1 Istakhri which prevented 
the water in the river running to waste in the Hamun, during the season of 
low river, must have existed below or to the north-west of the Takht-i-Pul 
bridge. It was probably built with fascines of tamarisk branches, having 
been merely a temporary structure as that author is careful to explain. It 
enabled a great deal of cultivation to be carried on in tracts now overgrown 
with reeds, or submerged to the depths of several feet by the water of the Hel- 
mand, and the existence of the town of Sawari Shah was rendered possible 
within the actual Hamun. This ruin occupies undoubtedly a very ancient 
site, and its continuance was dependent on the control of the river which 
is indicated by the legends of the dams built and maintained by the mythical 
Persian Monarch Jamshid and the later and historical personage Naushirwan 
the Just. In the absence of the Helmand the superfluous waters that may 
have reached the Hamun-i-Sawari from the Farah Eud probably supported 
the agricultural population, and for the rest wells would have answered all 
demands for domestic use. The existence of the dam near the mouth of the 
Helmand, and probably within a couple of miles of the bridge, would account 
for the necessity of providing some means of crossing the channel, as above 
the band the flow of water having been arrested it would accumulate and 
attain a considerable depth. Between Karku Shah and Nad Ali no other 
bridge has been found, although it is very possible that ruins may have been 
overlooked in that tract owing to the growth of tamarisk, or lie buried in silt. 

The invasion of Seistan by Timur brought to an end the state of affairs 
which had lasted since the time when Al Istakhri wrote, and which had been 
in existence with perhaps very little modification from the time when the coun- 
try was a province of the Persian kingdom imder the Sassanians. Changes 
had of course taken place, but they were gradual and tended towards improve- 
ment. Some time long before the period of Malik Kutb-ud-din, the Helmand 
had altered its course from the northern to the southern delta, and flowed down 
the Rud-i-BiyabS.n into the Hamun. 

The effects of this change were, however, modified by a great work which 
was constructed in the Helmand to give the districts of the northern delta 
sufficient water for cultivation. This was the great weir built in the river 
bed above Bandar-i-Kamal Hjan. When this change took place, and when 
this weir was built it is impossible to say for certain. In 786 A. H. it is 
mentioned in history as the Band-i-Eustam, and this is sufficient to stamp 
it as having been at that time regarded as an ancient work. had 

been in existence then 430 years according to traditions, and the Band-i- 
Eustam must have been certainly as old as Zahidan. Asiatics have long 
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memories, and traditions of 200 or 300 years frequently contain facts, a^i d 
are often replete with valuable information. So that if the Band had been 
a structure of merely two centuries, there would have existed some distinct 
tradition as to its age. It is, however, quite possible that when the change 
took place, a weir was built on an older site where an earlier work had once 
existed, and the modem stracture being thus a revival of the older was 
merged into the legend attaching to the latter, and its later origin for- 
gotten. The sites of the weirs attributed to Jamshid and to Nauslirwan 
are still pointed out, and if it was necessary to reconstruct either in these days 
the latter would be looked on merely as a reconstruction of the ancient work 
by the country folk. The Band-i-Eustam which Timur destroyed may, 
therefore, have well been in existence for some 300 or more years previous 
to its destruction. The tradition regarding the irrigation system is explicit 
and most valuable. According to it, for nine months of the year the canals 
were kept full by the head of water that accumulated behind the weir. During 
the three months of floods the surplus water escaped over the weir down 
the Eud-i-Biyaban and into the Hamun, and also to the Gaud-i-Zireh. 

The Kaianis may well be proud of their ancestry when among their fore- 
bears there were princes capable of constructing and maintaining such 
a great work, and of keeping up a fairly large and complex system of 
irrigation. 

The last act of Timur in Seistan was to destroy the famous Band-i- Destruction of the 
Eustam. Tradition locates this great work in a portion of the river bed 
some 4 or 6 miles above Bandar-i-Kamal Elian. Here the river bed narrowed 
and a bar of Earn stretched across the bed, the banks on either side being for 
this reason well marked and forming low cliffs. At this point a great weir 
had been built by some previous Euler of Seistan when the Helinand had 
altered its course and flowed down the Eud-i-Biyaban. Such a work then 
became absolutely necessary in order to maintain the prosperiiy of the country 
around the capital. Tradition also states that the water that accumulated 
behind this band submerged a good portion of the alluvial soil that hes between 
Chaharburjak village and the low isolated plateau to the west of the former. 

The old channel of the Helmand that existed in the northern delta was in this 
way kept supphed with water which flowed in the old channel already de- 
scribed as existing between those limits. * * * 

* * * * * ipj^g Tradition regard- 

said was built with baked brick lime and saruj ; along the summit of this Band-i- 

structure there was a line of large earthenware pipes through which the flood 
water found an outlet towards the west. The name of the weir is said to have 
been Yakau, and it is as well known as the Band-i-Yakau as it is by the 
name of Band-i-Eustam. The ruins that grace the terraces overlooking the 
Eud-i-Biyaban evidently date from a period anterior to the destruction of 

Y 2 
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tMs great work, when in tke stimmer tke escape of the water down the bed 
of the western channel rendered it unsafe to build within reach of a sudden 
flood. The districts on the banks of the Shela were cultivated and inhabited 
tracts and whatever water escaped during the season of floods entered the 
Hamun-i-Seistan south of the Koh-i-Khwaja, and formed a lake and Naizar 
in this direction. 

The architect of this band is said to have been a person of the tribe of 
Kakah, but his name unhappily has perished, as well as that of the ruler 
under whose auspices it was constructed. On either flanks of this weir there 
were two fortified posts established in which permanent garrisons were kept 
up to guard the weir against destruction and to give early notice of repairs 
.becoming necessary. 

Reference to tiie Turning now to such works of reference as are available, the weir recorded 

Satur” ““ '“^^by Sharafud-i-din Ali of Yazd andin the Malfuzat-i-Sahib Edran are identi- 
cal and a point of interest makes itself at once apparent. It is most im- 
portant as it bears out the truth of the tradition. After the destruction of Tak, 
Timur continued his march and when the camp was pitched on the Helmand 
the work of destruction was begun and carried on until not a vestige of the 
weir remained visible. The Helmand must have been at some distance from 
Tak, and it had not been met with in the vicinity of the capital. Secondly 
it was necessary to form a camp so that the work of destruction could be car- 
ried out thoroughly. This shows that the work could not have been of a 
temporary nature, though it would not have been an easy task to remove 
any weir, strong enough to withstand the weight and force of the water 
behind it, except when the river was almost quite dry. This revengeful act 
put an end to the irrigation system. of the northern delta. 

At this period the southern delta must have been the principal cultivated 
area, and all the population of the northern delta must have gravitated into 
the lands around the distributaries of the Rud-i-Biyaban, while a part of the 
present valley of the Helmand as low down perhaps as Kala-i-Fath was also 
probably cultivated by means of local canals. 

Malik Kutb-ud-din remained in Samarkand for 21 years until the spring 
of 807 A. H. Timur had formed the intention of invading China where the 
founder of the Ming Dynasty had sometime before dispossessed the de- 
scendants of Kubilai Hi an of their throne. In order to succour the repre- 
sentative of the illustrious race of Chingiz and to curb the insolence of the 
heathen who had usurped their throne, the forces of Central Asia were mobil- 
ized and before the winter was well over the Royal pavilions were pitched 
beyond the walls of Otrar. But the spirit of the great soldier was stronger 
than the frail and warworn body which had housed it so long, and the 
progress of the expedition was put an end to by his illness. * * 

* * ' * * « * * * 
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* * * * * « # !|C 

Early news of his death was probably conveyed to Malik Kutb-ud-din 
who succeeded in escaping to Herat, where the son of the late Euler of Asia 
was keeping his court. Shah Eukh Mirza restored to the Kaiani his appanage 
of Seistan, which he was to govern as a feudatory of his benefactor. Malik 
Kutb-ud-din took over the Government and one of his first acts was apparently 
the building of Kala-i-Fath, which he made his capital, and the restoration of 
the prosperity of his country. • Shortly after his return to Seistan, the op- 
pressive demands for revenue made by the Suzerain to meet the charges entailed Merza Shah Rukh 
by the quarrel with his nephew, who had seized Trans-Oxiana and was setting ° 

himself up as an independent sovereign, drove Kutb-ud-din into rebellion- 
This entailed an invasion of Seistan by Shah Eukh, but as the Seistani declined 
to put their fortunes to the test of a battle, the Imperial troops effected 
nothing ; peace was made, and Shah Eukh proceeded to Kandahar to con- 
solidate his authority in that direction. ^ 

The fact that the capital was located at Kala-i-Fath proves the absence Reasons for say- 
of the Helmand from the northern delta. Had the river been in this delta, flowed\t*the Trl- 
there were many sites which Kutb-ud-din might have selected for that pur- channel, 
pose. And it would not have been necessary to look for a strong position 
for his palace so high up the river. It is undoubtedly owing to the necessity 
of being close to the source from which the water for irrigation purposes was 
drawn that led Malik Kutb-ud-din to place his capital and residence at Kala- 
i-Fath. Although Timur had punished Seistan very severely, still he did 
not utterly destroy the country, and during the 21 years that Shah-i-Shahan 
bad governed it he had doubtless done something towards restoring the pros- 
perity of the country. 

It is to the period that was ushered in by the return of Malik Kutb-ud-din The Band-i-Bui’- 
that the third Band-i- Seistan must be attributed. This was built on a bar of 
Kim that extends across the river bed below the Puz-i-Mashi. This dam is 
called in tradition the Band-i-Bul’baka. The architect of this is also said 
to have been a person belonging to the Kakah tribe. This band though 
not quite a permanent structure was such in a great measure. It was care- 
fully constructed. A row of tamarisk stakes was first placed in line across the 
river ; then hurdles of tamarisk boughs bent to form cylinders were arranged 
against the stakes and touching one another. These were filled with shingle 
and boulders from the river bed, fascines of tamarisk boughs and trunks were 
made and placed against the line of gabions on the upper side, then shingle 

1 This invasion took place in 1407-1408 A. D. There were then three weirs or bands said by the 
historian to have dated from the time of Rustam ! (1) the Band-i -Raskak, (2) Band-i-Shahr (t.e., the 
weir at, or of, the City), (3) Band-i-Bulghan (Abu’l Ghani ?). This was the strongest (or largest 
of the three. All were destroyed, but the capital was not captured. Shah Ru^ left Seistan. 2eth 
January 1408. 
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and boulders were piled on both sides of the latter. This band or weir 
renoained in position during flood and low water and from above it there took 
ofi canals which not onh' supplied Kala-i-Fath with water, but which con- 
veyed the latter almost as far as the “ District of Nishk.” 

Proofs that the Either the Zorkan and Zarkan canals were resuscitated, or some others 
or some snob canals were constructed bj means of which water was carried into the lands to the 
were restored. barrier as far as the ruins of Ghulghula. In March 1905 a frag- 

ment of a dedicatory tablet was brought in from a ruin between Ghulghula 
and the fort of Kurdo. This tablet was a coarsely glazed tile, the letters 
were written in a bad hand fluctuating between Arabic and Persian script. 
1428-9 A.D. This was only a fragment, but the date 831 A. H. was so well preserved as 
to be perfectly legible. The fragment with one or two others was found on 
a low mound on the north of a graveyard, and the mound may have been 
the ruins of a mausoleum. It is highly improbable that a corpse would have 
been taken into the desert for burial ; and the deceased person must have 
lived near the place of his burial, and the place must have been rendered 
habitable by means of a canal.^ 

The country round Chakansur was nourished by the Khash Eud and 
the district the southern delta, and the tract around Kala-i-Fath, were the 
localities where the bulk of the cultivation existed. In the northern delta 
to the west of the barrier there may have been cultivation as far north as the 
village of Malik Haidari or up to Zahidan, but the lands beyond towards 
the present Hamun must have been a desert. 

Number of eulti- The Chigini ruins in this direction naark the furthest extent of the cultiva- 
of Malik tion that was carried on by means of the Helmand canals in the time of 

Malik Hamza, and it is said that 2,000 pagans or gangs of labourers were 
needed for the operations of agriculture and the maintenance of the canals 
and watercourses between the capital and that place. The lands in the 
direction of Post-i-Gau and to the north of that ruined town, in the direction 
of the site called Khwaja Surju, required another 1,000 pagans to carry on 
the task of cultivation, the lands they tilled being watered from the 
Khash Eud. 

Canals of Khash If -fciiig hxformation is correct, it appears that the ancient canals that took 
KudatKadahwere . ttit 

in flow 300 years ofi from the river of Khash near Kadah must have been working barely 300 
years ago. It is possible, as the spoil banks of these cuttings, it is said, present 
a clayey surface and have not been worn down into heaps of gravel. The Hokat 
was also cultivated and irrigated from the Farah Eud, so that the patrimony 
that descended to Malik Hamza was a valuable and flourishing possession. 

Those tracts of land, now a desert, around Trakun Eamrod and Hauzdar, 
were at that time cultivated and populated. The Eud-i-Biyaban discharged 

This was in all probability the site of the capital founded after the destruction of ZShidSn, which 
was buried by drifts of sand, and had to be abandoned by its inhabitants. 


Hauzd'r tract was 
cultivated. 




(Part II to face pa^e Ml 
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the water in separate outlets and one of these flowed into the deep bay to the 

south of the Puza-i-Surhdagal, into which its course can yet be easily traced. 

These outlets could only have been very full during the season of floods, when 

the water escaped over the weir of Mashi. During the winter months the 

volume of water must have been considerably reduced, and the task of utilising 

and controlling it was therefore rendered much easier. That deserted Tract around Shah- 

region around Kala-i-Maksud and the Ziarat of Shah-i-Mardan was at that was 

time also populated and under cultivation, and around that ruined fort and the cultivated. 

Ziarat there are visible at the present day remains of watercourses which 

brought water from the southernmost of the outlets of the river. Then 

also, when the river came down in flood, and the superfluous water found its 

way into the ,B[amun and into the Shela, the latter was a flowing stream of 

water and slowly made its way into the Gaud-i-Zireh. The bed of the Shela 

must have contained reeds in abundance, as these were to be found, even 

in 1896, growing in one or two small but luxuriant patches, in places near 

the pools of water that existed close to the Zi’arat at Gudar-i-Shah. The 

Gaud-i-Zireh also, instead of being the inhospitable tract it now is, covered 

with saline efflorescence, was at that time a pasture for sheep and cattle in the 

spring and autumn after the Bunnu grass and reeds had sprung up wherever 

the flood water of the Hamun had made its presence felt. It is said that Number of oui- 

there were in those days from 1,000 to 1,500 pagans engaged in agriculture in tivators in the sou- 

them delta id the 

the districts from Trakun westwards. These figures are of course not to be time of Malik 
taken as being absolutely correct, but at any rate in the absence of all other 
information they are too valuable to be neglected. 

Kala-i-Fath had been held to ransom one year before the death of Malik Description of the 
Hamza, and at the same time the Band-i-Bulbaka had been damaged if not of “he river°'^m 
destroyed by a column of Indian troops which had marched down the valley 
of the Helmand. Tradition however states that the period of prosperity of 
Kala-i-Fath lasted for about 230 years, while its decay set in about 240 years 
ago. These figures do not agree very closely with the dates and periods of 
time obtainable from these, which are to be found in history. There is how- 
ever only a difierence of 26 years in defect, and from historical dates it appears 
that the two periods of prosperity and decadence were probably almost equal 
making a total of 496 years. The period of its gradual descent in the scale 
of prosperity had now come about and in the time of Fath Ali Khan the Hel- 1692.3 to 1721-2 
mand changed its course from the Eud-i-Biyaban. The great change occurred, 
if tradition be correct, in his reign, but the river had probably for some time 
previously shown its liability to efiect a change of course. The 6 or 7 out- 
lets of the Kud-i-Biyaban, each of them narrow, had been gradually clogged 
by the accumulation of silt, and the bed of the channel itself had been 
raised by a similar process. In the reigns of previous Maliks the ancient 
Shela or bed which must have existed among the gardens and pleasant suburbs 
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of Kala-i-Fatli had probably been receiving gradually an increasing share of 
superfluous water from the river during seasons of flood, and in this insiduous 
manner was being gradually cleared for the reception of the Helmand. This 
channel it was which probably afforded an outlet to such water as it received 
and rendered possible the foundations by Malik Haidar of the village that 
bears his name in the lands to the south of Zahidan. 


Note, — A pagan, or pagan is an association usually* of seven men who take up land for 
cultivation and share both the outlay and the profits. Each pago therefore represents 7 families, and 
taking as an average the family to consist of 4:5 souls, the pago represents about 30 souls — a modest 
stimate — G. P.*T. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was in tKe reign of Malik Fatk Ali, however, that the great change took 
place. According to an exceedingly precise and consistent tradition, the year 
when this occurred was a season of very great flood. The Helmand came 
down in its fullest strength. The waters it is said swept away the weir known 
as the Band-i-Bul’baka, and all other embankments also melted away before 
the rush of the furious torrent. The choked outlets of the Rud-i-Biyaban 
could not have been able to relieve the pressure of the water, which turned 
aside down the old and probably neglected channel to force its way into the 
northern delta. The river spread over both banks and as the dasht on the 
right of the west of the valley offered an impregnable barrier, the floods wreaked 
their fury on the suburbs of Kala-i-Fath which lay at their mercy and broke 
into the town itself ; it became necessary to seek for a fresh site to which the 
seat of Government cotdd be transferred. A site was taken up in the north 
delta 11 miles to the south-west of Zahidan, and almost exactly the same dis- 
tance from Ram Shahristan, and on a wide plain at some distance no doubt 
from the newly developed river the town of Kundarak was built. 

To this period of change must also be referred those buildings which are Description of the 
now found to exist on the floor of the Rud-i-Biyaban. The newly formed '“he^RudT-Biyf- 
chaimel within the course of a very short time, must have rapidly increased’ 
at the expense of the older, till at last it was found to be necessary to construct 
those canals, the traces of which are now to be seen following the course of 
the old river along its bed. When this came to pass, men abandoned their 
ancient dwellings on the terrace to the south of the riverbed, and moved 
down into the latter, erecting their new dwellings on the banks of, or very close 
to, the canals. Hence the ruins of old Gina are to be found on the terrace 
overlooking the Rud-i-Biyaban surrounded by the domed mausolea containing 
the tombs of past generations of its leading families of citizens. This place 
was abandoned, and the chief or headman built the modern fort of Gina for 
his own residence upon the floor of the ancient riverbed, while the cultivators 
spread themselves over the alluvial soil thus laid bare, dwelling in unpre- 
tending homes on the land they cultivated. They were secure from all appre- 
hension of floods, and as long as the gangs assembled to keep the head of the 
canal open and the channel clear, they were equally safe from the calamities 
of bad seasons and drought. The change in the course of the Helmand was 
without doubt followed by a corresponding alteration in the disi ribution 
of population. The wider lands of the northern delta offered a great return 
to the agriculturist for his labour, and to them undoubtedly must have flockea 
the mass of the people, who left their narrow holdings around Kala-i-Fath, ' 
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and the Helmand valley for the wide spreading lands of the northern delta, 
S'rom the southern delta must have also migrated the bulk of its labouring 
population. The alteration in the river’s course must have very nearly at one 
blow extinguished the cultivation in that direction, and the canal that was 
constructed to replace the river could have afforded but a scanty supply of 
water to those sunbaked and thirsty lands that fringe the Shela and those 
which the outlets of the Rud-i-Biyaban were wont to nourish when that was 
the Helmand. 

Description of the now alm ost, forgotten channel called the Rud-i-Naseru was the outlet 

Lrthern delta that which the Helmand made for its waters towards the north. The old channel 

Zahidan had doubtless in the course of centuries of time become 

Rud-i-Naseru. obliterated filled up with sand drifts and obstacles to the free course needed 
by the river. The latter however formed a small lagoon in the delta itself 
which covered a tract of land some 6 or 6 miles long and about 2 nailes wide. 
This tract is still liable to inundation in the summer from the spiU water of the 
canals, and there is a tradition that “ in the time of the Kaianis ” it was a 
naizar.^ The modern villages of Malik Haidari lies just to the south of this 
depression, and the village of Jalai, also of recent date, at about its northern 
end. The Rud-i-Naseru emerges from this hollow and passing close to the 
western edge of the rising ground on which Zahidan was built, reaches the 
present Hamun to the south of the Kohlak mound close to the ruin called 
Adira. 

After the river had become definitely fixed in the northern delta, the second 
branch must have formed. The latter a’ so emerges from that depression out 
of which the Rud-i-Naseru takes its origin, but while the latter took a north- 
westerly direction, the second branch swung almost directly away towards 
the west. The hollow alluded to thus became the head of the delta, and 
two branches enclosed a fairly large tract of land between them almost as large 
as the present Mian Kangi. Within this area there can now be traced a third 
channel which emerges from the low lying tract, and pursues a course almost 
midway between the two branches of the Helmand just alluded to, passing 
about a mile to the east of the village of Jalai, and about 2 miles to the south 
and again to the west of the equally modern village of Bunjar, and finally 
reaching the Hamun area close to the modern village of NasirAbad. This 
intermediate bed is rather closer to the old southern branch of the Helmand 
than to the Rud-i-Naseru, and it runs into a low lying arm of the Hamun 
just to the N. of the ruins of the town of Allahabad-miyan-i-Shela. Lines 
of embankments encircled the depression between the villages of Jalai and 
Malik Haidari, and though these have to some extent been destroyed by 
subsequent water action, here and there are yet to be met the rapidly fading 
traces of these embankments. They were needed to prevent the w.ater of the 
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Helmand, wMcli filled the depression in flood time, from spreading over the 
surrounding country. Similarly the southern of the two channels that 
emerged from that depression stUl shows the traces of embankments along 
its banks. These also were intended as protective works, as there was only 
a short distance intervening between this riverbed and the Capital, Kundarak, 
not only was it necessary to protect the cultivated lands but also that town 
itself. The set of the river was undoubtedly towards the west or the south 
of the delta. The need of maintaining the protective embankment was there- 
fore imperative, and very shortly after the capital had been transferred and 
the town of Kundarak built, it must haive made itself recognised. 

The fate that befell Kala-i-Fath was one that has always hung over the 
Capital of Seistan. Bina-i-Kai in its low lying site must have been always 
threatened with destruction, and during the period of strife and confusion 
which prevailed after the downfall of Amru, son of Leis, it is probable that the 
city had sufiered from the inroads of the river. 

Kundarak continued to be the capital for a generation after Malik Path Description of 
All Khan’s death, and a desperate struggle was maintained between 
people and the river which was inclining towards it. The embankments 
to which allusion has been made date from this period and were raised to 
protect the capital from the inroads of the river. 

In the time of Malik Muhammad Kasir Ehan, Kundarak having been Building of the 
tuined by floods as well as the town of Allahabad-miyan-i-Shela, the present 
fort of Nasirabad was built closely adjoining the village of HusenabM. The 
latter had also been fortified but its walls have now almost disappeared. The 
Helmand in the process of moving from Kud-i-Kaseru into the extreme sou- 
thern edge of the alluvial delta had built up the lands on which its waters 
debouched during this period of change, and owing to this increase in height, 
the site of Nasirabad was rendered secure from floods. At the time when this 
place was built, probably between the years 1J96 and 1200 A. H. the Helmand 17£2-1786 a. d. 
had reached its furthest southerly limit beyond which the dasht formed an 
impassable barrier. To the west of the new capital a lurg or plateau of hard 
wide clay also offered a barrier to any water reaching the town from the 
TTg-nmn. These conditions account for the site occupied by the present 
capital, built by Nasir Khan Kaiani which is by no means the best which 
might be chosen now-a-days. At the time in which Nasirabad was built, the 
■main river was several miles distant towards the south and there existed no 
doubt a very reasonable prospect for its continuance there and for the safety 
of the town from its floods. The name of the capital, by the way, is rightly 
Nasirabad and not Nasratabad. 

By the end of the 12th century A. H. the Helmand was flowing practically 
at the toe of the dasht which separates the northern from the southern delta. 

Here it was destined to rest until the time came round to make, once more 
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a move towards tlie east. The political conditions were such that no opposi- 
tion worth mentioning could be offered to any change of course it might make, 
and hence it has come to pass that information regarding the changes that 
have taken place in the course of the Helmand during the 13th century A. H. 
is almost as scanty as to detail and lacking in precision as those which deal 
with similar occurrences which took place centuries earlier. Changes in the 
river’s bed which have taken place within the lifetime of men now living 
cannot be described by them in detail, and seem to have failed to arrest the 
attention of the inhabitants of the districts afiected by them. 

There were very good reasons for this. The state of disorganisation that 
prevailed was such that it mattered but little to the imfortunate inhabitants 
whether they were ruined, by their stock being carried away by floods, or by 
the crews of brigands that formed the tail of each of the Chiefs who were 
quarrelling over the remains of the inheritance of the Kaianis. The result 
was the same. Excepting in certain villages where the Saiads mustered 
strong, and owned the lands, security for life and property (once such a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the government of the country), had practicaDy ceased 
to exist. It mattered little to any one whether his kith and kin, and loved 
ones, perished in the swirling eddies of the Helmand or feU victims to some 
treacherous attack in overwhelming numbers by the caitiff retainers of Ibra- 
him Khan Sanjarani, or the followers of the Sarbandi and Nahrui Sardars. 
The changes in the river that took place in this period did so imopposed, and 
their occurrence passed unnoticed in the presence of other events that engaged 
to their utmost the powers of human observation to follow and to avoid. 

As long, however, as Malik Bahram Khan was ahve, some resemblance of 
order was preserved in Seistan. The Malik, the last of his House who retained 
any authority, undoubtedly possessed a great deal of abihty and administrative 
talent. He made a great effort, shortly after his accession, to revive the pros- 
perity of Seistan, and the Sadozai dynasty being then nominally his Suzerain 
and in the enjoyment of power, he was able to enforce his authority, and 
he would, no doubt, have succeeded in restoring the country to some degree 
of prosperity had he oontir.ued to be able to assert his authority over the dis- 
cordant factions into which the country was at that time divided. Least of 
all did he receive any aid from his own family. The last pruning of the Kaiani 
stock which had been carried out by the ruthless hand of Nadir seems to have 
resulted in the destruction of its vitahty . Instead of throwing out fresh vigor- 
ous shoots, that severe treatment appears to have killed the little remaining 
vigour that the race still possessed. Mahk Bahram, therefore, was utterly 
dependant on such aid as his Suzerain could afford him, and as time went on 
and the dissensions between the Sadozais and their tribal Chiefs became acute, 
this source of help was gradually cut off' or the supply from it was intermit- 
tent and feeble. 
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Bahram Ktan, however, began well. The Shij rat-ul-Muluk mentions three irrigation work 
of his great works. One was the restoration of the canal in the E.ud-i-Biyaban 
and the other revival of the Husenki canal. He also constructed the Dushak 
BO, called from its two great branches, one of which the Ju-i-Bamdai 
flpwed in a northernly direction, while the other passed to the north-west. 

The former fertilized the lands in the direction of the Ziaxat-i-Khwajah Rabat 
and the mounds of Kurki, while the second nourished the coimtry around 
Jallalabad and the Kohlak mound. These lands were for many years in the 
hands of the Malik himself, and at that time their condition was one of great 
prosperity. The Husenki canal fertilized the lands, around Hamzabad 
(Kachian) andBunjar. The lands of Hamzabad formed the inheritance 
of his younger son after whom it was named. Bunjar was divided into equal 
shares between the family of the Mirs and that of MuUa Khasrau who it is 
said founded the religious establishment where in after years the piety of 
Malik Taj-ud-din the first, raised the minaret now called the Mil-i-Kasamabad. 

The canal in the Rud-i-Biyaban had evidently fallen into disrepair and it The canal in the 
was revived by Malik Bahram, but its existence depended on a strong govern- trough, 
ment which was able to protect its head from being damaged by the Afghan 
who were pressing down the Helmand valley, driving the SharaM and Arbab 
population before them towards the delta. The canalization of the deserted 
channel is said to have depended upon a weir built at some distance up the 
valley, and the canal which now can be followed along its bed conveyed water 
to the districts around Ramrod and Hauzdar. It is to this work that the 
author of the Shij rat-ul-Muluk refers which he says that a tract of land extend- 
ing for a distance of a two days’ journey was once more rendered fertile. 

Small distributary channels nourished the districts of Gina and Burri, 
and the excellent alluvial soil that formed the floor of the various narrow outlets 
into which the Rud-i-Biyaban broke up just below Burri were cultivated by 
means of these watercourses . The two larger canals which irrigated the districts 
of Ramrod and Hauzdar bifurcated at a point about two miles to the east 
of a conspicuous mausoleum which crowns an island of dasht surrounded by 
the old outlets of the Rud-i-Biyaban. This mausoleum is called Yak Gumbad 
or the ‘ ‘ Solitary Domeid Building.” The two canals alluded to separated at 
a masonry regulator which had originally, no doubt, been constructed when 
the Helmand first altered its course, and by means of which a head of water 
was maintained in both of the canals. The existence of the regulator was 
discovered by the merest accident. The width of the old channel at that place 
is about 66 feet and there is a bar of Kim which afforded a reliable foundation 
for the masonry of the regulator. This work was 30 feet in length, and its 
width about 5 or 6 feet. The bricks were of two sizes, one of which was 12 
inches square, and the smaller (12X6 inches), and both about 2 inches thick. 

The regulator was carefully laid bare to the depth of about 2 feet in order to 
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allow of examination, a-s it was almost completely hidden by wind-borne 
deposits of sand wbiob supported a growth of salsola bushes. The bricks 
composing this work were set in Saruj, of a very good quality , as the thin 
layers were quite as hard as the bricks they had held in position. The 
openings of the regulator had been heavily plastered with Saruj and there 
were traces of floors extending towards each side of the depression in which 
the work was situated. To tib.e right and left canals took off. That on the 
left had a water-way of some 15 feet, and the other on the opposite bank was 
about 10 feet wide and these formed the source from which the districts of 
Ramrod and Hauzdar derived their water. On the spoil banks of the 
Ramrod canal there are yet to be seen the roots of the coarse Drug ” grass 
that at one time clothed the banks, as on this side the soil is of a lighter 
quality than that on the opposite bank which is the hard white clay so often 
alluded to, and along the spoil banks of the canal on this hank there are no 
traces of grass ever having grown. About 15 feet from the head of the right 
bank canal, the spoil banks of the latter widen, and the bank on the side to- 
wards the old channel, in which the regulator was built, had been strengthened 
with baked bricks. A distributary also took off at this point parallel to the 
main canal by means of which local cultivation was carried on in the alluvial 
lands to the north of the Yak Gumbad ruin. The Hauzdar canal has been 
followed up as its course is still quite legible, this being due to the harder soil 
of the country it traversed. It irrigated the Machi lands to the east of Hauzdar 
and those around -Kundar and the City of Rustam (also called Zarnigar) to the 
south of the latter. 

The Ramrod canal followed the course of an outlet of the Rud-i-Biyaban 
called Hadali, and distributaries took off down all the neighbouring outlets of 
that old river most of which partially under cultivation. 

The size of these canals combined with evaporation precluded a very large 
and constant supply of water being delivered and the inhabitants must have 
been dependant to a great extent on wells. The area under cultivation also 
could not have been very extensive ; but it was nevertheless a gallant attempt 
to keep Up portions of the southern delta as a cultivated and inhabitated dis- 
trict, on the part of Malik Bahram Khan. The effects were, however, not per- 
manent and first Ramrod, and then the northern district languished and were 
at last finally abandoned. Hauzdar and Machi being in the hands of the Chief 
of the Sarbandis were probably maintained after the Ramrod District was 
abandoned. 

Malik Bahram Khan’s other great work, the canal of the Dushak or Dah- 
shakh, has also disappeared. The Jui Ilamdar, a branch of this canal was so 
called because it watered the lands around the tower of Ilamdar, close to the 
site now occupied by the modern village of Jan Muhammad, in Afghan terri- 
tory. 
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Ferry at Burj-i-Sarband; Eiid-i-Seistan Canal. 
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la tlie beginning of tbe I2tb century A. H., corresponding with tbe last Desoription of the 
quarter of tbe 18tb of our reckoning, tbe Helmand bad attained its greatest the^rat'quaxter^ 
southern declination and it occupied this position for many years. It turned of f 8th century 

to the south at a point close to the modern village of Burj-i-Sarbahd, and°^°'* 
flowing in great loops it passed to the east of Kala-i-Nau where its bed can stiU 
be followed, hugging the clifis of the dasht, which it turned close to the present 
village of Bashtak. From this point some two miles to the west of that village 
it swung towards the west, its main channel emptying its waters into the 
Hamun immediately south of the Koh-i-Khwajah through the Shela-i-Kafiri. 

In those days the lands around Aliabad were for the most part under water. 

The head of the delta was not far from the modern village of Muhammadabad. 

From a point close to this place one outlet trended towards the south-west 
passing the ancient fort of Kala-i-Sam and falling into the Hamun near the 
modern village of Warmal. Another outlet went away to the north-west and 
entered the Hamun close to the village of Aizalabad. The area included 
between the extreme outlets was more or less a naizar and seiads punted their 
rafts and pursued their avocations of fishermen over the lands which are now 
occupied by flourishing villages. 

Around the villages of Kala-i-Kohna and !Kala-i-Nau, the land which is 
now a bare plain, covered in parts with sand dunes, at that time was covered 
with a dense growth of tamarisk, and there are men alive now who mention 
the existence of tamarisk trees in that district whose girth could with difliculty 
be encircled by a man’s arms extended to their fullest extent. The Husenk^ 
canal took off close to the ruins of the old village of Kaud, while the head of the 
Dushakh canal was situated close to the modern hamlet of Kalukhi. The 
village of Burj-i-Sarbandi was founded at some time early in, the 19th century 
of the Christian era to safeguard the dam which was thrown across the river 
about half rmle above the village, by means of which those canals were kept 
supplied with water. 

In the month of April in the year 1810 Captain Christie arrived in Seistan Description of 
on his way to Persia. That officer and his companion Lieutenant Pottinger on 
had been deputed to explore the countries lying between Persia and the terri- 
tories of the Khan of Kalat. They separated at Nushki, the former making 
for the Helmand which he reached in 10 marches striking the valley above 
Rudbar. The river was in flood and two attempts to cross it proved unsuc- 
cessful. A third attempt near Rudbar was, however, successful and he fol- 
lowed the right bank of the river into Seistan. He eventually reached a place 
which he called Ilamdar (10 miles from JallalSbad), and from this place he rode 
to Jallalabad to call on Malik Bahram Khan, Christie describes the river at 
a place which he calls Poolgee (but which was no doubt Palangi) as being 400 

1 Burj-i-Sarbaud— the tower upon (or near) the djfa. T* is inhabited by the Sharakia who till 
the lands. 
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yards wide and very deep. “ Poolgee ” he describes as a “city in ruins,” 
and it was, no doubt, the great mass of ruins near Palangi which he describes. 
Christie’s Ilamdar was 32 miles from this place, and 10 from Jallalabad, and 
these distances show that it was Jahanabad, and not the tower of Ilamdar, that 
is meant, as the latter is much further from both of these places which are still 
existing and about the positions of which no doubt exists. 

The Ju-i-Hamdar passed close to Jahanabad and Christie’s bivouac was 
probably on the banks of that great canal, close to that town, and owing to 
this he has confused the names giving to the town the name which belonged 
to the canal, the former being about a mile to the west of the canal. 

In the same way he wrote of Jallalabad which according to the Shijrat-ul- 
Muluk was irrigated by theBushakh canal. Christie gives this name to the 
very conspicuous ruins that are such a striking feature in the landscape, and 
which are close to that town, 

Christie’s itinerary appears among others in Einneir’s Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire and in his introduction to the itineraries the 
compiler devotes pages to a description of Seistan. At page 192 of the Me- 
moir it is stated that ‘ ‘ the country in the vicinity of Dooshak is open, well 
Cultivated and produces wheat and barley in sufficient quantities to be export- 
ed to Herat. The pasturage is good and abundant”, — a condition of things 
very different to the present state of the lands around Jallalabad. This town 
is described as being situated among the ruins of an ancient city, and it is 
described as being small but compact, but the ruins cover a vast extent of 
ground. It is populous, has a good bazar, and the inhabitants who dressed 
in the Persian manner had a more civilized appearance than the other ‘ ‘ Patan 
or Balouche shepherds who live a wandering life and pitch their tents amidst 
the ruins of ancient palaces. ’ ’ 

From “Dooshak” Christie marched to Juwein, but he describes the 
country in only a very few words. He passed through the villages of Akbat 
and Daulatabad. Then over “ a bare hard desert ” he reached Peshawaran 
(in ruins) and on to Juwein. The bare hard desert was undoubtedly the dry 
floor of the Hamun, and it must have been free from water for many years 
previously as the reed beds had ceased to exist. The village of Akbar was 
probably a collection of temporary huts, and it has disappeared, but the site 
of Daulatabad exists. A mound of white clay marks the place and it is called 
the Tappa-i-Daulatabad. Upon this mound in a squalid building dwell the 
representatives of one branch of the Eiani family, with a collection of mean 
hovels which house the agricultural families that till the lands. Jallalabad 
still exists and the lofty palace at that place, which Malik Bahram Khan 
built for his eldest son, forms a very conspicuous landmark. Prom a distance 
it pcesents an imposing appearance, but a closer examination very soon dispels 
all illusions. It is a very modern building constructed in the usual slovenly 
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manner, Boch the palace and the small town nestling round its walls have 
been deserted for some 10 years and have suffered much from the inroads of 
floods which every year submerge a large tract of the adjoining lands. The 
remains of gardens still exist, and at one time JaUalabad was celebrated for its 
fruit. All the vines have been killed by the floods. Here and there a pome- 
granate tree still exists, but the only trees that are still alive are a few mul- 
berries whose trunks are a veritable record of the depth of water that has at 
various times covered the land on which they grow. 

The rich lands around JaUalabad show traces of having at one time been 
highly cultivated. Old watercourses and embankments can yet be traced, 
but the soil now nourishes a rank growth of camel thorn and salsola, and 
dense thickets of tamarisk clothe the land and fringe the channels which the 
flood waters have excavated in this district. 

Even as late as 1872, when the Mission under Sir Erederick Goldsmit 
passed through the Seistan, the conditions were temporarily, however, nearly 
the same as those which Christie’s itinerary show to have existed in his day. 

The Hamun was quite dry, and so was the tract to the north of JaUalabad and 
around the Tapa-i-Kohlak. In the month of October 1903, in order to reach 
this mound it was necessary to wade across (very nearly) 7 mUes of swamp, 
and the once cidtivated lands around the town of JaUalabad are now the breed- 
ing grounds of the Seistan fly and myriads of other specimens of insect life. 

Owing to that excusable error “ Dushak ” has been regarded as the site 
of the ancient capital of Seistan, and has figured as such in all disquisitions on 
the history or topography of that country. The name of Dushak or Dashak 
occurs in the continuation of the Shijrat-ul-Muluk and it is applied to the canal 
which irrigated JaUalabad, and as such this na.me has been found to exist in 
the country at the present day. Malik Bahram caUed the town after his eldest 
son JaUaluddin Khan. Malik Bahram had succeeded to the Government of 
Seistan whUe the French Eevolution was at its height, and when Captain 
Christie visited JaUalabad he had held authority for more than fifteen years 
and must have been then an old man, for he succeeded his elder brother and 
the son of the latter, a noinor, and after this lad’s death had allowed the mother 
of the deceased to figure as ruler of Seistan, having been himself content to 
act as the deputy of the lady and her son. She was a daughter of Malik 
Mahmud Khan Kaiani, Shah of Masha d as he was called, and this no doubt 
promoted Malik Bahram Khan in acting as he did, with a forbearance and 
self-denial rare in the annals of an Asiatic family of Princes. 

Kiimeir, at page 192 of his Memoir of the Persian Empire, states that the Tie revenue of 
revenues of Malik Bahram Khan amoxmted to “ more than 80,000 rufees. ’ ’ ^ 

The italics are Kinneic’s who goes on to say that the Chief of Seistan could Kh®n. 
bring into the field about 3,000 men. By rupees, no doubt, the Indian rupee 
of the Honourable East India Company is meant, the value of which at that 
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period was probably double that wbicb prevails at the present time, so that 
the revenues of Seistan at that time would have been equal to about 1,70,000 
rupees of the present day, or about 68,000 Tomans roughly in modern Persian 
coinage. It shows that notwithstanding the growth of the power of the fac- 
tions headed by the Sanjarani and Sarbandi chiefs, Malik Bahram Khan had 
contrived to maintain authority to some extent over Seistan to the end of his 
lifetime, thus bearing out the tradition which states that this was the case. 

After describing the Helmand as he saw it close to “ Poolj ee ’ ’ Christie 
only once again refers to it. The river itself lay at a distance from Jallala- 
bad, though the Bud-i-Kaseru still continued to receive a little water when the 
Helmand was in flood. It is no doubt to this channel that Christie refers, in 
the statement that the river was 8 or ,9 miles from Jallalabad, and he does not 
mention crossing it between his camp on the Ilamdar canal and JaUalabad. 
The distance given by him agrees very well with the position of the Kud-i- 
Naseru with respect to that town. That old bed of the Helmand did continue 
to receive water for many years after Christie’s visit — there are men 
living now, whose parents dwelt on its banks, cultivating small patches of 
melons and grain, long after the death of Malik Bahram Khan. To the north 
and west of the village of Aliabad, there can yet be traced the channel of the 
Helmand, restrained on either bank with protective embankments, the traces 
of which are clearly visible. The reclamation or the fertile lands around that 
prosperous village had been taken in hand, and to the south of the village of 
Buij-i-Sarband, there is stiU visible the strong embankment which barred the 
progress of the water further in that direction, and by means of which the 
Aliabad lands and others in the same direction were protected from inundation. 

Other works of a like nature traiued the river to flow in the old bed just 
alluded to. Mir Alam Khan had occupied the lands affected by their main- 
tenance, and this accounts for the fact that these works were kept up efficiently. 
Between !^wabgah and Burj-i-Sarband, the river was also controlled by simi- 
lar works. Kestrained within those narrow limits the annual deposits of silt 
took place over a restricted area, and the delta on which the towns of Chilling, 
Daulatabad and many another flourishing village now stand was rapidly 
built up. 

In course of time the free course of water to the Lake was impeded, and 
the floods checked on all sides by embankments and their discharge by the 
formation of land sought out and found a weak spot in the embankment and 
broke through it, makmg a new channel by means of which access to the Hamun 
was insured. This great change took place in 1830 according to Connolly. 
Whether there were any intermediate changes is not known. Ko information 
on the subject is forthcoming. The traditions that exist and the stories that 
old men tell of this period are wearisome recitals of bloodshed, and it is with 
the greatest diiEculty that the narrators can be dissuaded from enumerating 
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tte casualty lists of their kiiisfolk who at various times met their deaths at 
the hands of the adherents of the opposite faction to which they themselves 
had belonged. At this time the Sarbandi and Sanjarani Chiefs had each taken 
up the cause of a son of the late Malik and were ostensibly pushing the 
interests of their candidates from whom they used to hide their own personal 
ambitions and aims. Amidst the welter of bloodshed and intrigue such minor 
details as the position of the river were completely lost sight of except when 
either the river itself or an older channel happened to be the scene of some act 
of violence, when only it is possible to gather some slight and valuable indica- 
tions of the Hydrography of the country. ConnoUy in 1839 learnt “ that 
about nine years ago an unusually large inundation changed the whole face 
of the country. The main stream of the Helmand deserted its old bed, and 
cutting ofi for itself a wide channel out of that small branch which went off 
from Khwajah Ahmed, carried the greater part of its waters to the Dak-i- 
Tir . ” The position of Khwaj ah Ahmed mentioned by Connolly is well known. 
It is that mound of d6bris which marks the site of some ancient building, per- 
haps a fortified palace, or manor house, which is situated about two miles to 
the north of the fort at Kuhak and upon which in quite recent times, Bunyad 
Khan the Baluoh built a modern enclosure, which in its turn has nearly dis- 
appeared. The ‘ ‘ small branch ’ ’ of the Helmand must have formed at a 
much earlier period, and it occupied very probably the depression in which 
the Jharoki canal in Afghan Seistan is situated. This low-lying tract receives 
water during floods from the surplus of the Sultani canal and also from the 
river. This ancient bed in its lower part bifurcates into two branches both 
of which discharge into the Ashkin, the right or eastern outlet existing 
about two or three miles to the east of the modern hamlet of Meno, and the 
left hand mouth, immediately to the west of the hamlet of Diwalak. The 
last eight or ten miles of the tract probably represent the Shela of the Sena 
Bud, which figures so prominently in the old accounts of Seistan. 

Abreast of Nad Ali the water it receives forms great lagoons and the course 
of this depression is clearly marked by the sombre tones of the Tamarisk 
thickets, dense growths of which outline the depression and fringe the margin 
of the narrow reaches. This river played an important part in Seistan history 
at one time during the invasion of that country by the Sadozai Prince 
Shah Kamran, who continued to maintain himself in Herat for some time 
after the family to which he belonged had been driven from Kabul. The river 
at that time flowed where the modern hamlet of Deh Karimdad is situated. 


and its general direction was towards north-east and a lofty mound to the 

east of the hamlet is said at that time to have overlooked the river. In about An ax3cou^t of Shah 

the year 1835, Malik JaUaludin was driven out of Seistan by his subjects. He 

fled to Herat, and after a time persuaded Shah Kamr&n to march into Seistan 

at the head of an army to reinstate him. The advance of the troops from 
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Herat having been noised abroad, the contending factions in Seistan agreed 
to suspend their differences for a time, and making common cause with one 
another, they collected their fighting men and took up a position on the 
bank of the river just alluded to. The forces of Shah Kamran arrived at the 
river and perceiving it to be very broad and that the Seistanis were assem- 
bled on the off-bank to dispute the crossing, the Shah halted his men on the 
river and formed a camp. This camp was protected by works and a lofty 
mound was thrown up, or was already in existence, on which the pavilion 
of Shah K^ran was placed. This mound still exists and is known as the 
Dik-i-Shah or the “ mound of the Shah.^’ 

The river was then beginning to fail, and though it was broad and appar- 
ently a formidable obstacle it was in reality fordable, but the Afghans, it is 
said, had not discovered this fact and did not know of the existence of any 
fords. For some time the two forces were in position facing one another until 
at last the rashness of a young man named Asghar, son of Grhulam Shah, the 
headman of Sharak, betrayed the fact of the river being fordable. Tired 
of the tmdecided and inactive part which the leaders of the Seistanis had 
adopted, he determined to attack the Afghans accompanied by only a few 
others as impetuous as . himself. He crossed the river and fell upon the Af- 
ghans, but the attack failed, as he was not supported, and the invaders per- 
ceiving what a delusive barrier the river was in reality, themselves crossed to 
the other bank and assailed the levies of Seistan, who immediately ran away. 

On this occasion the river having played a part in the history of Seistan 
is dignified by being brought into the recital, and its position is approximately 
ascertained. 

The Dik-i-Shah still exists, and by it the exact position of the channel as 
it existed in the year 1836 or thereabouts can be laid down, and the scars left 
on the surface of the ground by it can be assigned to their proper date with 
reference to similar marks of old rivers in the neighbouring districts. As this 
channel developed, it did so at the expense of the other that flowed towards 
the west, still however a river of some size. The lands hitherto covered 
with water at its embouchure began to be exposed and the town of Chilling 
was founded ; one or two other settlements sprang up and land was gradually 
taken up and put under cultivation. 

At what time the branch of the Helmand which flowed past the Dik-i- 
Shah began to fail it is impossible to say, but it must have been some time 
after the invasion of Shah Kamran just alluded to. When that channel had 
become clogged and failed to afford an outlet for the Helmand, the latter made 
a fresh channel towards the north. This change is said to have taken place at 
the spot where the modern hamlet of Kalukhi now stands, and the Hehnand 
farced a way which coincided very closely with, or was drawn into, the ,Tu-i- 
Damdar and discharged its waters directly into the Hamun-i-Puza and into 
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tLe Ashkin to the east of the village of Chakansur. The details regardiag this 
chaimel are very precise. Three points are mentioned by which the course of 
this channel can be laid down. First its point of bifurcation at the -site now 
occupied by the hamlet of Kalukhi. Deh Jahangir, a modern hamlet also, is 
said to occupy a site which was in the very bed of the Ilamdar channel. The 
tower of Ilamdar already described under which the main channel flowed and 
where it divided into two branches. In after years, during the time of Ali 
Khan when the Dushak or Dashak Canal was revived, in order to put the lands 
around Jallalabad again under cultivation, it took ofi from a point close to the 
site of Deh Jahangir where the Ilamdar Branch of the Helmand then flowed. 

At that place a weir was placed across the stream to keep up a head of water 
in the new canal. The old town of Jahanabad was about a mile west of the 
river to the south of the tower of Ilamdar ; this stream flowed past the site 
now occupied by Beh Ido, and some traces of the river are still visible in the 
deep Shela or canalized and natural channel called the Shela-i-Eud-Gashta. 

This evidently natural, deep, and wide bed probably represents the deep water 
channel of the Ilamdar river at the last period of its existence. The 
head of the Delta, at that time, was a point somewhere in the vicinity of the 
present hamlet of Deh Luch. The exact position cannot be located with any 
degree of exactitude, but it could not have been very far from this village as 
the scars of its old channels all appear to converge on this place. Below this 
point the river broke up at once. There were four channels. The most west- 
ern of all the four took off close to Deh Luch and is now represented by the 
Shela-i-Shamshiri. The next passed cloise to Deh Gul Shah. The third can 
still be recognised, when attention has been drawn to it, on the east of the 
modern village of Deh Bahlol. The fourth channel broke up into two branches 
close to the tower of Ilamdar, one of which was the Chung-i-Chori imme- 
diately to the west of the isolated plateau on which the ziarat dedicated to 
Khwajah Eabat is located. 

The other branch formed the Shela-i-Inglisi and lay immediately to the Account of the 
east of that isolated plateau. This branch was named the “Shela of the of Dr. Forbes. 
Englishman ” from the fact that it was the scene of the murder of the ill-fated 
and foolhardy traveller Dr. Forbes by his host that demented Chieftain of the 
Sanjaranis, Ibrahim Khan. 

This traveller had been repeatedly warned against vi.siting this Chief, 
both by the Chief of Lash, and again, it is said, by the notables of the town of 
Chilling to which he had made his way from Lash. His visit is remembered 
yet. Undeterred by these warnings he went on to Jahanabad where Ibrahim 
Khan resided. The latter was an enthusiastic sportsman, while his guest 
wished to collect specimens of water fowl, and they set out down the river in 
one tutin to Ibrahimabad. From that place they punted down into the Shela, 
both occupying the same raft, when in a sudden paroxysm of homicidal 
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TYia.-nia. tte savage chieftain deliberately shot his guest. After this deed 
Ibrahim Khan returned to his dwelling, and when darkness had set in his 
henchman sought out tvfo or three men on whom he could absolutely rely, 
and began to search for the body of their master’s victim with the object of 
mitigating the scandal attaching to the deed by ^ving the remains a decent 
burial and hiding the traces of the crime. The body was recovered the 
next day, and it was committed to the earth somewhere on the outskirts of 
the cemetery around the ziarat of Khwajah Rabat. The spot has been 
forgotten as the pious act was performed by stealth, and those who carried 
it out have themselves passed avray long ago. 

In addition to the four outlets of this river, there was a fifth, a mere spill 
water channel, which passed close to Karku ; it is traceable up to that place 
and is now called the Khar Kushta. 

The discharge from the Ilamdar charmel filled the Hamun-i'Puza-i*Dak- 
i-Tir with water, and also the Ashldn lands to the west of the Chakansur, and 
the Chung-i-Khargoshki. The naizar, or reed bed, extended as far as Kala-i- 
Kang, the low mound on which this fort was afterwards built having been at 
that time an island. The reed beds extended very nearly to within 2 or 3 
miles of the modem village of Dost Muhammad Saruni. The mounds at 
Takht-i-Shah were, it is said, islands surrounded by water and marshes, — as 
were also those other conspicuous mounds to the east of the former called 
Kurld and Sharaki, and Kaud-i-Glaz. The country in the direction of the 
modem settlements of EKamak and Pulgi to the north-west of the Karku 
mound, it is said, also supported beds of reeds. 

In those days Ibrahim Khan Sanjarani had built the fort of Ibrahimabad 
inside the limits of the naizat, selecting that site on account of its being near 
his favourite shooting ground and also because he looked on it as a more or less 
impregnable position, surrounded as it was by marshes and laud subject to 
annual inundation by the river. 

In 1845, General Perrier, the well-known traveller, visited Jahdnabad, and 
mentions the dispersal of the waters of the river at Burj-i-Ilamdar, and as h^ 
also crossed the other branch of the Helmand about a mile and-a-half from the 
village of Aliabad which according to him was wide and a deep channel, the 
Ilamdar Branch of the Helmand had not at that time drawn to itself all the 
water supplied by the Helmand. 

In course of a few years afterwards this did disappear. The western 
channel failed and in order to keep up the irrigation of the lands which it had 
hitherto nourished Taj Muhammad Sarbandi constructed the great canal called 
after him the Rud-i-T|j Muhammad utilizing older beds of the Helmand for 
this purpose. The Rud-i-Taj Muhammad issued from the low-lying tract 
between the villages of Jalai and Mahk Haidari and passing to the south of the 
former was continued towards the village of Bahramabad, the source from 




Nad’Ali channel of the Helmand near Bnrj-i-As; showing causeway of tamarisk fascines. 
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whidi he derived the water being the Ilamdar Channel. At this time also 
water used on occasions to enter the Rud-i-Naseru during the season of flood, 
by means of which a little cultivation was carried out in the lands adjoining 
its bed to the north of the village of Bolai. 

The increased volume of the Ilamdar channel also resulted in an accele- The change to a 
rated deposit of silt at its mouth and after some years had passed, this accu- 
mulation of soil prepared the way for another change of course. The change 
when it came about took place, it is said, towards the east. The river apparent- 
ly for a short distance flowed not far from the course it had taken in 1830, 
and broke through the ruins of Bina-i-Kai^ between the channel of that year 
and the Ilamdar bed. The time-worn ruins of the ancient Capital of Seistan 
up to this period had been practically buried under drifts of sand, but they 
were henceforward exposed to the direct action of water. At the point where 
now the modem garden of Rustam Khan is laid out, close to the south-east 
corner of the inner town, the newly developed channel divided into two bran- 
ches. The right hand channel passed to the east of and under the great mound 
of Safed-dik, when the bed of the river can stiU be traced without difELculty. 

This was apparently the main branch and it entered the Ashkin lands near the 
hamlet of Diwalak. The other branch passed to the west of the Sorhdik 
mound and it also reached the Ashkin at the point where the present Charkh 
canal discharges its surplus waters. 

When the Muzaffaru-daulah entered Seistan at the head of a body ofiai866A.D. 
Persian troops to put an end to the anarchy that prevailed so long in Seistan, 
the river is said to have occupied this position. In 1866, a year of great floods, 
the river changed its course and reverted to the channel in which approximately 
it is now to be found. This was the Helmand of (the Boundary Commission 
of) 1872, and it had continued as such ever since. It now has two branches : 
the Siksar, which practically occupies the bed formed in 1866, and the Pariun, 
a comparatively recent development, and under the very altered circum- 
stances which prevail in the country, with a settled Government on either side 
of the boundary, this condition of things will undoubtedly be carefully main- 
tained as it is to the interest of aU concerned to do so. 

1 That is Nud Ali. 

N‘ote. — ^The development of the Ilamdar Channel, according to a very precise tradition delivered 
by Arbab Seif-ud-din, probably took place 65 years previous to 1904, or in the spring or summer of 
1840. Kala 'Fath was washed out. The whole of the western and north-western walls were ruined or 
washed away ; and the houses about and inside the walls were destroyed, completing the desolation of 
the deserted capital. After this occurred the drying up of the Rud Mahi, Connolly’ s name for the eastern 
branch of the Helmand in 1839 (pages 173-4) must have been completed in a year or two — certainly 
before the adventurous traveller M. Ferrier visited the Seistan (page 176). This date for the flood 
which created the Ilamdar Channel depends on the tradition of Arbab Seif-ud-din, and although undoub- 
tedly correct generally cannot be regarded as final with regard to the date of the occurrence to within 
two or three years. Connolly’s visit in 1839 however proves that this channel must have developed 
after 1839, so that the summer of 1840 as the date of the flood is probably not far from the truth ; pro- 
bably 1845, when M. Ferrier visited Seistan the Ilamdar Channel was well established. — G. P, 1, 
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CHAPTER!. 

IimiODUOTIOlf. 

Sources of information. 

F or tte subject of this section, we have to depend altogether on traditions. 

Vague though these be, yet they contain some facts, and in the absence 
of other information it is not possible to disregard the legends, and an attempt 
has been made to deal with them by the faint light of historical information 
that is available. 

There were (in 1905) living in Seistan, actually only two persons who knew Arbab Seif ud-dia 
anything at all about the traditions relating to the past history of that 
country. The first of these, Arbab Seif-ud-din, is the descendant of an ancient 
family, members of whom are said to have been the ministers and trusted 
officials of the Kaiani rulers. As recently as the time of the famous Ahmad 
Shah, Abdali, he who founded the kingdom of Afghanistan, an ancestor of 
Seif-ud-din held the office of Yesawal, — an executive office which it is not 
easy to define. This person, however, seems to have held the charge of the 
lands that formed the district of G-armsir, which began at or close to Kala-i- 
Bist, and extended down to the head of the delta of the Helmand, and a com^ 
mission issued by the sovereign to him is still extant and was examined in 
1904. Arbab Seif-ud-din accompanied his father to Kandahar when that 
place was occupied by our troops in 1839, and it was from the former that 
Leech obtained his information regarding Seistan which he furnished to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and which was published in the journal of that 
Society. 

As long as the Kaiani Maliks retained any semblance of authority over 
Seistan the Arbabs held the lands round Kala Fath where in the 16th and 
17th centuries they formed a numerous and important community, and in 
those days could put 1,000 men into the field as their quota towards the 
territorial militia of their country. With the progressive decay of the family 
of the Princes of Seistan, the condition of the Arbab community has gone 
from bad to worse, and, although they still cling tenaciously to the laud, the 
band of the Afghan rulers has despoiled them of theic former privileges 
and of their patrimony as well. Notwithstanding his poverty Arbab Sfeif-ud- 
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din still retains some flavour of gentle birth, and breeding which raises him 
above his neighbours and compatriots, a pathetic relic of better times. 

Muhammad Dadi, the other person who knows something about the 
past history of Seistan, is the descendant of a family the members of which 
have apparently always followed the profession of irrigation oflflcers — held 
the appointments of engineers and water bailiffs, and it is not surprising 
that his knowledge of the past conditions of the country extends more in the 
direction of the ancient water systems, rather than in the direction of the 
ancient history of Seistan. In recent years the inherited knowledge of 
Muhammad Dadi was found most useful by the Afghan Governor of Chakan- 
sur, the Akundzada, in his schemes of irrigating the land on the right bank of 
the Helmand. Like Arbab Seif-ud-dip, he is an old man and in the usual 
course of nature both must soon pass away, and with them will die out all 
knowledge relating to aiicient Seistan. The traditions handed down to these 
age^ persons have prowed of the greatest value as they provide clues which 
we used in prosecuting enquiries into a condition of affairs that has passed 
away for eyer^ Independent enquiries in' the direction indicated by the tradi- 
tions have resulted, most unexpectedly — ^if not in actual confirmation in all 
details yet in showing that in the absence of direct proof or confirmation a 
strong probability exists in favour of the general truth of the traditions, and 
also that it would be most unsafe to ignore or despise such sources or 
information. 

Both these, persons belong to. the Tajik or Farsi -wan (Farsi-khwan 
or Persian-speaking) races, which represent at the present day the 
ancient Iranian race that formed the bulk of the population down to the 
first quarter of the 13th century of our era when the irruption of the 
hordes of , Chingiz Khan shattered and overthrew the civilization which 
Islam had crystalli^d into a form that had endured for over six centuries 
of time. ' : ' . . ; 

The Princes, of Seistan have always been more distinguished for their high 
spirit than for |)rudenee— and a spirited foreign policy beyond the resources 
at their disposal has exposed their country to the vicissitudes of foreign inva- 
sions that haye periodically dyed the fields of Seistan with the blood of its 
people. Even, after that this .country enjoyed a degree of prosperity ; as a 
province of the empire of the Safa vis, it was always in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, liable to foreign inroads and to domestic treason. During this 
period of some 300 years there must have accumulated masses of records, and 
survivals of earlier ages also are known to have existed from which the author 
•of the Ihya-ul-Muluk wrote his account of the family of the Princes, of which 
:he was himself a fnember. The ancestors of Arbab Seif-ud-din, and of Muham- 
mad DSdi (Da.di is the name of the tribe to which the latter belonged), had 
access to these records, and it is from these that the knowledge they possess 
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has been derived. These records have unfortunately beert destroyed in the 
turmoils of the Isist 75 or 80 years. 

The last great destruction of records took place after the death of Malik DestmctiM of 
Bahram Khan.,, His heir Jallal-ud-din was despoiled by Shah Kanoran of the San^fueifberatety 
last of the manuscripts, whether books or records, and of illuminated 
genealogical tables his ancestors had accumulated for about 200 years and 
more. This act of plunder disposed of the records of the ruling family. 

Any that escaped Shah Kamran were probably afterwards sold by 
the voluptuaries Jallal-ud-din and his younger brother Hamza Khan, or 
passed without their knowledge into other hands. Papers, documents, title 
deeds of other families were however destroyed at one fell blow when the 
Muzafiar-ud-daulah (on behalf of the Persian Government) took formal 
possession of Seistan about 1866. The representatives of the leading families 
in Seistan were called upon (by him) to produce all records in their posses- 
sion, so as to enable him to ascertain the rights and privileges they had 
enjoyed in the past. This order was obeyed with alacrity. Every family 
of consequence was only too glad to submit these vouchers of their former 
position in the country, and bundles of original documents were delivered 
into the hands of the Muzafiar-ud-daulah. They were ruthlessly destroyed. 

It is said that the country to the leeward of the Persian camp was strewed 
with fragments of these ancient records. The Arbabs of the Helmand (the 
family of Arbab Seif-ud-din) it is said, in this way lost the whole of their 
‘ ‘ daftar ’ ’ or family papers. Any that escaped the hands of the Persian on 
this occasion were caught up later by Mir Alam Khan, Sardar of Birjand, , 
when he became ruler over Seistan. 

A few memorial tablets with inscriptions that had survived the destruc- Destruction of tab'- 
tion had been collected at Kachian by the Kaiani headman of that village to the 
whom they would naturally be of great interest. A large slab, said to have 
been the memorial tablet of Malik Kutb-ud-din, was set up at one of the 
entrances of that village. Just before the arrival of the Mission in Seistan, in 
February 1903, it is said that the Governor of Seistan, incited by the Persian 
officials, collected these tablets and caused them to be broken into pieces. The 
two which escaped, and which we found at the shrine of the 44 recluses in 
the Zahidan ruins, owed their escape to the sanctity of that place. They 
were purely memorial tablets of little or no value. The inscriptions were 
photographed, and translated from prints of the latter by A. G. Ellis, Esq., of 
the British Museum, 

We were thus cut off from any sources of information other than the tradi- Excavations were 
tions which had been handed down to Arbab Seif-ud-din and Muhammad t^oIttitude^ofTf- ^ 
Dadi. Examination of the more important sites covered with ruins gave sbans aad Peraars, 
interesting details connected with the architecture prevailing at evidently 
different periods, but as excavations were out of the question, owing to the 
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jealous attitude of tHe Afghan and Persian authorities, the examination of 
sites was confined to ruins above ground, and those which the accumulations 
of wind-impelled sand had not completely hidden. In that part of the basin 
of Seistan in which the Helmand is at present, the operations of agriculture 
have effaced ancient ruins, except in one narrow strip where the soil is not 
commanded by water. The remains in this strip are however exploited by 
the natives, who use them as quarries and extract baked bricks where these 
exist or use the nitre impregnated soil from the debris of mud walls as manure 
for their fields. One authentic and most interesting relio of ancient 
Seistan is the great minaret known as the Mil (or pillar) of Kasamabad, 
with its two bands of inscriptions, recording the names of father and son, 
two Princes who ruled over that country. Both of these are historical 
persons. It is, however, on account of the high degree of skill shown in its 
construction that this forlorn relic of mediaeval times is of interest. It is a 
testimony to the state of civilization that at one time prevailed in Seistan, 
both as regards architecture and the perfection of the materials used. The 
minaret although 75 feet in height is only a fragment, and when inits 
perfect condition must have been quite 100 feet in heiglit, if not more. An 
enterprising person had obtained permission from the local authorities 
to demolish this ruin, and to sell the bricks to any one who cared to buy 
them. Doubtless the permission had been paid for handsomely. The 
intervention of the British Commissioner, however, obtained a respite from 
the threatened danger for the remains of the minaret. 

Apathy of orientcJ The apathy sho'Wu by the present generation of Asiatic races for the past 

^ history of their country is a very curious feature in oriental character. It is 
the zeal of foreigners that has rescued the ancient history of Asia from oblivion, 
and the few remaining monuments at the present day from destruction, 
at the hands of those who might be regarded as ha'ving an interest in their 
preservation. 

The meaning of tha The older sites in Seistan are always connected with stories of Rustam — 

Enstam legends, members of his family, or his famous war horse. These fables are never 

assigned to any but genuinely ancient sites, and at these places experience 
has proved that the existence of Zoroastrian remains will reward a diligent 
search. A legend of Rustam coupled with such a place is, of course, another 
form of stating that the locality has (perhaps for centuries) been regarded 
as one of very great antiquity. 



CHAPTER 11. 


The names hy which Seistan has been "known. 

Tlie name Seistan is a modern corruption of Sakastana, and the latter in Names by which 
its turn was altered to Sagastan by the change of the ‘ k ’ into a ‘ g,’ both these 
letters being constantly interchanged at the present day. The Arabs again 
wrote the name Sajestan, as in Arabic a hard ‘ g ’ and ‘ j ’ are also interchange- 
able. The word jemal — a camel, in the Egyptian dialect of Arabic — ^is altered 
into gemal (or kemal), and our word camel was introduced probably by the 
crusaders from the pronounciation met with in Egypt and Palestine. There 
are however two other, and probably more ancient, names for this country of 
Seistan. One is Mmruz and the other Zari. The latter again is more ancient 
than the first. From it was derived the form Drangiana used by Greek and 
Latin authors, and this form was introduced to the West by the writers whose 
records formed the basis of the detailed accounts which we possess of the 
expedition of Alexander. The Arab conquerors also found the name Zari 
in existence when they added Seistan to the dominions of the Caliphs, 
but they altered the name into Zaranj and in this form the name appears 
in the early chronicles which mention this coimtry. From Zari we get Zireh, a 
form that is still in existence, but which is in common use in a restricted sense. 

The Gaud-i-Zireh, means the Hollow of Zireh, but while it would apply to the 
whole of Seistan its use is confined to the depression to the south of the 
Lake. This local application is in all probability due to the fact that for 
many centuries this particular depression has remained destitute of water, and 
where the saline matter that so strongly impregnates the soil of the floor 
renders it hostile to the presence or introduction of vegetable growth. The 
northern depression on the other hand appears more often to have been the 
receptacle of the waters of the Helmand and auxiliary rivers. Owing to the 
superior quality of the soil the floor of this depression, wherever it is not > 

covered with water, has always been utilized in the service of mankind. 

Hence the northern basin has always been known as the Hamun, or Lake. 

The antiquity of the name Zari is established by the discovery, in the zari, Zarah or 
famous inscription of Darius Hystaspes, of the word Zranka (Jour., Royal 
As. Soc., 1906) as the name for Seistan. The word zrayah (zend) or draya 
(old Persian) has been regarded as applicable to the Hamun Lake {ibid.). 

The well known word darya or daria is of course a descendant of the older 
word. When the Helmand is at its height the Lake may well be termed 
the Sea of Seistan. But the name continued to be used for the low-lying 
tracts certainly in the middle of the 12th century. Abu-1-Fazl AllamL of 
Baihak, wrote it Zaragan (plural of Zireh or Zarah) the Zirehs, and applied 
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it with reference to the low-lying country south of Sabzawar. Incidentally 
he throws a light on the nature of the countries to the south of Nishapur 
and Herat. He describes a hunting expedition of Masaud, the son of the 
famous Muhammad of Ghazni. The Prince and his suite proceeded to 
Isfirar (Sabzawar), and from the jungles or forests on the Adraskan river the 
party went on towards Farah and the Zarahs. In the latter a male tiger was 
slain, and satisfied with the success of his expedition the Eoyal cortbge made 
for Kala-Bist and returned to Ghazni. The forest or jungles on the banks 
of the Adraskan Eiver and in the lower country adjoining the Zarah or Lake 
of Seistan have long since vanished and the tamarisk thickets in Seistan no 
longer harbour larger game than wild pig and jackals. The name Zireh or 
Zarah stiU lingers in the country. Besides the Gaud-i- Zireh, the plateau over- 
looking the Shela is known as the Dusht-i-Zireh, and a group of insignificant 
rums to the south of the modern capital, Nasratabad, is still called. Zaro or 
Zireh with great impartiality. 

In the Avesta the Lake of Seistan is spoken of as Kansu, and in the Bunda- 
hish this name has been transformed into Kyansth, where the Lake is spoken of 
as a sea. At the present day the part of the Lake to the west of . the Kuh- 
Khwaja is still called the Darya-i-Sin^. The Lake Frazdan, also mentioned 
in the Bundahish, has been identified with the Ab-i-Istadah— the Lake south- 
east of Ghazni, but it is barely possible that the limits of Seistan — that is of 
the country and not the State — ever extended so far to the east. Eather it 
may be that the Mashkel and TahlSb-Hamuns may, under ancient conditions 
of climate, be the remains of the Lake Frazdan. 

Abu-1-Fazl of Baihak uses the name Nimruz when speaking of the ad- 
ministrative division, or province, of Seistan — as well as Sijistan. The Armen- 
ian monk, Moses, of Khoren, mentions that Fars (Persia proper) was called 
Chiustia Nimroz and enumerates the provinces of Persia or Ninaruz, and among 
them appears Sagastan, The name which in the 5th century of our era was 
applied to the kingdom (according to the authority cited) has in course of 
time been restricted to the province of Sagastan. In poetry Seistan is spoken 
of as Nimruz, but this name was used for other purposes as well. The mint- 
ages of the Caliphs included the mint town, of Zaranj — the capital of that 
country — ^but when the local Princes began to coin their own money, Zaranj 
gave way to Nimruz, and their coins bear the legend on the reverse — Struck 
in the town (or country) of Nimruz. 

Another peculiarity is, that the name' of the capital is never specified 
in ancient history. It is written either the city, or the city of Seistan— or 
simply Seistan ; the ancient usage is followed by the modern custom. 



CHAPTER III. 

Coins, seals, intaglios, etc. 

Sometimes tte mattock or plough of a cultivator hrings to light small Provenance of old 
hoards of coins in the inhabited area of Seistan, but all our finds of coins, seals, 
and intaglios were obtained from the ruin-covered area to the east of the pre- 
sent delta of the Helmand. In Seistan there are families who depend on 
treasure-seeking in a great measure for their support. They visit the ruins 
after heavy rain has fallen, when on the slopes of ancient mounds and in the 
heaps of d6bris the action of water lays bare these souvenirs of a bygone agew 
The coins which I collected were sent by me to the British Museum and 
have been described in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. These coins 
were obtained from the treasure-seekers and are of interest, and of some 
value from a numismatic point of view. In every case I was careful to 
locate the sites of the finds. They vary from a very early archaic type to 
the more finished and known t 3 ^es of the Sassanian Grceco-Bactrian and 
Parthian mintages. Considerable interest attached to the last, owing to their 
having been countermarked (and probably re-issued) by Indo-Parthian Kings. 

The intaglios were of various periods if the workmanship is to be relied on. 

Some were of an evidently earlier period than others. On the later the human 
form was conventionally and crudely represented, but the earlier types 
showed the influence of Greek art in the exquisite modelling of the figures 
and of the heads and torsos represented on pieces of cornelian and other 
stones. On one was the representation of a figure of a man, curiously 
Chinese, in the details. 

Copper seems to have been largely used in those early days. Crude Copper largely 
figures of human beings, animals and birds were very plentiful ; and copper 
rings, some of which seemed to reveal the use of armorial bearings and 
devices, were also found in abundance. In the ruins of Sar-o-Tar I found a 
seal on which was the representation of two humped zebus, or Indian oxen, 
combined with characters resembling some form of Sanskrit. This was 
a curious confirmation of the legend, that at one time Sar-o-Tar was the 
seat of a Hindu king. This tradition will be alluded to when the site is 
described. 

hTo remains that could be said to be Buddhist were discovered, but to -Absence of Bndd. 
the east and south of the Sar-o-Tar mound and ruins, there were one or two ® 
that appeared at a distance as if they might have been small topes. It was 
impossible to excavate these, or to examine them in detail owing to their 
remote position, far from the river. 
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The Zoroastrian 
Eeligion lingered 
in Seistan. 


Of tke period wh.eE the xeligioE of Zoroaster flourished ie SeistaE there are 
abuEdaEt traces, aEd there caE be eo doubt that this form of religious belief 
flourished iu SeistaE loEg after the couutry was coEquered by the Arabs, aEd 
there must have beeu large coramurdties of Gabrs (Mre worshippers — Parsees) 
iu SeistaE who were tolerated by the early couquerors, before the latter de- 
veloped the bigotry that fiually queEched the Sacred, Kres aEd destroyed the 
altars oe which they burned. There are traditioES as to the sites of Fire 
Temples, OEe of which caE be verified from the writiugs of Arab authors. The 
ideEtification of these sites, aEd of the early capitals of SeistaE destroyed aud 
fouEded loEg before the day of Muhammad, depeud on the notices of the 
authors mentioEed, and they will be dealt with separately as the identifications 
depend on the scanty historical and other notices of the cotinriy contained 
in those writings. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Tlie most ancient of all tHe time-worn remains in Seistan are the mounds Ruins of Post-i- 
or Tells which mark the site of the neighbouring towns of Post-i-Gau 

These extensive ruins are situated about six miles to the north of 
Chakansur. The lands round them and to the north, around the equally old 
ruin called Khwajah Siah-posh by the Baluchis, were in days gone by irri- 
gated by the wisp of four or five canals which took off from the right bank of 
the Khash Eud in the district of Kadah. These canals fertilised the coimtry 
to the north of the Khash Eud and must have exhausted its supply of water, 
for to the south of the ruins the Zorkan and Zarkan canals die away before 
they reached Post-i-Gau and Chapu. 

These sites are said to date from the times of Eustam, and certainly the 
former in all probability may be referred to the 7th or 6th century B.C. The 
remains at Post-i-Gau consist of a very large enclosure with remains of lofty 
massive walls. The latter are now in ruins and form a chain of conspicuous 
mounds. These enclosed an area of about 500 yards square, and the mounds 
are now about thirty feet high and in places perhaps a little more. The 
angles face the cardinal points of the compass. Opposite the northern angle 
there was a fort (?) built on a solid plinth of pis6. The whole of the walls 
of this building having fallen in and they form a mound which is about fifty 
feet in height. Adjoining the north-western face of the enclosure are the 
remains of what must have been a goodly town in its day. These ruins 
extend fully a mile and-a-half in that direction ; and beyond them again are 
the ruins of a smaller town or village, now called Kala-i-Baian (Bhai-Khan) 
which is also said to be an ancient site. These remains contain no burnt 
bricks. 

Kala-i-Chapu is said to have been a town in times of antiquity. The 
citadel is irregular in its trace ; the walls are in heaps ; the gateway alone is 
standing. Unbaked bricks were extensively used in its construction. Baked 
bricks are rare. The keep or palace inside the citadel occupied the centre of 
the enclosed area.- It has fallen and its debris forms a mound some fifty feet 
high. To the south of the citadel is another enclosure within which are the 
ruins of two handsome buildings, the plinths of which, and about five feet of 
the walls above it, had been constructed with baked bricks. The superstruc- 
ture was of sundried brick. This enclosure is about one hundred and twenty 
feet square, and the ruins of its walls are now about twenty feet high. The 
entrance faced the citadel which is only some hundred feet away. On 
the west of the citadel there are the remains of two other buildings which still 
exhibit signs of very great care in their construction, and of having been 
elaborately decorated. The surrounding country is full of other ruins. The 

2 s 
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sites of Post-i-Gau and Chapu are practically continuous, as the short interval 
between them is covered with ruins, 

baUy derivS^froin name Post-i-Gau is at first sight unmeaning. It recalls the ancient 

^n^eofthe devices of acquiring a hide of land, by cutting a bullock’s hide into thin 
(or^eBSib strips practised at the foundation of Carthage as described by Virgil. At the 
timft when the name was obtained it seemed to be of modern date, but despite 
the absence of any obvious meaning its form was carefully preserved by me. 
But with more time at my disposal, and with increasing knowledge, it seems 
to be highly probable that Post-i-Gau is a modernised version (or corruption) 
of the Avestan Parshat-Gau, the king who, according to the Dinkard, dwelt 
at the end of Sagastan ; and whose title was ‘ Tora ’ the bull. This royal 
person was not converted by Zoroaster’s preaching. Here also, the teacher is 
said to have cured a four -year old bull which had lost its virile power by means 
of the Horn- water from the Kiver Haiti, the ‘ Iranian Jordan.’ If the generally 
accepted date for the lifetime of Zoroaster can be regarded as correct, the 
native tradition places the opening of his ministry 268 years before Alexander, 
we can, assign a very respectable antiquity to the site of Post-i-Gau — ^possibly 
the capital of the king who. dwelt at the end of Seistan and also for the com- 
panion town of Chapu. As a further coincidence — ^which however must not be 
strained in application — the reed beds of the Hamun immediately to the west 
of this ruin-covered site are still the resort of large camps of graziers — cattle- 
. owners pure and simple. One of the tribes, to which these belong is the Abil, 
or Abir, who in their mode of life are the same in every respect as that of 
other Indian people who in the 1st century A.D. gave their name to a part 
of the Indian coast of the Arabian Sea — and who probably were immigrants 
from Seistan. 

It is not unreasonable to regard these as the sites of early towns and as 
the only known places of great antiquity — as antiquity is reckoned in the 
East, 

Q 3 rpr 6 ss tr6Gs nogir There are three other remains of "well ascertained Zoroastnan antiquity. 

Darg, inthe ^kat These are the cypress trees about 2 miles north of the modern villaee of Dar^ 
ascribed to Nau- IT . . ° ° 

Shirw&a. ip, the Hokat and about sixteen imles below the town of Juwein. According 

to tradition they were planted in the days of Naushirwan.” The cypress 
is a slow-growing tree — and for these to have attained their present size they 
must have been planted certainly not later than that period (some 1,500 years 
almost ago),;, and very probably at a much earlier date. Turning again to 
the life and teachings of Zoroaster, w© see that a peculiar significance was 
attached to this species of the vegetable kingdom. There, is, for instance, the 
legend regarding the planting of the cypress tree of Kishmar. This tree is 
said to have been planted by Zoroaster Mmself to commemorate the fact and 
its importance of the conversion of King Vishtaspa, by bis teaching. The 
evergreen foliage and sturdy vitality of the cypress was probably intended to 
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be symbolical of the endTorance and increase of this form of belief, as well as 
a fittihg- memorial for all time of the especial event it was intended to mark. 

This tree existed till very nearly the ninth century of our era. Kishmar 
is situated in Khurassan, and the famous tree was cut down in A.D. 846 (232 
A.H.) by the command of Mutawakkal, tenth Caliph of the family of 
Abbas." By that time probably the ancient tree had assumed a sacred aspect, 
and probably its destruction had a great deal to do with a desire to bring 
the people of the country into closer communion with Islam.’^ 

A giant specimen of cypress was found by Colonel P. M. Sykes in 1899 at Cypress tree at 
the village of Sangun, in the Sarhad district of Eastern Persia. “ To our Sarhad. 

surprise we saw in this remote hamlet perhaps one of the largest cypresses 
in the world. Its girth at about 6 feet from the ground was 25 feet, 
and just above huge limbs like those of an oak branched off. From a 
distance it resembled a big Plane tree except for its colour, and it was q[uite 
worth a long journey to inspect it.” 

The cypresses of Darg in Seistan were carefully measured by me. I also Measurement of 
at first mistook them for Plane trees, but the dull and dark green colour of the Dorgffn^S? ° 
foliage assured me of a mistake long before I reached them. The taller of Hokaxt. 
the two trees is not a perfect specimen. Its crown has been broken off ; 
nevertheless it was found to be 64 feet in height. At a height of six feet 
above the ground its girth was found to be 17 feet. It was in good leaf. 

From the roots of this tree another had sprung up which does not attain to 
quite half of the stature of the parent tree. At six feet above ground the 
sapling gave a measurement of 12 feet. About two hundred yards to the 
east stands the butt end of a much larger specimen. This imperfect tree 
at 5 feet above ground measured about 23 feet in girth, and its height is 
only 25 feet. It is a much older tree than the others. The latter stand on 
the banks of an old irrigation channel and as their roots conform to the spoil 
banks and bed of the latter the channel must have endured for innumerable 
centuries and the tree must have been originally planted where it now stands. 

The villagers of Darg told me that this variety of cypress may be propa- Cypress tree of 
gated by means of cuttings, and if so it is by no means impossible that both 
the C 3 rpresses of Darg in Seistan and of Sangun in Sarhad may have been in 
this way propagated from the famous tree of Kishmar, and may have both 
been planted to commemorate some event of importance in Sarhad and in 

1 For a very interesting notice by General Honlonm-Schindler on the Cypress of Zoroaster, see 
Jour. R. As. Soc. for January 1909. Kashmar or Kishmar is said to have been near Turshiz. Ac- 
cording to the legend this tree was 1,450 years old when it was cut down by the Caliph’s order and car- 
ried to Samarra (north of Baghdad) to be used in the construction of the J’afariya palace. When the 
tree reached the station which is one day’s march from Samarra the Caliph was murdered by his son — 

9th December, 861 A.D. This fixes the date of legend ; but there is nothing in the early Arab chroni- 
cles to corroborate the story of the tree. 

The omission of all allusion to the tree oasts a doubt on the legend, but is not necessarily fatal to 
it-G. P. T. 

2 E 2 
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Seis+an:'s reverence 
the Kora-gaz trees- 
Lingering traces of 
tree worship. 


Seistan, connected witli the spread of the doctrines of Zoroaster. A smaller 
and less perfect cypress exists in Seistan to the west of the Pariun, which 
I was told was once a cutting from the trees of Darg. These trees are 
undoubtedly regarded with respect if not veneration by the Seistanis who 
also hold the kora-gaz variety of the tamarisk family in a similar light. 
A grove of these trees exist round a shrine (now of a Muhammadan Saint). 
They are both numerous and of large size. It is said that when any calamity 
3S about to befall the country, one of these trees always falls, and the country 
folk bring ofEerings to the shrine in order to avert or minimize the threatened 
disasters. The shrine and grove is situated in the Kala-i-Kah district. 

In the next chapter those Zoroastrian remains will be dealt with, which 
cannot be assigned tc' a period anterior to the spread of Islam. 



CHAfTER V- 


Zoroastrian remains of 'prdboibly more recent date. 

The remains of Dakhmas, or towers of silence, are so numerous and in loweis of silence, 
some oases the remains are in such preservation as to clearly indicate their ^ 
original purpose — ^that it seems quite probable, that the religion of Zoroaster 
lingered in Seistan for many centuries after the conquest of the country by 
the Arabs and the promulgation of the doctrines of Muhammad. This was 
a condition of afiairs that we know to have existed in parts of Persia not 
remote from Seistan. The Khariji sectarians embittered by their quarrel 
with the orthodox party in Islam, regarded the infidel Turk or Indian as less 
of an enemy than the orthodox community of their countrymen. The 
great schisms first of the Aliide sect which developed later into the Ismailian 
heresy took its rise in the eastern parts of the empire of the Caliphs, and 
were probably due to the imperfect conversion of the people of that terri- 
tory. The extinction of the religion of Zoroaster was probably synchronous 
with the extermination of the Kharijite sectaries in Seistan, and Zhurassan 
generally. It follows therefore that the existing remains such as those of 
towers of silence, of fire temples, by no means belong to a period prior to 
the promulgation of Islam. The fact of any traces existing at this time 
raises a presximption in favour of their comparatively recent date of aban- 
donment. 

The Seistanis call the ruins of towers of silences akhurs or mangers Eustam legends 
and assign them to the period of Kustam, for the use of whose fabulous charger 
they are believed to have been constructed. In Zhurassan circular mangers to whih they were 
are built — about 2 feet or 30 inches in diameter — ^in which is placed the*'^''^^^ 
feed of chopped straw for the use of horses, camels and cattle. The remains 
of the Dakhmas consist of the ruined inner or outer walls, which are circular. 

Hence the application of the term akhur. Wherever the people say that one 
of the mangers of Rustam’s charger exists, there it is quite legitimate to sup- 
pose that a ruined Dakhma is to be found. These remains are most common 
in the tract on the left bank of the Helmand River. One notable example 
stood in 1905 on a mound by the side of the track that led from the Mission 
Camp to the capital Nasratabad. These ancient bmldings are generally met 
with occupying such commanding sites. This is in agreement with the modern 
practice of the Parsees of India, whenever such sites are available. One of 
these ruins crowned a conspicuous height near the village of Zala-i-Nau. It 
was broken into and explored by the villagers, and out of the debris a much 
decayed bone was found which was pronounced to be a finger bone of a human 
b(3;cng, thus the origin of these ruins was established beyond doubt. Owing to 
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Temple near Ram 
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tteir situation some of ttese ruins have been utilized in still more recent times 
as watch towers, on which beacon fires were lit in order to signal the approach 
of an enemy. One of these crowned the height immediately above the village 
of Kala-i-Nau, The story runs that when this method of disposing of the 
dead was discontinued, the people filled up the inner annulci of the 
Dakhmas with earth, and the building if not used as already has been men- 
tioned, was allowed to fall into ruin. In many instances the ground in the 
vicinity of a ruined tower of silence has been in use as a cemetery where the 
dead are laid to rest in conformity with the tenets of Islam. 

About 8 miles to the east of the ruins of Chapu a very prominent promon- 
tory of the plateau is crowned with a tower, named Burj -i-Lfir — ^the road 
tower. It commands an extensive view of the vaUey of the Khash Biver and 
was used to light a beacon fire in the troublous times, when this was the route 
by which Afghan or other invaders were in the habit of entering Seistan. 
This tower was originally a Dakhma, and used, when Post-i-Gau and Chapu 
were inhabited, by those who followed the religion of their ancestors. 

These ruins are most numerous in the vicinity of the mound that marks 
the site of the ancient city of Bam Shahristan, the oldest of the cities of Seistan 
of which any knowledge survives. This city was inhabited long before the 
time of Muhammad, and it is not surprising therefore that such ruins should 
be met with near the ancient site. Bam Shahristan was a populous city, and 
the dead in those days w-ere exposed in the Dakhmas, which must have been 
numerous in consequence — and at a distance from human abodes. When 
Bam Shahristan was destroyed and abandoned, the towers of silence must 
have been used by the rural population until the use of these structures was 
discontinued in later times. 

In this area also was pointed out the remains of a building of very ancient 
date — and now almost formless, which is believed to have been a Pyrceum. 
It goes by the name of Atish Kadah — the fire temple. This is the only trace 
of such an institution met with in Seistan, though the existence of cele- 
brated Pyrcea at Karku Shah and Trakun is still Imown to the people. Here, 
however, the buildings have disappeared. The ruin named Atish Kadah is at 
the northern end of a block of Dasht about a mile or a little more to the west 
of the modern village of Kimmak, inside the flood limits of the Bud-i- 
Seistan canal,, and it is generally surrounded with water and swampy 
ground. This building was constructed either of unbaked brick or of pis6 
— no baked bricks were found in it. A large hall or room originally covered 
with a domed roof can still be recognised. These remains should not be 
confounded with the domed buildings which crown the southern extremitv 
of the island. These are of quite, a recent date. They are mausolea, and 
in tm© of them is buried the Hahrui Sardar, Alam Khan. Although there 
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is nothing to show that the ruins named Atish Kada are actually those of 
a fire temple, yet all the local traditions agree on this point. The remains 
are certainly very old — in appearance almost as old as the few ruins on the 
mound of Earn Shahristan. 

Local information was also forthcoming to the effect that the Atish The small division 
Kada also marks the site of a place called Kashak, which, like so many place- 
names, is the designation of a small district. This information was volimteered 
by"the inhabitants of a modern hamlet, situated in the old Mahal or sub- 
division, which it is said, at the time of the conquest of Seistan by Timur, 
was named Gulistan, or the Rose Gardens. This name is not in use now — 
and it is no longer applicable to the locality. 

In the following chapters an attempt will be made to identify the sites 
the earlier capitals of Seistan, and of the places mentioned by the authors 
Al Istakhri and Ibn-i-Rusteh, for the accounts of these writers contain all that 
can be discovered in the way of hints, rather than actual information 
regarding Seistan in the 9th and 10th centuries of our era. 



CHAPTER Vr. 


Ram Shdhristdn. 


Description of Ham 
Shahristan. 


Distance from Nad 
Ali. 


Description of the 
site. 


Alttougli Bina-i-Kai was the chief city of Seistan. over 1,000 years ago, 
there was another still more ancient, which had been the seat of government 
before that later capital came into existence. The site of this is still well 
known, and the name attaching to it. Ram Shahristan, is the same as that 
contained in the authors alluded to. Like other places in Seistan the name 
exists, with nothing worthy of remark in the way of ruins to mark the posi- 
tion of the site. 

The position of this more ancient city is about 12 miles in direct distance 
from Nad Ali, in a south-westerly direction, and some 8 mQes in a north-west- 
erly direction from the hamlet of Khwabgilh. 

Just short of the most northerly point of the plateau which overlooks the 
delta, there is an outlying fragment of dasht separated from the rest of the 
plateau by a narrow strip of alluvial soil some 200 or 300 yards wide. This 
detached bluff is about J mile long and about 200 yards in width, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by heavy deposits of alluvial soil. The strike of the island 
of dasht is towards the north-west and at its southern end is a great mound 
which rises about 100 feet above the plain. An ancient fosse or ditch sepa- 
rates the southern end from the rest, and this isolated position was evidently 
either a fortified palace or the keep of the citadel which at one time undoubt- 
edly crowned the plateau. At present a few graves and a Baluch Ziarat oc- 
cupy the centre of the mound, and at the north end overlooking the alluvial 
plain there stands the remains of a wind mill of comparatively recent date. 
The summit of the mound is covered with very little debris, as the bricks, burnt 
though they had been, have crumbled away to a reddish dust. There is a 
great quantity of ordinary red pottery ; all in very small fragments. The 
southern mound or keep is a mass of shapeless ruins, in such an advanced 
stage of decay as to be quite undistinguishable from the natural surface of the 
mound itself. The d4bris of unbaked brick is streaked with the red dust of 
decayed burnt brick, and only a few pieces of vitrified brick, too hard to be 
dissolved, are to be found imbedded in the mass of clay or in the ravines and 
fissures cut by the action of the weather, which are full of broken pottery. 
None of the pieces show any signs of having been glazed. 

Battlements and towers have long since lost all shape and distinction, but 
along the western edge of the mound it is possible to trace some resemblance 
to the outline of defensive works. The latter is much too broken to be easily 
recognised on the spot, but from the plateau to the west the detached frag- 
ments, divided by deep fissures and gaps, are grouped and a general effect 
is obtained of the ancient fortifications. In a small patch of cultivation 
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to tlie east a mound some 20 yards in length is visible, and to the west 
about a mile away there is a worn and decaying enclosure just visible, in 
spite of the silt which has concealed everything, and drifts of sand which 
have hidden all that the silt could not cover up. This is all that remains of 
Ram Shahristan, except the name, by which it is still well known. 

The popular account of the desertion of Ram Shahristan is that an ancient Tradition as to the 
dam on the Helmand gave way and the river broke in upon the town flooding cityr****^*^"^ 
it out, and causing the inhabitants to fly for their lives. They founded another 
city, and Zahidan (being the nearest and most obvious group of ruins) is said 
to have been built by the fugitives. 

A1 Istakhri’s account of Ram Shahristan has been translated by Sir H. istakhri’saoconnt 
Rawlinson ; it is to this effect : '* It is said that the ancient capital of the ^^d^d^truotSi. 
Province, in the time of the 1st Persian Dynasty, was on the high road from 
Sejestan to Kirman, as you go to Darek, opposite to Rasak, at the distance 
of three stages from Zaranj, its foundations and many of its buildings remain- 
ir^ to the present day. The name of the city was Ram Shahristan, and the 
-^anal of Sejestan flowed to it ; owing to the bursting of the dyke in the Hel- 
mand, the water of this canal was lowered and cut off from it ; so that its pros- 
perity diminished and the inhabitants removed from it and built Zaranj.’' 

The “ canal of Sejestan ’ ’ — ^the Rud-i-Seistan of the present day — still 
passes close to the ancient site, and all the details given by the Istakhri agree 
with the position assigned by the people of the country to their most ancient 
capital city, excepting the distance— three stages. If the position given by 
local tradition to the ancient site of Rashak is correct, it places the identifica- 
tion of Ram Shahristan beyond a doubt. The great moimd of the latter may 
very correctly be said to lie opposite to Rashak. But, not even with the most 
liberal allowance for detours can the 12 miles of direct distance be increased 
beyond fifteen. That section of the great Trade Route from the Persian Gulf 
ports to Herat which lies in Seistan has been clearly identified, and Rasah: 
or Rashak lies on it. The crossing of the “ canal of Sejestan ” mentioned 
in the foregoing accoimt was at that time probably not far from Rashak. 

The name of Darek, however, no trace can be discovered in the country. 

The trade route alluded to passed to the east of the modern fort of Ancient trade route 
Sehkoha, leaving the latter some miles to the west. "V^Tiere this track crosses 
the dasht that separates the northern from the southern delta, it was marked 
by a succession of low pillars constructed with baked brick, and lime was prob- 
ably also used to render them durable. These pillars were placed by the side 
of the road, a certain number consecutively on the left and no doubt a corre- 
sponding sequence on the right of the track. The pillars have dissolved, but 
the red brick dust into wbich their materials have been reduced has stained 
the ground, where they stood, a dull orange colour which is indellible. In 
some of these spots tiny fragments of lime mortar can also be discovered. 

2 S’ 
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The town (or dis- 
trict) of Darek. 


Description of 
Ramrod. Impos- 
sible to have been 
the ancient capital 
of Seistan. 


This portion of the ancient trade route' is still the direct road from the 
eastern districts of the present delta towards the south. It is also, as far as 
Bam, the road to Kirman. The town of Darek must therefore have been situ- 
ated on that trade route. It could not have occupied the site of modern 
Sehkoha. The trade route passes through the tract of country where the 
modern manor house of Machi and the equally recent fort of Hauzdar are to 
be found, both having lain empty and deserted only for the last 100 years or so. 

South of Hauzdar fort there is a mound some 15 or 20 feet high and about 
300 feet in diameter, and apparently not artificial, on the northern toe of which 
there stands an akhur or manger of Rustam’s charger. To the north of this 
between it and Hauzdar is a fairly ancient ruin called the Pa’Kash-i-Rustam. 
Tradition assigns this as having been the peg to which the heel ropes of 
Rustam’s charger used to be fastened. The akhur is the shell of an old tower 
of silence, and the existence of such a ruin, with the Rustam legend attached 
to it, marks the locality as having been the site of a settlement in days long 
past. This locality is over 50 miles from the ruins of Bina-i-Kai, which 
would make it three stages from Zarang, if that distance was intended to 
refer to Darek instead of to Rashak (or Ram Shahristan). 

Sir H. Rawlinson was disposed to find the position of this mOre ancient 
capital in the ruins of Ramrod. This place is modern though it probably 
occupies an ancient site. Nowhere in the 'vdcinity of Ramrod is there any 
trace of a large city or even a town ever having existed, nor is there any legend 
to this effect. The present fort at this place was a very small affair— more- 
over it is situated almost at the southern end of the Seistan basin and there 
are no signs of any towns of considerable size between it and the Shela. 

Modern Ramrod was deserted owing to the failure of Malik Bahram 
Khan’s canal which has been described in its appropriate place. Such a 
catastrophe would also have caused a city in its position to be deserted at 
any time previously- The bifurcation of the Rud-i-Biyaban from the present 
Helmand is some 60 miles to the east, and a change taking place here would 
render all the country to the west uninhabitable. In this respect alone does, 
the site of Ramrod appear to fulfil the conditions of the description of Ram 
Shahristan given by A1 Istakhri. Ramrod is also 75 miles approximately 
from Bina-i-Kai.^ The tradition that Ram Shahristan had been rendered 


1 Seventy -five miles is too great a distance to be regarded as repxese'^tirg three stages. It was the 
general practice in the east and is still the common usage, to make the first stage from a large town or 
city a very short one. Travellers usually in such a case camp just outside the town for the night, and 
then make their ordinary day’s stage from there. Tv elve miles would not be too short a distance for 
traders to traverse in such marches through a cultivated, irrigated and populous district. At any rate 
it is impossible to ignore the existence of the name of the ancient capital, and the general consensus 
cf local opinion, simply on the grounds of the short distance which separates the ruins at Nad Ali from 
those of Ram Shahristan, especially when other conditions agree with A1 Istakhri’ s description. A 
very great deal of the information collected by that writer and Ibn-i-Rusteh must have been hearsay ; 
there is also very little difierence between the Arabic numerals 2 and 3 — and a bad or moypic copyist 
could originate an error that would easily be perpetrated. Two stages from Zaranj to Rasdk would 
exactly agree with actual conditions. 
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uninhabitable by floods also appears to be more probable than that the water 
supply was cut off. It would in this case have been easier to restore or rebuild 
the dam rather than to found a new capital. Floods have always been the 
danger to which sites, ancient and modern, in the delta of Seistan have been 
liable. 


2 V 2 



CHAPTER VII 


Bina-i-Kai, or Zar- 
anj- ruins of ; now 
called Nad All 


BiOute to from 
Herat. Alterna- 
tive route round 
the head of the 
Lake. 


Bina-i-Kai — the city of Kai Khasrau. 

Before dealing witt th.e remains tliat mark the site of this ancient city 
built after that Ram Shahristan had been destroyed, it will be necessary to 
revert to the itinerary of Ibn Rusteh and A1 Istakhri once more, using for the 
purpose of course the translations made by that eminent scholar — ^the late 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. We are only concerned now with that section of 
the itinerary from Juwein to Zaranj. The names of the stages differ. Ibn 
Rusteh gives them as follows — ^Kuring or Kurinj , Hisanik, Zaranj . According 
to Al Istakhri, the halting places were — Basher (Peshawaran) ; Karkuyeh ; 
Zaranj. The place-name Hisanik of Ibn Rusteh and the Hisun of Belad- 
heri's account of the invasion of Seistan by Rabi must be variants of the 
same name. According to the route of the invaders given by this writer it 
] ay 5 miles from Karkuyieh, also mentioned by him. As the Arabs were ad- 
vancing towards the north, Hisun or Hisanik must have been situated either 
north or north-west of Karkuyieh, and the ancient mounds in the locality 
now known as Takht-i-Shah or those further to the east towards Gaud-i-Gaz, 
now crowned by pillars of the boundary between Persia and Afghanistan, 
probably mark the position of the ancient sub-division of Hisun. Ibn Rusteh’ s 
route therefore lay to the east of that perpetuated by Al Istakhri, and prob- 
ably it was an alternative route, which avoided the Helmand of that period 
and led to Zaranj without the necessity of crossing the channel of the river. 
The latter especially mentions the fact that between Basher and Karkuyieh 
the residue of the water of the Helmand was crossed by a bridge which can be no 
other than the ancient bridge of two arches which was discovered in the jungle 
of the Mian Kangi and which is now called Takht-i-Pul, to the north of the 
Karku Shah mound. The distance between this ancient site and the ruins at 
Nad Ali, according to Al Istakhri, was 3 farsangs or about 12 miles which 
agrees very well with the actual distance in a straight line from one site to 
another, at the present time. 

Ibn Rusteh however has recorded the fact that in order to get from Kur- 
iing to Hisanik, if there was water on the road (i.e., if that part of the Hamun 
was full), it was necessary to take boats (tutiu or raft) to traverse the four 
farsakhs (16 noiles). But if the traveller was not minded to make the tranship- 
ment of his property, or goods in the case of a merchant, it was possible to 
avoid doing so by following an alternative route called the desert route, to the 
left. He states (to quote Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation) — “You need 
not cross any river or water at all except the river of Nishk : for you leave the 
Serat (Straits or Hamun) and the Hindmend to the right-hand and at a 
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point below where you would come out below Hisanik, but two farsakhs 
before reaching the capital you cross the Hindmend and another river called 
the Wadi Abras and so onto Sejestan.” This route can be clearly traced at 
the present time, for the site of the town and small district of Mshk has been 
identified, and the name is still in existence. From Juwein the alternative 
route followed the toe of the dasht, passing by the mound called Takht-i- 
Rustam, at the head of the Hamun-i-Puzah, by the ruins of Khwajah Siah- 
posh and Post-i-Gau to Chakansur and so on to Nad Ali. 

Nishk is a small district on the right bank of the Khash Rud and the Nishk and the Sena 
“ river of Nishk ” mentioned by the author quoted must be the Khash Rud. AbraC^proU^a 
At the present day there is the swampy tract between Meno and Nad Ali,°“®^- 
filled by the spill water of the Jaroki canal which occupies the position of the 
Helmand in 1830 to 1839. The channel of the Helmand mentioned by Ibn 
Rusteh must therefore have been the Sena Rud channel mentioned by Bela- 
dheri as having been crossed first of all by ’Obad bin Ziyad when that leader 
marched by Kish (Khisht or Edsht to the east of Khash) on his way to conquer 
Kandahar. The Wadi Abras was in all likelihood a great canal that irri- 
gated the country to the north of Kala-i-Kang — ^faint traces of the spoil 
banks of which were found by me further to the north of this modern fort. 

The writers A1 Istakhri and Ibn Rusteh appear to have recorded informa- period of Ai 
tion obtained at two periods of time : the latter is the earlier author who lived 
at the end of the 9th and the early part of the 10th century — ^his work is sup- 
posed to have been compiled about 903 A.D. ; while Al Istakhri wrote his 
account in about 951. ^ The route given by the former from Kurung to 
Hisanik and thence to the capital of Seistan was used probably before the 
construction of the bridge mentioned by the later author, which must have 
caused the earlier route to have been abandoned. Once the bridge was 
available the crossing of the tail of the Helmand river was obviated — and 
the crossing must have been notoriously difficult for the bridge to have 
been considered necessary. 

The information that it has been possible to collect from independent information points 
sources with reference to the site of Zaranj, the capital city of Seistan in the ^t^fzaran^ 

10th century of om era, as far as it goes, confirms the local tradition that 
the ruins which exist at Nad Ali are those of the great city founded by 
Kai Khasrau, when Ram Shahristan had to be abandoned — known to the 
Arabs as Zaranj. 

It will be as well at this stage to describe the ruins as we found them to Condition of the ^ 

* T /V -h in 1903-05. 

exist in 1903. The greater part of the mins have been destroyed and effaced 

by the action of water and the silt deposited when the Helmand forced its 

way through the ruins. What is undoubtedly the vestiges of the iimertown 


I The lands of the Eastern Caliphate — Guy Lestrange. 
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around shows everywhere traces of old buildings, the larger of which have 
formed low mounds composed of baked brick and debris. To the west of the 
principal ruins the land has been cultivated for several years, and for this 
reason the mounds are not as numerous as they are to the east of the rmns. 

Extent of the an- There is, however, evidence to show that the outer city must have extended 

cient city of towards the north as far as Deh Gul Muhammad. Thence to Burj-i-As, and 
in a southerly direction towards Jan Muhammad, the Tapa-i-Mari, Deh 
Khoja and Alam Elhan, and towards the east up to the mound which represents 
the north-east face of the wall of the outer city. There are men still alive 
who have seen the ruins of Nad Ali when they were half covered with drifts 
of sand, extending for great distances on all sides. The inroads of the Helmand 
and the effects of damp have been, however, too powerful to be resisted, and 
to such potent influences the time-worn remains of the ancient city have at 
last succumbed. In the drought of 1902, when the Helmand remained dry 
for some time, it is said that the foundations of buildings constructed with 
baked bricks were laid bare in the channel near Burj-i- As, and even when the 
channel re-filled remains of walls and baked bricks have been seen projecting 
from the banks. 

To the north a succession of low mounds extend for fully two miles and 
are at last concealed by sand dunes. These mounds are probably the sites of 
an old suburb. 

Buina inside the Within the City is a chaotic jumble of bricks, potsherds and other d4bris, 
spread over the ground and piled in high mounds. But within the walls of 
the inner city the remains are all of buildings (carefully constructed with 
burnt brick) closely packed. No remains of buildings of sundried brick 
or “ pise ” ruins are to be found within this city. The walls were, however, 
composed of these materials, merely the lower courses having been built 
with baked brick. 

inside the walls of any importance is the minaret, a mere 

KXi-DuiStM. fragment about 25 or 30 feet in height. It is surrounded by piles of fallen 
bricks. Octagonal in plan, each side, above the piles of debris, measures 10 
feet. About 26 feet above the present ground level there are traces of a bal- 
cony having projected beyond the sides. Great baked bricks carved and fixed 
in the walls as brackets still retain their positions in places, and above this 
the upper part of the minaret evidently rose in a plain shaft much less in dia- 
meter than that portion below the balcony. In the middle of each face there 
is a semi-circular pilaster or buttress which was carried up to the balcony. 
The latter was reached by a flight of spiral steps which closed the centre of 
the shaft, the first turn of the spiral above ground forming a vaulted 
chamber. 

The following description of this minaret is taken from the record of Sir 
F. Goldsmidt’s Mission of 1872. It will be interesting to refer to, as it shows 




Kui^ijwihI .V; lii'mccil aL tlir ofiicrs nf ilin Sni'vi-y of Imli.i, IfalciitL.i, litlu 

Euined minaret, of tlie great masjid of Zaranj-Uad’AJi. 

(Part III to face page 202.) 
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very clearly the nature of the building to which the minaret belonged, and the SirF. Goidsmidt’s 
progress of delapidation that has gone on since then. “ The most interesting and^ru^L 

ruin still standing is that of a very massive brick-built octagonal shaped generally, 
tower, with excellent mortar, situated at the south-west comer of the town 
walls, iu the neighbourhood of which are the remains of a reservoir with enor- 
mous bricks and a very spacious gateway. This tower has a spiral vaulted 
staircase of 40 steps, about four feet broad, by which we ascended to the top. 

It was probably designed for the Muezzin, and has two rooms inside it. 

Between this minaret and the Safedik mound and Surhdik the members of 
that Mission described the ruins as a vast extent of ground from which crop 
up solid brick foundations of tenements, or on which are strewed detached 
baked bricks of large size and broken specimens of painted tiles and earthen- 
ware of past generations.” 

The minaret stood at the north-east corner of a quadrangle, around which 
there were nells or chambers. The centre of the court Lj now a hollow silted 
up, and the remains of walls and piles of bricks which surround it form a bank 
some 8 or 10 feet high. Immediately to the north of the minaret there are 
high mounds of brick debris. The massive gateway and reservoir can no longer 
be traced. 

The fragments of pottery are of the most varied description. Among Pottery strewn 
the ordinary kinds of glazed earthenware are to be found pieces 
coarse porcelain and earthenware covered with a white glaze and bearing a 
floral or scroll design in blue of not a bad colour. Ordinary red earthenware 
is most abundant, and among those fragments of finer porcelain are to be 
found covered with a smooth, hard and pale olive coloured glaze, underneath 
which is a white vitreous biscuit. 

There was also a story told of a great well, the shaft of which was lined 
with baked brick, somewhere among the ruins, which, it was said, is full of 
human bones. The position of this well could not be discovered. 

In Sir H. Rawlinson’s most valuable memoir on Seistan there is a list of Istakhri’s list of 
the gates of Zaranj taken from the writings of A1 Istakhri, whose descriptions 
have been copied by later authors. The inner city possessed five gates: 
the outer “ thirteen entrances. The names of the latter commencing from the 
south, and circling round by the east to the north were as follows : — (1) Mina ; 

(2) Jurjan ; (3) Sizak (?) ; (4) Sarak ; (5) Shuib ; (6) Nuh Kih (?) ; (7) Alkam ; 

( 8 ) Nishk, (9) Karkuyieh ; (10) Istris; (11) Ghanjerah; (12) Nustan ; (13) 

Budgeran.” Also in another place that “ the south-eastern gate of Zaranj 
leading to the grain district was called the Bab-et-Te’am.” This was perhaps 
identical with the gate called Shuib, the latter is almost the very word now 
used in Seistan to denote the southerni or lower part of the inhabited country. 

i Sheb-lowBr is usted to denote the souths Sheb-i*Ab — ffouth of a iriver Or canal. Bals upper 
is used for the north Ba]a-i-Ab — ^north of a river or canal. The 'word Push t is so used for the 
north Pusht'i-Kuh-^noith of tbe hills or range — G. P, T, 

2a 
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Identification of 
the gateways and 
other build. ngs ’ 
mentioned by A1 
Istakhri. 


According to the same authority, “ the great buildings in the city were (I) 
the great Mosque at the southern or Fars gate of the inner town ; (2) the 
Court-house in the outer town between the Te’am and the Fars gates ; (3) 
the prison in the inner town near the Mosque ; (4) another Court-house at the 
back of the Mosque near the prison ; (6) between the Te’am and the Fars 
gates, the palaces of Yakub and of Amru, sons of Leis ; and (6) inside the city 
between the Karkuyieh and the Nishk gates, the celebrated citadel called the 
Ark in which was the treasury built by Amru, son of Leis.” Besides a de- 
scription of the bazaars, mosques, hospitals, markets, interior canals and re- 
servoirs, etc., the shapeless gaps which now exist in the ruins of the walls 
that once enclosed the inner town to the south and south-west of the ruined 
minaret, are probably the positions of the old gateways of Te’am and Fars. 
There seems not to be room for doubt, but that the great mounds of Surhdik 
and Safedik are the ruins of the Palaces of Yakub and Amru, sons of Leis. 

There is some confusion, however, between the capital of Seistan and the 
town which was the birthplace of the sons of the coppersmith. The statement 
that at this place there was to be seen the site of the manger of Eustam’s 
charger probably referred to the capital, where still the people of the country 
point to Burj-i-As as the site of the manger of the celebrated Eakhsh, the 
charger which so often bore his master to victory, and which the genius of 
Firdusi has rendered as famous in story as the steed of Alexander the Great 
has been in subsequent ages. 

That the palace of one of the sons of Leis should have been built of sun- 
dried brick or even of pise is not at all surprising. The Seistanis have always 
been celebrated for the way in which thev handled these materials. At the 
present time there are buildings not much more than 200 years old which con- 
tain handsome domed apartments 25 feet square and well built, even though 
they date from a period of decadence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Identification of other ancient remains and sites mentioned, in the itineraries of 

Ihn Rusteh and Al Istakhri. 

For tliis purpose it is again necessary to refer to the two itineraries trans- 
lated and quoted by Sir H. Rawlinson. One is the route from Herat to Zaranj 
taken from the Istakhri, which has already been referred to with respect to 
the positions of Kuring and Basher. The second itinerary describes the route 
from Zaranj to Kala-i-Bist by way of Khash. 

In the first it is stated that having passed Basher (Peshawaran) the travel- Description "of the 
ler will ** pass on the way to Kar Kuyieh by a bridge, the residue of the Hel- 
mand water, 4 farsakhs to Kar Kuyieh and 3 farsakhs to Zaranj.” That 
bridge still exists. It is known as Takht-i-Pul. It stands in its delapidated 
present condition on an alluvial plain surrounded by a fairly thick jungle of 
tall tamarisk. The broken roadway is about 8 feet above the level of the plain. 

There are only two brick-built relics of antiquity outside Bina-i-Kai in Seis- 
tan that still retain some of their original plan and shape. One is the Mil-i- 
Kasamabad, the other is this bridge, and the latter is certainly to all appear- 
ance the older structure. It is very massively built, a great deal more 
material having been used in its construction than was absolutely necessary 
to safely bear the strains of traffic. The architect evidently was not sure of 
his skill. Labour no doubt was abundant and material as well, and in order 
to be perfectly certain of the result he sacrificed appearances. 

In addition to the clumsy strength of this bridge it was not countersunk, 
and the approach at either end must have been an inclined plane, the ascent 
being relieved, perhaps, by the roadway being ramped to meet the slope of 
the bridge. There is no trace of baked bricks having been employed for this 
purpose. 

The bridge has two arches separated by a pier 10 feet in width, the ends V«33oir arches, 
of which project beyond the sides of the bridge to a length of 6 feet, and both 
of the ends of the pier are brought to a point. The waterway of each arch 
is 13 feet and the abutments on either bank of the canal perhaps projected 
1| to 2 feet. These dimensions make the width of the ancient channel or 
river which it must have spanned about 40 feet. The bricks forming the arches 
radiate from a centre as is usual, and the waterways themselves are practically 
intact. The bricks forming the roadway above have been torn up and re- 
moved, leaving barely anything more than the thioknesa of the bricks neees- 
^ry to form the arches. 

The width of tiie roadway must have been fully 22 feet, affording plenty 
of room for laden camels from opposite directions crossing on the bridge. 

2 o2 
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fied by the ruii ed 
bridge, about *012 
of a foot per 
annum. 


There was a parapet which was continued down to the ends of the bridge where 
they ended in an outward curve. These may possibly have been used to 
retain the earthen ramp at either end in its place. Excavations to the founda- 
tions of the bridge give a height of 18j feet from the floor of the latter to the 
crown of the arches above the heaps of debris inside the old waterways. 

AecumuiaHon of This gives an accumulation of silt or sand to a depth of about 12 feet above 

yeaw, £®exempu?^ masonry floor. The depth of water which it spanned must have been not 
less than 8 or 9 feet, and this channel must have been a serious obstacle. The 
great trade route through Seistan passed over this bridge. The merchandise 
in those remote periods was very costly in comparison with its bulk, and any 
accident to a camel which residted in total destruction or damage to its load 
meant perhaps that the profits on the whole venture were at once lost. The 
bridge then was an important and valuable public work ; hence the anxious 
care to make it strong enough. The abutments at either side are heavy 
blocks of masonry. , The cement used is the celebrated Saruj, still very exten- 
sively used in Persia for all works exposed to the action of water. The process 
of preparation at the present day is almost the same as to ingredients and 
process as described by Pedro Texeira in the 16th century. In this particular 
case, the Takht-i-Pul bridge, the thin layers of Saruj between the bricks are 
as hard as the latter. 


Direction or orient- 
ation of the road- 
way over the 
bridge.^ 


Description of 
Karku Shah. 


The roadway over the bridge bears 329 degrees, or 31 degrees west of north. 
In this direction there are a group of mounds, evidently of old buildings, 
around the Ziarat of Shah Ismail about 3 miles beyond the bridge. And as 
the general direction of the trade route must have determined the direction 
of the roadway over the bridge, the route must have entered the Hamun 
area not far from the ancient graveyard close to which the modern hamlet 
of Deh Surkh is situated. In the reverse direction, that is, on the bearing of 
149 degrees, the sight of the prismatic compass intersected the mound of 
Karku, or as it is often called Karku Shah. Prom this place towards Deh 
Surkh there is a low undulation or rise in the ground on which the modern 
village of Burj-i"MirGrul is situated. The trade route followed this rise. From 
a few yards to the east of this bridge a system of old canals ran parallel to the 
old road or track. They pass to the west of Mir Gul and are still traceable by 
their spoil banks, though the latter are very much broken. Along the banks 
of these canals there were a very large number of brick kilns and fragments 
of walls as well, which are the remains of old buildings. 

Karku Shah is the most conspicuous landmark in the district of the Mia n 
Kangi. It is a mound about 30 feet high, above which a splinter of a wall 
rises to the height of 26 feet. The lower part of this wall is built of very large 
baked bricks, and the part above this (which rises about 5 feet above 
ground) was built of either sundried brick or pise. 




Takht-i-Pul (ancient bridge), baked brick & “samj” mortar (9tli-10fch century A.D-). 



Kngmved & prnitrtil at tlae OfBcjtis nl rbe nt India, Culdwct.i, 

Eemains of an ancient building at Zarku Shah» 

(Part m to face page 206.) 
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Upon the summit of the mound is a platform, the lower part of a plinth 
of the ancient building of which the wall was a part. The remains of the walls 
forming the apartments, built of huge baked bricks, stand on a plinth some 
3 or 4 feet in height, the interior of the rooms having been filled up to the Remains of an an- 
level of the bricks with the debris of the decayed superstructure. The whole bmiding, 

. ^ Uid bare by the 

forms the platform, some 80 feet square, lying to the south of the upright people excavating 

fragment of wall. The plinth is formed entirely of baked bricks, and in order 

to make an ornamental design alternate course of bricks have been set up 

on edge, the dividing courses being laid in headers and stretchers. The 

largest sized bricks were used in the main building alone, the baked 

brick largely excavated in its vicinity being of the usual size 6"X12''. 

Judging from the great size of the bricks in the main building, it appears 
to have been built at a very early date, and nowhere else have such large 
bricks been excavated or seen in the other ruins of Seistan.^ 

This mound is 750 feet long by 360 feet in width, and it slopes down- Dimensions and 
wards to the ground towards the south-east. Along the north-west foot of 
the mound there are still left signs of towers and bastions of pise ” or sun- 
dried brick which were without doubt a part of a fortification which once 
encircled the buildings that form the mound. 

The whole of the country around Karku Shah has been subjected to the Character of the 
inroads of floods. On every side there are old channels scoured by the water. round the 

Dense thickets of tamarisk, some 25 feet high and more, flourish on the alluvial 
soil ^nd render it not at all an easy matter to detect the existence of ruins. 

Immediately to the north of the great mound there are a line of low mounds 
which look like the remains of a wall, but which can be traced only for a short 
distance. Between them and the former there are several tumuli or mounds 
composed of baked bricks, thickly coated with nitre. These are ruins of larger 
buildings which have not been concealed as yet by silt deposits. To the east of 
the central mounds there are other ruins, one of which was evidently a mauso- 
leum. To the south of the central mound there are the remains of a building 
which may have been either a mausoleum or a gatehouse, and on each side 
of this there are low water-worn mounds which may perhaps be the remains 
of a wall. These ruins are about J niile from the central mound. 

Hidden away among the jungle are mounds of brick, white with a coating Remains of a town 
of nitre, the remains of large sized buildings. About 3 miles to the east of 
Karku, there is still to be seen the remains of a small out-lying fort, or defensive 
post, a place of refuge, or the residence of some person of consequence, and a 
outpost of Karku Shah. It is called the Kala Tapa or fort mound, ” and it 
consists of an outer line of defences with a small keep or citadel nearer the 
north-west face. The jungle hides many more remains for which there was 
not time to make a search. 


1 They were 30'^xl4'’‘' and about 4^ thick — rough measurement. 
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There is no doubt that the mound at Karku (or Karku Shah) represents 
the citadel of a town, which in olden days was the centre of a thickly populated 
little district. The settlement (as seemed to have been the case generally in 
Seistan) was no doubt composed of isolated manor houses and cultivators’ 
homesteads, and at certain localities fortified centres existed to which the in- 
habitants could fly for safety on occasions of war and invasion. The vestiges 
of the former prosperity of this district are very few, and it will not be long 
perhaps before they fade away altogether in this part of Seistan. Elarku 
seems to have been the furthest place in the direction of the Hamun where 
there were pernoanent habitations. Beyond it, that is to the north and south- 
west, there could not have been many settlements containing large buildings, 
for of these only two or three mounds have been found to exist and the lands 
doubtediy the site in this direction were either cultivated from Karku — ^the agriculturists living 
^ temporary dwellings, or they were in the hands of gratiers. There can 
of thePyrfflumat be no doubt that the ruins in and around Karku (or Karku Shah)^ axe those 
this place. Karkuyieh of the Istakhri, where in pre-Islamitic times there existed, ac- 

cording the Mas’udi, the third most ancient of the fire temples of Persia. The 
name has come down to us through all the many intervening centuries with- 
out sufiering any change at all. In Sir Henry Rawlinson’s memoir is the 
following translation from the work of the Kasvini,^ a later author than Istak- 
hri ; “ Karkuyieh is an ancient city of Seistan where there are two lofty cu- 
polas about a mile apart, and each surmounted by a horn which resembles the 
horns of a bull. They axe reported to belong to the age of Eustam and have 
remained from that time to the present as objects of wonder. And beneath 
the two cupolas is a fire temple of the Magi, which would seem to show that the 
king had built near his dwelling place a temple where he might worship. 
The fire of this Pyroeum has never been extinguished, for the servitors who are 
told, off to the duty of keeping up the flame, sit down at the distance of 20 
cubits from the fire, and covering their mouth and breath, take with silver 
tongs bits of tamarisk wood of the ske of a span, and when the flame 
languishes and threatens to be extinguished, throw them upon the fire stick 
after stick ; and this I^ceum is one of the most celebrated of all the temples 
of the Magi.” Purther on it is stated that Mas’udi assigned the founda- 
tions of the temple to Bahman, son of Isfandiar, whose warlike exploits in 
Seistan are famous in story. 

Theanomtbuiid- Kurku IS without doubt the site of that ancient Pyroeum — perhaps the 
babiy the temple?^ plinth and Walls that are laid bare on the summit of the mound may have 

1 The wo.d Shah is a term of respect applied to holy meia much as the vord “ feverend ’’ is used 
by ^Europeans. There are two ancieut sites in Seistan, to the names of which this suffix is attached : 
om h Kirkm, and the other is the ruiaed and submerged town of Sawari Shah. There is also a Zia- 
Tat oTerlookirjg the sheet of water which covers the latter, dedicated to Sawari -ShSh. 

2 He is be1i<-ved to have compiled or finished his work in 1275 A..D. (The lands of the eastern 
CalipTi9:ie : Guy Les^range). 
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themselves supported that temple. The name at any rate is applied exclusive- 
ly to the mounds and the ruins on its summit where the fragments of wall as 
yet stands. And there is every probability that some lingering tradition 
of its having been holy ground at a remote period of the history of Seistan 
may have caused the place to be held in respect and spoken of in corresponding 
terms. 1 

Seistan was the refuge of the Kharijis who settled in the country in The life of a Khari 
great numbers, and the history of Islam contains frequent references to dis- of a 

turbances in Seistan caused by some fanatical leader of that sect rebelling 
against the authority of the religious head of Islam, both with reference to 
his spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The translation made by Sic Henry 
Eawlinson from oriental authors contains a strange reference to this sect as 
being weavers of cloth. This is a touch of local colour which even at this dis- 
tance of time retains its distinctive efiect, and it is a point which evidently 
struck the persons from whom ancient authors obtained their information . It 
is a very striking feature in Seistani villages at the present day where groups of 
men may be seen busily engaged in weaving the narrow coarse cloth of the 
country. A place is set apart for this, and there, on the leeward side of a 
high garden wall, a slight shelter from the sun is constructed under which 
there are shallow pits sunk where the weavers take their seats, 
the weft of the piece of cloth upon which they work being attached to a peg 
some 60 or 80 feet beyond the booths, a cross bar being used to keep the 
threads apart. Sometimes parties of as many as a dozen men may be seen 
engaged in this work, and a hum of conversation goes on as they ply their 
shuttles. After a time the process must become mechanical, and demand 
but the smallest amount of attention. The close association of the workers 
favours conversation, and it is very easy to imagine how the fierce sectarians 
of ancient Seistan, as they sat at work, could have discussed the religious 
and political shortcomings of any ruler who had made himself obnoxious 
to them. Karkuyieh was the seat of a Khariji community, who followed 
the profession of hand-loom weavers. 

The itinerary of Ibn-i-Eusteh has also been noticed in reference to the The routes across 
sites of Kurun and Juwein. The tutins landed travellers at Hisanik on 
southern edge of the Hamun. From Hisanik there was evidently a direct 
road to Zaranj, which did not pass through the district of Karkuyieh. Hisa- 
nik, therefore, was probably situated at the head of the Chung-i-Chaharshahr, 
or perhaps still further east. The road to Zaranj from either of those points 
at the present day leaves Karku on the right. 


It 13 highly probable that the peculiar respect mth which the ruins of KSrku ShSh aiw? Sawari 
Shah are spoken of, and they are also regarded as dating from most ancient time.?, is du>* to there 
having existed in the pre-Islamitic period fire temples at both the sites. 
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istakhri itinerary The secoad itiaerary from Zaraaj (or Sejestaa) to Bist is givea by the 
Istakhri. Sir Heary Rawliasoa translates it as follows ; — 

(1) “ Zanbtik (a very doubtful name),” 

(2) “ Suruwar, a large royal village.” 

(3) “Haruri, a flourishing place ; in this stage you cross the Nishk river by an 

arched bridge of brick.” 

(4) “ Dehak, halt at the Robat ; desert from here.” 

(6 to 8) “ Robats, posts or caravansarais,” named in the itinerary, but it is not 
necessary to repeat the list of them here. 

(9) “ Bist ; all desert from Robat-i-Dehak to within one farsakh of Bist.” 

Identification of The story of the building of Chakaasur gives us the information that the 

si^tiOT of°ch&- which it stands was known as Dik-i-Surh. This may mean the 

ansor and its mod- mound of Sur, or merely the “ Red mound.” 
ei-n history. 

But Chakansur is said to have been in existence for very many centuries. 
It was in the hands of a family who possessed the hereditary title of Mir, 
and the family was known as the Mir-i-Arab, or Mir Arab. Jan Beg, the 
cadet of the House of Chagai who emigrated into Seistan, promised allegiance 
to the Mirs of Chakansur. TheSanjarani paid grazing dues for the privilege 
of pasturing his flocks on the lands belonging to that family. In course of 
a generation the Sanjarani Chief got possession oi the Ark by stratagem, 
having married the daughter of the Mir of his day. Seistan had been drained 
so often of treasure and of human blood that all the old families were in a 
condition of instability, and in order to maintain some condition of equili- 
brium, they willingly allied themselves to any Chief of Baluchis who could 
muster a tail of armed men. After being dispossessed of their property the 
Mir-i-Acab fanaily of Chakansur fell upon evil days. The last known repre- 
sentative of the ancient family was a pensioner on the bounty of the late Mir 
Abbas Kaiani, and lived in Jallalabad. After this place was abandoned that 
person took refuge in the hamlet of Margo, in the Mian Kangi. He still 
lives, it is said, but has fallen into a state of dotage. A family existing in 
obscurity in Chakansur claim to be the ancient Mirs of that place, but they are 
not regarded as being of true descent. Chakansur may be the royal village of 
Ruruwar. There are wide and fertile lands around it which in olden times 
were irrigated, and the signs of the ancient canals still are both numerous 
and distinct. But although there are many other sites as old as Chakansur, 
there are none that command anything like the same acreage of cultivated 
soil. If there is no water in the Ashinak, Chakansur by the direct road or 
even by way of Kala-i-Kang is not more than 18 miles from Nad Ali, but if 
the water is out between those two places, it is necessary to turn the southern 
end of the basin which increases the distance to about 26 miles. Or the place 
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Suruwar may also have occupied the ancient site about 6 miles to the east of 
Chakansur which is oow called Irindas.^ 

The ioxirth stage was the post or caxavansarai at Dehak. The present Identification of 
. village of Khash is about 50 miles from Chakansur, so that it could easily Harm' 

reached from the latter in two stages.^ 

The intermediate stage was Haruri. This is undoubtedly the place 
called, at the present day, Aleli. The substitution of 1 for r being by no 
means uncommon. This direct road from Chakansur to Bist is still well 
known and used by those who need to travel quickly. 

With reference to Aleli, Connolly mentions the fact that it was at this 
point that the road to Khash town from Chakansur crosses the Khash river 
and that it was known as Gudar or Guzar-i-Khash — ^both the name and the 
necessity for crossing the river at this point exist at this present day, and 
Connolly also heard of the tradition regarding a bridge over the Khash river 
at or close to the modern site of Aleli. 

There remains another identification with which we will close this chapter, identification of 
It is the town or city which was the home of the coppersmith Leis and his sons i^^eS°^re- 
who formed the Sufiari dynasty of Princes. This town was named Karnein. observa- 

** ulOUSi 

According to Sir Henry Eawlinson, -who states that in the printed edition of 
Beladheri it is written Kariyetein, the editor of the text, M. De Goeje, consi- 
dered this name (Kariyetein) to be different from that of Karnein, whence 
sprung the SufiEarians. In the Arabic character the difference between the 
two names lies in the number and position of the dots which represent the 
letters t and y and n. Kariyetein, the two villages — or towns, also makes sense, 
whereas Karnein — the two horns (or conjunctions), makes no sense. The mis- 
take could very easily have been made by a weaksighted and not very pains- 
taking copyist, or from using a badly written or a mutilated original ; and 
once it was perpetrated it would be passed on, and be accepted by subsequent 
copyists. Tie word Karnein also would be regarded with favour by these 
persons, because in their minds it would associate the locality with the tra- 
dition of the Two Horned Alexander, Sikander Zul Karnein — one of the fabu- 
lous heroes of antiquity, whose exploits are based on a legendary knowledge 
of the Macedonian sovereign’s famous campaigns in the Bast. Kariyetein, the 
two towns, was at first believed by me to have been the city whose ruins have 
been described at Nad Ali, especially as here also was one of the famous 
“ Mangers ” of Rustam’s charger. In all the notices of the city which was the 
home of the Suffarians it is noted that the remains of the manger of Rustam’s 
horse used to be pointed out close to that place. It would have not been 
unreasonable to suppose that the family of Leis the coppersmith dwelt at the 

1 There is a lofty mound — or Tell, at Irindas, formed probably by the ruins of an ancient fortaiiee, 

2 There is a viJlag© or township of Dehak in the Khash District. — G. P. T, 

h2 
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capital, wliere tlie outer aad inner cities each, girt with a protecting wall 
might well have heen known as the two towns. But there are definite state- 
ments regarding the position of the latter which at once shows that the birth- 
place of the SufEarians was not the capital. 

PcsitionofKari- Turning to Sir Henry Eawlinson’s Memoir on Seistan the following 

t^otw allusions to Kamein are to be found by means of which the position of the 

town can be determined:— " Yakut (1225 A. D.) in voce Karnein, says ‘ it 
" ‘is a village in the district of Nishk, in the Province of Sistan. Ahmad 
‘‘ ‘ ibn Sahal al Balkhi reports that it is a small town with dependent villages 
" ‘ and district, one stage from Sistan, to the left of the road leading to Bist ; 
" ‘ and distant 2 farsakhs from Suruwar.’ * * Istakhii, and Ibn-Haukal (978 
“ A. D), have the very same words that are quoted from Al Balkhi by Yakut. 


" In the same way Beladheri says, page 394, that ‘Eabi crossed the Sina 
“ ‘ End from Zaranj and came to Karnein, where the traces are to be seen of 
" ‘the manger of Eustam’s horse’ — again— Istakhri says, with respect to 
‘‘position, ‘that Khash is one stage from Karnein and a farsakh to the left of 
" ' the road leading from Zaranj to Bist ; also that Parah is two stages from 
" ‘Karnein, the in tenhediate stage being Jizeh ***.’’ The manuscripts 
" however vary much as to these distances, and the numbers are therefore 
‘‘ not much to be depended on.” 


The neighbouring 
ruined to^wns of 
Post-i-Gau and 


Suruwar we have seen was either the site on which Chakansur stand or 
Irindas, and from either of these sites Post-i-Gau and Ghapu are distant about 

cLpu, undoubted- 8 miles, w hil e both these groups of ruins are situated in the district of Nishk 

KarlyeteSf and to the left of the route to Khash now in use— which has been identified ; 

and the name of which still exists-. Horsemen carrying despatches reach Parah 
in two days from Chakansur, and the name Jizeh still exists on the direct 
route between these places. Post-i-Gau and Chapu are therefore practically 
the same distance (measured in stages) from Parah, and as the direct route 
crosses a waterless plain, caravans also would cross it as rapidly as possible 
and would thus also make Parah on the second day. Khash however is fully 
50 miles from either Post-i-Gau or Chapu, and in this direction the distance 
(in stages) is too long, unless the district of Khash is meant, for the boundary 
of this district is still a little above Kadah and the latter is a short march 
from Chapu." The statement that Eabi crossed the Sina Eud on his march 
from Zaranj to Karnein is also, in accordance wdth what can be gathered at 
this interval of time as to the position of the Helmand and its partially 
deserted branch at that period. 

These indications point to the ruins of Post-i-Gau and Chapu as being the 
two towns which may claim to have been the home of Leis the coppersmith. 
Better evidence than that which has been offered cannot ever be expected to 
be forthcoming, and the strong presumption in favour of Post-i-Gau datino- 
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back to a remote antiquity tends to confirm tbe conclusion as to it and Cbapu 
being tke sites once upon a time known as the “ two towns ” or Kariyetein. 

With regard to the remains of the manger of Rustam’s charger — the Dakh- 
ma on the lofty promontory some 3 miles east of the ruins of Chapu, after- Rustam’s charger, 
wards converted into a watch tower and. place for a beacon, may very well 
have been the akhur or manger even then regarded as having been built for 
the use of the celebrated steed. The remains of the tower of silence on this 
bluff would have been clearly visible from either Post-i-Gau or Chapu — I have 
seen it with my unaided vision from the mounds at Nad Ali. 

The ruins which lie close to those of Post-i-Gau show that this town was 
surrounded by dependent villages, agreeing closely with the description of 
the place recorded by A1 Balkhi. 

In conclusion it may be stated that Chakansur is still regarded as one 
stage from Njad Ali and the ruins of Post-i-Gau, which begin at about 5 miles 
from Chakansur, and would therefore also be one stage from Zaranj— espe- 
cially if the country between was full of small villages as the ruins show it to 
have been. 


2h2 



CHAPTER IX. 


Se:*st?.n tife resort 
of merchants, 
bound from the 
Persian Gulf to 
Herat, 


Best oration of the 
Trade Boute by 
the first Saljuk 
Buler of Hirman, 
after ravages of 
the Ghazz. 


facilities for the 
passage of Cara- 
vans, 


The ancient trade routes connecting Seistan with the Persian Gulf and the 
countries to the North, West and East. 

At the period when. Zaranj was the capital of Seistan, that city must 
have witnessed a brisk trade carried on by the caravans that passed to and 
from the Perisan Gulf and Herat, and in a lesser degree between Kandahar 
on the east and Yazd on the west. The people of Seistan must have bene- 
fitedby the passing of caravans and profited by the intercourse with countries 
richer and more civilized than it was. Owing to its position, surrounded on 
all sides by deserts or semi-deserted tracts Seistan lay in the direct track of 
merchants, and its capital must have been a house of call for traders from 
remote countries. 

From the ports of Tiz, or Siraf, or from Hormuz in later times, the great 
trade route passed through Jiruft and Began, and thence to Bam where the 
caravans probably rested before they attempted the passage across the 
semi-deserted tract that intervened before they could reach the fertile lands 
watered by the Helmand. The importance of this route can be estimated by 
the efforts made to restore it in the 12th century of our ers, by the first Saljuk 
ruler of Kirman— Kaward Shah ; after that the country had been ravaged 
by the hordes of the barbarous Ghazz. At this period the pass on the route 
from Seistan to Bam, now named the Darband-i-Nadiri, was the boundary 
of Seistan in this direction. 

Kaward Shah built caravansarais and out-posts to safeguard the pro- 
gress of camel trains loaded with merchandise. He sunk wells, dug karezes 
to supply travellers with water. Then in addition he constructed lofty 
minarets to serve as land marks, and in order to further insure that travellers 
should run no risk of losing their way in darkness of night or in bad weather 
the trade route was marked by masonry pillars of the height of a man, so 
placed as to be mutually visible. In the pass alluded to he built a gateway 
of masonry and put up gates which was held by an outpost of troops in order 
to prevent irruptions of marauding bands from Seistan. This work was 
styled Darband-i-Seistan — the gate of Seistan— and it marked the boundary 
between his dominions and those of the Bulers of Seistan. To the north-west 
of this pass there were doubtless similar facilities for the comfort of travellers 
and merchants up to the capital of Seistan, the great City of Zaranj. The 
historian of the Saljuk Bulers of Kicman ascribes all these works to Kaward 
Shah, but there can hardly be a doubt that in many cases he must have re- 
stored earlier buildings, wells and Itarezes constructed in those earlier days 
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wken tke power of the Caliplis was felt in tkese outlying districts of their 
Empire. 

At the present time across the wide plains to the north-west of Bam, the Ewnsof the-e 

f 1 n T 1 -n 1 • buildings still 

remains of the works restored or constructed by the Saljuk Kuler are still to visible between 

he met with, and form a melancholy contrast with the impotence of the Seistan. 

modern rulers of the country and their neglect to maintain these useful and 

important structures. When the telegraph line was in contemplation, which 

now links Seistan with Kirman, many of the ancient wells along this route 

from Bam to Seistan were cleaned and were found to contain water and were 

once more rendered of service to the needs of man. These wells were lined 

with masonry, and the latter was found to be still in good repair after having 

been neglected for centuries. Kaward Shah and his far-sighted policy has 

faded from the minds of the people, and the handiwork of this benevolent 

ruler is attributed to Nadir Shah who used this route in the 18th century on 

his march to Kandahar. Eaint traces of the masonry pillars which marked 

the route in Seistan were discovered by me, and these have been alluded to. 

The itineraries of the Istakhri and Ibn Rusteh contain information itineraries of Ai 
regarding the trade route from Seistan to Herat which is of value, and both can'be'^” 
these narratives are almost as true now as they were at the time when they traced, 
were compiled, and contain details which stamp their record as having been 
drawn up from reliable information. 

Both Istakhri and Ibn Rusteh state that there were sixteen stages from Number of steges 
Herat to Zara fij, though the names of stages differ. At the 6th stage from 
Herat travellers entered Seistan territory according to the first named 
author and both mention Juwein as the 13th stage from Herat. The town 
which is now the capital of the Hokat is therefore a place of considerable 
antiquity. Across the river stands the fortress of Lash, also famous in times 
past for its great strength. It is mentioned in history as the fortress of Uk. 

The defence made by the garrison of this place against the Moghol troops of 
Cbingiz Khan has already been described, but in the early part of the 16th 
century Lash again held out against the forces of Shah Rukh, son of Tamerlane. 

At this time the fort is mentioned as being in the possession of the Sigzis, 

who acquitted themselves manfully in its defence. It seemingly held out 

successfully against all attacks, and the besiegers were compelled to drive 

galleries under the walls until the mines reached the wells on which garrison 

depended for water. These efforts were successful, and the water being cut The Fortress of Uk- 

ofE the defenders were compelled to yield the fortress. The caves which are 

mentioned by Connolly as existing at the foot of the cliffs on which the fortress 

stands, in 1839, are probably the entrances of Shah Rukh’s mines, and the 

fissures on the eastern face of the bluff which in his opinion threatened the 

stability of the walls in this direction were perhaps due to the partial 
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Ba sher-Pesha war- 
an. 


Identification of 
Kuring or K%un. 


subsidence of the strata owing to the galleries which penetrated to the wells 
■within the works of the fort. As the cliff on which Lash stands is about 200 
feet in height above the river bed and the ground at their feet on the south, 
these wells must have been of very great depth and the task of raising water 
to their mouths must have been one of very great labour. 

Basher, or Kuring, the next stage on the road to Zaranj, can also be 
identified. The former is the group of ruins that are known at the present 
day as Peshawaran. At one time there was a town of some size here, and part 
of the south-west walls can be recognised. These ruins are however of re- 
cent date ; but within the perimeter of the modern town there is an ancient 
mound which may have been composed of the debris of ancient Basher. To 
the north of the latter is a shrine dedicated to Mir Ikbal, who very probably 
was the holy person despatched by Malik Kutb-ud-din of Seistan to carry his 
defiance to the Rnler of Herat, when the latter invaded Seistan, in the 
latter part of the 14th century. The to'wn of Peshawaran and the ruins that 
are such a prominent feature in the Hokat at the present time date probably 
from the 16th century or may be as late as the 17th century. The group of 
ruins called Kol Marut are also assignable to the same period. Both these 
groups of ruins were examined by Bellew in 1872, but the latter did not visit 
the ruins of a fine Masjid among the ruins of Peshawaran. 

Kuring was about four miles further to the south, and the name in a 
corrupted form still exists. There are five mounds of considerable size, 
named Masjidak, Tapa-i-Shagalak and Kharan which are evidently remains 
of forts. These mounds vstand on the brink of the Hamun of Seistan, and 
o'wing to the damp they are coated with a thick outcrop of saline matter. 
Between them there are very many remains of canals and srualler mounds. 
The mound of Kharan owes its name, according to the modern inhabitants 
of the adjoining districts, to the fact that somebody’s donkeys were drowned 
there or died there, or because some one else’s sisters lived there. These 
people have never heard of the existence of Kuring — or according to other 
authors Kurun, — and when pressed to account for the existence of the name 
Khhran, they took refuge behind the puerile statement alluded to rather than 
own their ignorance. Ibn Rusteh mentions that at Juwein a river was crossed 
which must have been the Farah Rud ; and that at Kuring also there was 
running water. One of the mouths by which the Farah Rud discharged into 
the Hamun passes through the ruins, and at the present day at times water 
from that river flows down the abandoned channel. The canals, the ruins 
of which have been alluded to, also took off from the Farah Rud and Kuring 
was thus supplied with flowing water from that river. Yakut thus alludes 
to this place which he calls Kurun according to some authorities. It is a 
pleasant and flourishing place, the inhabitants of which were all Khariji 
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weavers. According to Ibn Rusteh, Kuring was the birthplace of Abu 
Auf, a Khariji leader, who evidently was famous, but of whom no mention 
survives in history. 

In the Hokat we discovered two bridges crossing fairly large irrigation Routes of ai 
channels, both of these structures being well built of baked brick. They were ^R^^ehTonfirn-ed 


evidently of a much recent date to the bridge at Takht-i-Pul. Both -were discovery of 

arclied bridges of 

skilfully constructed' without superfluous material such as we found in the baked brick. 


last named structure and both were countersunk, so that the arch of the 


bridge was level with the approaches at either end. One of these bridges, and 
evidently the older of the two, was at Kol Marut. It is in the direct line from 
Juwein to Kuring and must have been made for' the convenience of traders 
on the ancient trade route. The other bridge lay to the east and carried 
a road from Kuring that went towards the east, perhaps the alternative route 
mentioned by Ibn Rusteh. Kuring is 20 miles south of Juwein and is a 
district containing perhaps 20 square miles coveted with ancient mounds 
some of which, especially one facing Kol Marut, are of considerable area. It 
stood on the brink of the Hamun and thus was eminently suited for a halting 
place when water was in that part of the lake, as goods could be at once put 
on the tutins. Ror this very reason however Kuring was never re-occupied 
in recent times as Basher has been. It lay below the highest flood level of 
the lake, and when the latter is full water even now surrounds many of the 
time-worn mounds. What may be called the coast line of the Hokat, the 
limit beyond which the water did not encroach in 1885, is about one mile to 
the north of the greater part of the remains which define the position of this 
Khariji settlement of the 10th. century A.D. 

The Hokat is in the hands of ^the Sakzi Afghans, usually called (but notTlieSatefeofthe 
by themselves) Ishakzai.- Their chief resides at Juwein, the headquarters of 
the district. 


An ancient trade route connected the towns of Juwein and Neh. From Trade Route 
the latter access to Kain and onwards to Yazd was by the desert route ^cover^d re- 
which as far as the former traversed the valleys of the southern portion of the mains, 
Kuhistan — ^the home of the eastern and less known division of the sect of 


the Ismailians or Assassins, This road is now only used by migratory Baluch 
tribes. It passes close to the head of the Hamun-i-Sawari, and about half a 
mile from the shore -of the latter are the faint traces of a tower (of course now 
called Nadir Shah’s tower) once undoubtedly a post or stage on the road, 
about 20 miles from Juwein (and about 16 from the village of Laftan) which 
was probably the first stage from Juwein on the Neh road. Where the latter 
crosses the plateau, which terminates in the Safed Klim headland overlooking 
the Hamun, the path is still’ well marked, ascending by weU graded ascent on 
the east, and similarly descending.on the west to the ruined tower. From this 
point the route made straight for the Tabar Kan Pass, crossing the northern 
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prolongation of tlie range distinguished by the peaks named the Male 
and Female Antelope. The pass owes its name to the fact that it had been 
cut down to a depth of 20 or 26 feet, through hard rock, in order to make the 
gradient easier for laden camels — hence Tabar Kan or the “ Axehewn ” pass. 
To the east of the pass in the valley Tabasain and Zainulabad are situated ; 
and on the side of this ancient road there are the remains of an artificial 
reservoir and of a tower marking a stage or halting place. This was the 
road which Minhaj-us-Saraj, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, used when he 
visited the chieftains of the Ismailian sect at the beginning of the 13th century 
— ^at the bidding of Nial-Tigin who had seized the government of Seistan. 

The trade route from Zaranj to Bist, by way of Khash and Khisht, 
has been alluded to in several places in earlier chapters ; there is no need 
therefore to allude to it here. Before however we bring this chapter to an 
end a short description of Kadah will, perhaps, be not uninteresting. The 
district of that name is the last district of Seistan on the way to Khash. It 
was till not very long ago in the possession of a family who traced their de- 
scent back to the early ages of Islam. The dagger with which the mis<ireant 
Shimir is believed to have slain the holy Imam at Karbala was believed to 
have been handed down in this family. The Arbabs of Eladah, the Mir Arab 
family of Chakansur, and the Mirs of Seistan (the Iskil family) are supposed 
to have contributed 80 warriors who took part in that unhallowed war against 
the progeny of Ali. The two first named famihes are extinct and the Mirs 
of Seistan labour under a curse. None of this family may be interred in a 
cemetery with orthodox followers of Islam, for the earth is said to reject 
their unhallowed remains, and they must therefore bury their dead apart 
from true believers ! Fema’e members of this family labour under other 
bodily defects ! 

The site of Bina-i-Kai, or Nad .4Ji, fulfils all the conditions of those 
itineraries without difficulty. The discovery of the ancient site of Nishk, 
however, puts the fact of Nad Ali being the ancient capital of the country 
beyond a doubt. 

There is Zahidan of course. There are many points of similarity between 
the architecture of Zahidmi and of Nad AH. But there can be no doubt that 
the former is of very much later date than the latter. In a timberless country 
Hke Seistan the style of architecture cannot vary to any considerable extent. 
Judging from the oldest ruins there is no striking change in the buildings of 
the present day, as far as design and construction are concerned ; only in 

carrying out the latter, careless workmanship is very palpable in the more 
recent buildings. 

The Other places and geograpHcal details by the various writers who 
have dealt with Seistan at once fall into what is known to be their probable 

pioperrelationtoNad Ali. ^ 



CHAPTER X. 


Desofiftion of ZdJiiddn. 

Tke rains of Zahidan are 'well known. Altkough tke extent of the rains Situation of Zfhi 
is not nearly as large as some persons have reported them to be, they are yet 
considerable. The place is said to have been the capital of Seistan to whi, h 
Timur laid siege, and which he destroyed. The rains owe their preservation 
to the site they occupy on a Lurg [i.e., ridge) of white hard clay which has 
saved them from the fate which befell the remains of Bina-i-Kai, when the 
Helmand broke through this place. The sand has been merciful to these frail 
remains of the past glory of Seistan and has sheltered them from the ravages 
of the wind. The state of the city wall of Zahidan shows how the effects of 
the wind can be modified by the position of the objects exposed to its fury. 

The north and south walla of Zahidan have practically ceased to exist ; a 

hne of mounds marks their position and direction. The walls to the east 

and west are in somewhat better condition, and their continuity is well 

preserved. The city is almost a rectangle, and its length is almost double 

its width : and it is placed in the direction from which the wind blows. The 

south-east and south-west angles of the rectangle are curtailed, and the 

reason for destroying the symmetry of the plan is not obvious. The great 

citadel with its triple line of defences occupies a position a little above the 

line that would divide the city into two equal parts. The bazar and a small 

towm occupied a position abreast of the fort and separated from the latter 

by the outer moat. The remainder of the area included within the city 

walls was devoted to gardens and cultivation among which the chief men of 

the country had their town residences. This vacant space was necessary 

to allow of the people of the country taking refuge within the outer walls 

which the manhood of the country could defend while their families found 

shelter behind them. There were four gates, one in each face, and two gates 

to the fortress, both of the latter well protected by flanking towers ; and 

roomy gatehouses or guard-rooms above, which with the towers would have 

held 200 to 300 men, whose duty it was exclusively to guard the entrance. Fortifications of 

Within the gate there were traverses built to force an enemy who might ™muraP’ 

penetrate into the fort after having overpowered the defenders of the gate, Palaces. 

to remain under fire as long as possible. In the north-west corner of the 

citadel there stood the palace where the Princes of Seistan dwelt. The 

dwellings within the two outer hues of defences of the citadel formed the 

precincts of the palace. Bteyond the north-western wall of the town, and 

distant a quarter of a mile from it, there are the ruins of an extra-mural 

palace. This was situated in a garden, surrounded by a wall guarded by 
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towers at skort intervals. This enclosure was almost a square, its width 
from east to west being about 1,000 feet while its other dimension was a little 
less. Within this enclosure the remaius of the palaces are yet standing. 
Each face of the garden wall possessed a gate ; but the maiu entrance seemed 
to have been in the east wall where a handsome double storied building formed 
the gatehouse. In this building there were several handsome apartments. 
None to compare in size with the apartments of the palaces, but still suffi- 
ciently large to have been commodious and pleasant retreats. 

The palaces show quite a modem standard of comfort to have been 
attained in the interior arrangement, a central lofty hall of audience reach- 
ing to the domed roof, with smaller apartments around it on two floors. In 
the larger of the two palaces the western end of the hall ends in a bay. This 
was probably done, because the Prince, and bis nobles-in-waiting, could turn 
their faces towards that direction at the stated times of prayer, and perform 
their devotions. A staircase placed on the outside of the larger palace gave 
access to the upper story. Offices for the menials were arranged in rear of 
this palace ; just as in India they are arranged out of sight, behind an Euro- 
pean dwelling. In fact the whole arrangement of the palace shows an al- 
most modem appreciation of comfort and order. 

In the fortress palace, or the citadel, within the town comfort, of course, 
had been sacrificed to considerations of defence. The whole is now in a state 
of ruin and only two domed rooms at the top of two lofty towers remain 
intact or nearly so. These are octagonal and 8 feet in diameter, each face 
having a window looking out over the country outside, above which there was 
an arched recess. The interior had been finished with stucco and plastered, 
and in one of the octagonal sides the window was replaced by a tiny fireplace 
with a chimney leading through the wall and having an exit on the side of the 
dome. These chambers must be 50 feet above the ground below, even in the 
present delapidated condition of the towers, the debris from which has formed 
a great heap at their foot. The citadel was most massively built. Tbe 
bastions of its outer defences were built of pise with a thick skin of unbaked 
brick over the pise. Baked brick also was largely used for the lower portions 
of the walls, the harder material extending a long way above ground. The 
cores of archways were aU formed with baked brick above and behind which 
were massive piles of pise. The town walls were constructed on the same 
principle ; but they lacked the massive strength of the citadel and its out- 
wOTks ; and they have consequently not worn as well as the latter. 

Zahidan. was watered by canals as the river was nowhere near it. The 
large canals, of which there were three, can be followed up for several miles^ 
and the water was distributed in smaU cuts through the city : the gardens 
and cultivated lands. The environs of the city consisted of walled gardens 
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extending about half a mile perhaps on either side. On the east side of the Environs of zshi- 

city there are signs of gardens still visible where the sand has preserved them*^^®' 

from being obliterated by cultivation. This part of the ground also seems to 

be a trifle above the command of the modern watercourses. Whatever may 

have been the reason for it, the traces of old garden enclosures, houses and 

canals have not been erased in this direction. On the west the plough has 

passed over the face of the country and all signs have been effaced. The 

ruins also are being placed under crops; small pieces of ground between the 

mounds are ploughed and irrigated ; and as the citadel and mounds within 

the city wall abound in baked bricks they are freely drawn upon for building 

material. To the north there is the extra-mural palace ; and there are other 

ruins to the east and north-east of it which may be those of garden-houses 

similarly enclosed within walls, forming in their day pleasant resorts. To 

the north-west of the palace beyond the walls, the most conspicuous remains 

are those of a Masjid, and close to it of a reservoir covered with a domed roof Masjid, Reservoir 

which of course has fallen in. A great canal passed to the west of these re- 

mains and trended away to the north-west. This canal is fringed with heaps 

of bricks and mounds where houses at one time stood close to its banks. 

Immediately to the north of the extra-mural palace there is a maidan that 
extends for almost a quarter of a square mile, and right up to the Masjid. 

This plain is covered with gravel and does not appear to have ever been built 
upon. Canals pass to the east and west of it, and there seems to be no doubt 
that it was the maidan of Zahidan where the prayers of the Id that follows 
the Ramzan were held, also other functions which needed an open space. 

Beyond this space towards the north-west the country was covered with 
homesteads ; the site of the latter being marked by piles of baked bricks. 

The plinths of even the more humble class of dwellings were apparently 
always made of baked bricks and the latter are aU that mark the sites, be- 
cause as these plin,ths get broken up their material forms heaps and mounds 
of bricks. These dwellings extended for miles. Up to and around the great 
minaret and beyond it ruins of humble dwellings and groups of more preten- 
tious mansions extend for miles following the course of ancient canals until Outlying ruins— 
the area is reached which is affected by the annual floods. To the west of 
the modern and prosperous villages of Bolai, there stand the ruins of an old 
square fort, built of baked bricks and said by the people to have been the site 
of an older village of Bolai which had existed at the time of Timur’s invasion 
and had been destroyed by his troops. To the south and south-east of 
Zahidan the face of the country is scoured and torn to such an extent by the 
violence of the wind that all traces of ancient times have been erased, with 
the exception of old canals, and even these have been so broken and inter- 
rupted that it is impossible to distinguish them from the torn surface of the 
ground. ■ Moreover, in this direction there are sand dunes piled over the wind 

2i2 
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scours, and beyond these again is that triangle of country within which, all 
the changes in the course of the Helmand have been initiated, and where 
these alterations of the river-bed have completely erased all remains of ancient 
The Darwaza-i- days. The eastern gate of Zahidan is the only object that rises above 
Bakhf an or &s- Undulating contoiiTs of the sandhills, with the exception of the ruins of 

tern gate of Zahi- , , , , i -lj. xt. 

dan. the great windmills a little further to the south, where no doubt the revenue 

grain was converted into flour. This eastern gate, it is said, was the fighting 
station of the Chief of the Bakhtiaris, who, or a part of this tribe, at that 
time were inhabitants of Seistan and whose task was to man a length of the 
walls on either side of the gate where their chief took post. The other tribes 
of Seistan each had their own. places assigned to them in the general scheme 
of defence. 

Ths natoml mound. To the south-west of Zahidan almost abreast of the south-west angle of the 

city walls, there is a low, isolated mound covered with gravel where there 
are a few very old graves, and a ziarat. This point is a little more than half 
a mile from the ruins of the city wall, but in the days when Timur invaded 
the country the gardens and suburbs must have extended to within a couple 
of hundred yards or so of that knoll. Within the walls of the town is a small 
ziarat dedicated to the 44 Pirs of Zahidan. It is a tomb with a rude wall of 
baked bricks built recently, in isolated piers surrounding the tomb. The 
ground in the vicinity of the ziarat is used as a cemetery by the people of 
the surrounding country. 

inscribed tab- Among a few odds and ends placed there as ex voto offerings, there are 
two inscribed tablets. The inscriptions date from the middle of the 9th 
century A. H. and are well executed. From translations made by A. Gr. EUis, 
Esq., of the British Museum, it appears that one of these was a dedicatory 
tablet, commemorating the building of a Masjid by Shah Ali, a member of 
the princely family of Seistan ; and the second the death of the head of the 
junior branch of the same family, Anoir Gheiath-ud-din Muhammad, Kaiani. 
The pious care of some members of this family, or dependent thereof, had 
saved these poor relics of the past status of the Princes of Seistan, and their 
relatives, from destruction, and in order to protect them from danger in the 
future had transferred them to a place of safety at the ziarat. 

Sty Zahidan is 6 miles in a direct line to the north of the mound of Earn 

ancient capitals of Shahtistan, and about 12 miles to the south-west of Bina-i-Kai. Here 
“■ within a small area are the ruins of the three capitals of Seistan each of which 

marks a distinct period in the history of that country. The question of pre- 
cedence lies between the latter and Zahidan : and there is no doubt whatever 
that the latter is the more recent city. 

A tradition exists, which states that this town had existed 42u years 
when it was destroyed by Timur, and this would place the completion of the 
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capital in 365 A. H. or well witMn tlie reign of KKalaf-ibn-i- Ahmad who hadDateof Founda. 
been besieged for seven years in his capital, before he was finally subdued by Zahidan. 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 

There is nothing improbable in assigning the building of Zahidan toFoimdedbyKhaiaf 
Khalaf, son of Ahmad. The dates and other information taken from 
Eaverty’s transaction of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri suggest the inference that the 
city which Khalaf had made his capital was some place other than Zaranj 
(or Bina-i-Kai), the former capital from which he had removed the seat of 
government. There can be no doubt that Zahidan is not the city described 
by A1 Istakhri as the capital of Seistan. The details given by that author, 
as translated by Sir H. Kawlinson, do not fit Zahidan. But the description 
of the capital of Seistan, meagre though it be, given by the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, do apply with a great deal of appropriateness to Zahidan. 

The Sarai-i-Siasati is no doubt the extra-mural palace now called the Kala-i- 
Taimur. The Masjid near the Hauz, or reservoir, is also existing close to this 
palace. So that it may be taken as fairly well established that the frequent 
sieges and the rebellions that led to them had caused the older capital to fall 
into disrepair. And as the power of the Samani Princes had commenced 
to decline, Khalaf, the Prince of Seistan, probably thought he would be able 
to maintain himself as an independent ruler. The time was one in which a 
change of capital would naturally have suggested itself, and it probably saw 
the rise of Zahidan as such. The site was a good one. Built upon the low 
ridge of hard clay, a good foundation for the fortress and town walls was 
obtained, and the slight elevation of the ridge would promise safety from 
the inroads of floods, an ever-present danger in Seistan at all times, which 
also no doubt helped to reduce Zaranj to insignificance. According to the 
traditions or the condition of the country when it was invadea by Timur, a 
Shela— a great canal— existed to the east of Zahidan and at a distance from 
the city ; and it was probably on the banks of this canal, which might very 
well have been a Shela or the old canalized bed of the Heiraand, that Timur 
halted his army. 
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CHAPTER ZI. 

The mins of Sdr-o-Tdr, or Tdh. 

Of all the ancient fortresses of Seistan, Tak alone is mentioned in 
kistory. 

The first appearance of Tak, as a fortress, in history is the account of the 
siege of that place in 390 A. H. by Mahmud of Ghazni. Khalaf-ibn-Ahmad 
\^as the Prince of Seistan at that time. The ruler of Ghazni invaded the 
country ; and Khalaf elected to stand a siege in Tak. He probably was only 
able to muster a small party of adherents, on whom he could implicitly rely, 
too few to hold out in the capital against the invasion. Tak being a com- 
paratively small place he chose it, no doubt, as a refuge, as it was possible 
to defend it with those only of his followers upon whom he was 
thoroughly able to depend. In addition the place was an ancient and 
famous stronghold and in it no doubt he thought he would be able to wear 
out the constancy of his enemies ; or at least obtain better terms. 

“ The standard notice of At Tak, wrote Sir Henry Eawlinson, repeated by Istakbri- 
Ibn-i-Haxikal, etc., is simply that it is a small city of Sejestan at the back of one who 
travels fromZaranj to Khtirassan; one of its districts supplies grapes to all the people 
of the Province. It is also said in one passage to be a stage distant from Zaranj, and 
in another to be on the road from Zaranj to Kish, and at the distance of five farsakhs 
from the former place.” 

The author of the Rauzat-ul- Jannat-fi-l-ausaf-i-Madinat-l-Herat supple- 
ments the account of Tak by some details which, although they be few, yet 
afford means of identifying the site of the fortress : — 

“ There is also the fort of Tak which is celebrated throughout the universe * * * * 
This was a fort of great size. It had three lines of defences. The outer space was culti- 
vared and contained gardens. That between the second and third lines of defences was 
inhabited by the populace, and within the last enclosure was the residence of an evil 
spirit, which had been built by the Magians. This is a malevolent demon which desired 
the death of all people * * and Khalaf-bin- Ahmad, who was the author of innumerable 
works dealing with the exegesis of the Holy Texts, was the master of the fortress. Anri 
it was here that he was besieged, and compelled to surrender the fortress, by Sultan Mah- 
mud-i-Sabak Tigin.” 

About 100 or 125 years before the author of the foregoing description 
wrote his account, Tak had been destroyed, or at all events dismantled, by 
Timur on his departure from Seistan after the destruction of the capital city. 
As Timur marched towards the Helmand he must have passed through the 
valley where the present Helmand is to be found, below Bandar; Tak, 
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tterefore, miist have been some fortress that lay towards the south from 
Zahidan. 

No ruins of such a fortress exist anywhere within a radius of five far- identificatioD of 

• . Saii?"3»TlLr witli 

sakhs or 20 to 25 miles from either Zahidan or Bina-i-Kai, so the record of Tek. 
the distance between the capital aud it must be erroneous. Neither could 
it have been on the road to Kish, which has been shown to stand for Kisht 
in the oasis of Khash. The bearing assigned to it by A1 Istakhri, that it 
lay at the back of one who travels from Zaranj to Khurasan, is correct. Any 
person going on such a journey at that time would have been travelling to- 
wards the north or to the west of north in^ a general direction. This would 
have placed the fortress of Tak to the south or south-east of the capital. 

Moreover, Timur had a previous knowledge of Seistan acquired years before he 
became famous. It is not likely that any other but the actual fortress would 
have been called by that name. The site of Sar-o-Tar is offered for identi- 
fication as being the fortress of Tak. Of aU the places of Seistan after 
Bina-i-Kai, Sar-o-Tar is said to be the most ancient, Ram Shahristan 
being of course excepted. 

Sar-o-Tar has been visited, and although it was impossible to make a l>escription of Sar- 
very exhaustive search of this district and the ruins that are visible from the ° ' 

walls of the ruined fort, yet that tract has been examined, and its more 
important details and ruins understood. A rough plan, also, of Sar-o-Tar 
has been made. The following details are from personal inspection of the 
site and its ruins. 

It is situated in what at one time was an alluvial plain, in a rather isolated Position of the 
position with reference to the bulk of the ruins in the Ghulghula district about Sar-o-Tar. 
14 miles to the north-east of this ancient fortress. The site also is placed 
well back into the great re-entrant angle, where the western slopes of the 
Dasht-i-Margo are joined by Meski plateau, and at the entrance to that great 
scour in the former at the bottom of which the Lalla basin is set. There 
are no great or extensive ruins close to Sar-o-Tar. A little further to 
the east the watercourses, which all come in from the west and irrigated the 
land around it, commence to tail off towards the gravelly soil at the foot of 
the. Margo plateau. Two ancient tracks cross the Dasht-i -Meski. One start- Routes from the 
ing from a short distance below the Puz-i-Mashi headland on the Helmand 
traverses the narrow plateau of Meski ; descends into the great scoiur alluded ‘ 
to ; and crossing the low lip or edge of this depression reaches Sar-o-Tar. 

Upon the low ridge which forms the lip of that great depression to the east 
of the fort there is the ruin of a tower. It appears to be too tail and too 
narrow to have, been a Dakhma, or tower of silence, and it was probably 
used as a watch tower, from which to signal the approach of any intruders 
by ttat route. The southern route is much shorter than the first named. 
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It starts directly from Chaliarburjak on the Helmand and after crossing the 
MesH plateau descends by a valley into the plain and reaches Sar-o-Tar to the 
north of that plateau. 

When the canals were flowing and the ruins around the fort inhabited, 
the country must have been populous and very extensively cultivated. It 
is about 32 miles from Bina-i-Kai ; and about the same from Zahidan. In a 
direct line it is 17 or 18 miles from the present Helmand, but owing to the huge 
drifts of loose sand which have hidden both alluvial plain and ruins alike, in 
its soft mantle, the actual distance to be traversed from the river is increased 
to about 22 miles. Sar-o-Tar is situated at the taii of the old canal that 
entered this district under the Sargah ruins ; and a stiU more ancient river- 
bed can just be traced by most chreful observation to a point about 6 or 7 
miles to the south of the ruins of that place. It was a fortress pure and simple, 
which is said to have existed from time immemorial. 

Far-o-Tar was defended by a double line of walls, or if the fortified palace 
or citadel be regarded as a separate position, which it undoubtedly has been, 
there are three lines of defences, all of which are in sufficient preservation 
to be able to present a very fair amount of material by means of which it is 
possible to reconstruct the fortress as it undoubtedly did exist. There ig 
nothing in the description which cannot be supported by the evidence of the 
ruins. 

The third and outer line of defences is in a very ruinous condition, 
and the sequence of the fragments of wall still standing is very much 
interrupted by great drifts of sand that are piled over them ; but still 
the position of two gates can be recognised and the remains here and there 
of a tower (mere shells) can be also distinguished. This outer wall forms 
an irregular rhomboid. It is oriented in the direction of the wind and its 
north-eastern wall measures 4,300 feet, its north-western wall 3,500, and the 
south-western wall 3,000 feet. Between this line of walls and the second 
line, there are scarcely any ruins. The second line of defences is in very 
much better repair. They are enormously high and solid piles of sundried 
bricks and pis6, and form, in plan, an irregular circle, the diameter of which 
is about 1,800 feet. In the centre of this girdle of walls rises a lofty mound 
crowned with the remains of a fortress palace, which with its outer defences 
formed the citadel and in which the Prince, when in residence, took up 
his abode. All of the three lines of walls were protected by moats. The 
first beyond the outer wall originally must have been about 150 feet in 
width, the next about 120 feet, and the third which surrounded the citadel 
about 80 or 100 feet, in width. All three are now filled up by the washing 
down of the materials from the decaying walls ; and they are now reduced 
to mere shallow depressions, easily overlooked in a casual examination. 
Twenty feet above the third moat, in vertical height, there are the remains 
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of aa outer wall beMnd wMcli ran a covered way round tlie citadel. This worli 
defended the ditch and the foot of the defences of the citadel. The existence 
of this outwork is still very clearly indicated, though the wall as such has al- 
most disappeared. From the palace above a steep slope descends to this 
covered way, which is now littered with d6bris, bricks and decomposing clay 
from the works that crowned the summit of the mound. 

A very strong gatehouse protected a narrow entrance to the covered way. Entrance to the 
and this fortified entrance was connected with the citadel by means of two citadel, 
parallel walls divided by traverses, which cut ofl all access to the covered way 
except through an opening to the left and right of the entrance. There was 
no doubt a sally port in the citadel walls by means of which reinforcements 
could be hurried down to make good the defences of the outer gate. Notwith- 
standing the zealous care with which the entrance was defended, the 
walls were not loopholed and in consequence there must have been a great 
deal of dead ground at their base. 

From the outer gate an inclined road passing under the citadel walls 
ascended to the entrance of that work. The walls above are also singularly 
devoid of loopholes, and the missiles of the defenders must have been dis- 
charged from the summits alone of the walls. Everything about Sai-o-Tar 
points to a period when the art of war was in a very simple stage ; when the 
ranges were short, and individual strength and prowess was a very large factor 
in determining the success of an enterprise, and exercised in a combat either 
hand to hand or at very close ranges. 

The palace buildings are now almost formless ruins as to their upper Pi&n of the Citadel- 
chambers, and their debris covers up the entrances of those below. Through 
a hole in a wall it is possible to enter a vaulted chamber, evidently 
paved with large baked bricks, and the tale is possibly true that below the 
surface of the mound there are still lower tiers of chambers. The outer walls 
also have weathered badly and lost the crenelations that graced that summit. 

The plan of the citadel is a ploygon of six irregular sides. The outer walls 
are of sundried bricks or pise, but below the crest there ran a moulding, 
the string course of baked bricks being still in its place here and there. 

An outer skin of baked bricks may have covered the clay or sundried Materials used and 
bricks, but the former has been stripped very nearly completely off, and the ruins. * 
material composing it strews the steep slope of the mound down to the covered 
way itself. Among this litter of brick and pottery there are numerous water- 
worn boulders varying in size, some being about 2 lbs. and others as much 
as 4 lbs. in weight. These are also to be found in the surrounding country, 
but they do not appear to have been used for building purposes. Within the 
inner walls there is a great litter of baked bricks, and fragments of walls, 
broken arches and other traces of a closely packed, hive like mass of ruins 
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the whole of which now form an untidy and much decayed mass, the 
arrangement of which it is not possible to unraTel. To add to the confusion 
great drifts of sand have occupied the deserted area of the inner fort and 
have very effectually concealed most of the ruined contents. Some of the 
ruins appear to have been larger buildings than the pest. Bahed bricks were 
largely employed in those parts of the buildings which were exposed to great 
strains or inroads of damp as well as for purely decorative purposes. 

The remains of a handsome building of great size occupies a site in the 
inner fort adjoining the walls and overlooking the western angle of the third 
line of defences. This was, no doubt, a building of importance, as it had been, 
very carefully constructed, decorated and plastered. It was two or three 
stories in height. On the north-east front, courses of baked bricks ran along 
the top of the wall or slightly below the summit. From the roof open drains 
descended, which were constructed in the wall with baked bricks set in lime 
mortar, and also heavily plastered with the same. Owing to the want of 
space, kitchens and bathrooms were no doubt placed upon the roof, and the 
drains led down from those offices ; and also let rain water escape : for the 
roofs must have been flat. Below the string course of baked bricks there was 
a line of very shallow pilasters formed in the plaster, resembling very shallow 
machicolations. All the summits of the walls in Sar-o-Tar, where the wind 
has not stripped them of their original design, are thus ornamented. It is 
a very ancient style of decoration, and gives a curiously antiquated appearance 
to fb-e structures. This design can be traced on the citadel walls away from 
the wind, and along the summit of the inner line of defences near the Takht- 
i-Pul opening. 

This outer palace shows two distinct types of arches used for openings 
or entrances. In the lower story the bricks used to form the latter are all 
of them baked, and arranged, as usual, radiating from a centre. On the 
uppCT story arches are formed entirely with clay slabs, and only an inch or 
two thick, evidently moulded in a curve and then merely xiried in the sun. 
These were set in clay mortar side by side and the arch was constructed in 
this way, the under surface of the slabs being heavily plastered. The latter 
has now peeled off, and laid bare the ribbed surface below, where the edges 
of the thin slabs are exposed, displaying this curious method of building. 
The archways on the upper story where it has been put into practice are large 
and handsome openings ; and it has alwa,ys been a favourite device of Seistani 
architects to construct such with these clay laminse or tiles. 

The walls of the inn^: fortress were originally lined with vaulted cham- 
bers and a narrow gallery extendisd throughout the circumference of the we^lls, 
affording lateral oommupicatipn, between each chanjber. These were proyided 
of eoftTsc with openings, that tho ffiside being a low eTitran.Ge, and ou the 
outrade a loophole. 
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Tke chambers in the round towers were provided with three of these Chambers pro- 
apertures, one facing the front, and one on each side facing respectively ^**^ *°“^ 
to the left and right. In the wedge-shaped towers the chambers were pro- 
vided with only the left and right apertures, one in each face of the wedge. 

These alternated with the round towers, as in the ruins of Chahilburj, which 
wiU be described. 

The towers themselves were weak, possessing very little relief, and the weak flaak-ng de- 
amount of flanking defence afforded by them was quite inconsiderable. Owing 
to the great height of the walls (which even now attain to an elevation of some 
50 feet), unless there had been lower tiers of chambers provided with loop- 
holes, the area of dead ground at the foot must have been very large. The 
sand lies in great drifts against the ramparts, on the outside and on the inner, 
and owing to this it is impossible to say what other details originally existed 
for the defence of the walls. There must, howevCT, have existed a covered 
way between the foot of each line of walls and the edge of the ditch outside. 

The wall of this out- work has long ago disappeared, or lies buried under great 
piles of loose sand which rest against the inner line of defences. 

The citadel itself seemed never to have possessed towers or bastions, and Walls cf the Cita- 
flat lofty walls crowned by a moulding of baked bricks with shallow and 
simulated machicolations^ for some 2 or 3 feet down the walls, seem to have 
been all the protection deemed necessary. The expanse of the walls shows 
no signs of loopholes, and only in places is their surface broken by what, at 
the present time, look like mere holes, but which were no doubt arched 
embrasures or windows looking into the inner fort. The outer wall overlooking 
the ditch was probably the only protection besides its lofty wall that the 
citadel possessed. 

The great entrance was a projecting tower (also not loopholed), and it Desoription of the 
was very carefully planned. The entrance waS some 10 or 12 feet wide. 

Ascending through a vaulted passage it reached a guard-room, which gave 
access to the courtyard on the right. The entrance to the palace itself was 
on the side away from the gatehouse, and the path which led to the former 
passed under the west and north walls of the palace, which was a square 
building two or more stories high, and with, it is said, three tiers of chambers 
under what is now the ground level. The arch of the main gate was lined 
with baked bricks, and the vaulting of the passage was probably also formed 
with the same material. Above the passage was a guard-room, and the gate- 
house itself was two stories high. The vaulted roof of the ascending passage 
has fallen in, and the passage and rooms above are nOw open to the sky. Here 
and there a few bricks hold together in the pise masonry which shows that the 
passage and gate tras very carefully finished with burnt bricks. The passage 
was a curve of double flexure and the entrances of the guard-room were no 
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doubt low and narrow, capable of being barricaded and beld successfully against 
an enemy. 

Tbe palace itself is of tbe ordinary style of Seistani architecture and was 
probably renewed at a later period, while the older fortifications probably were 
never altered. The arches in the palace are aU formed with sundried bricks 
radiating from a centre. 

There was apparently an uppermost tower or chamber, one wall of which 
still remains in its place. This was no doubt a pleasant retreat in time of peace 
from which an extensive view could be obtained over the surroimding coun- 
try, and in times of war it was a post of observation from which a watch- 
man might descry the approach of an enemy, or the commander of the for- 
tress control the progress of the defence. The walls of the citadel were 
lined with chambers, and these looked upon a small courtyard in which it is 
said there was a well, which supplied the garrison and palace with water. 

No actual gateway to the iipier fortress can be discovered, owing to the 
drifts of sand, but in the south-eastern segment of the girdle of walls there 
are the remains of a very large square tower of which the only eastern face 
remains in its place. This tower projected fuUy 30 feet from the walls and 
must have contained the entrance with posterns on either side communicating 
with the covered way to the right and left of the tower. 

There are, however, two places in the north-west and south-east segments 
of the inner walls where the latter were out down some 25 feet or more forming 
a platform or opening about the same height above ground, and measuring 
about 12 feet square. 

Tradition states that in these openings drawbridges or other flying 
bridges existed. The western opening is in an utterly rtdnous condition, but 
that opposite to it is in much better order. No masonry piers appear ever 
to have existed to which the tackle of a drawbridge could have been attached 
and which must have supported the puUeys by means of which the bridge 
was raised and lowered. The width of the moat would have forbidden the 
use of such a bridge. A large semi-circular tower immediately to the south 
of the platform guards the opening. The interior of this tower contains a 
set of six chambers communicating with each other and loopholed on the out- 
side. Each of these were capable of holding 5 or 6 persons. These also had 
openings looking into the tower itself in which an ascending semi-circular 
ramp led to a guard-room some 12 feet square. This room afforded access 
to the five chambers, and, by means of a low brick-lined arch, to the platform 
in the opening of the walls. A handsome archeil window flush with the 
present floor of the guard-room afforded a view of the ramp wliich led up to it. 
The outside of the opening faces lofty drifts of sand, so it is not possible to 
say whether there was any abutment, or pier, which would have rendered 
a flying bridge possible ; but on the opposite opening in th e western segment 
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there are no drifts of sand, and here there are faint signs of such an abutment 
having been built. It is therefore hard to understand "what purpose these 
openings served. Situated as they are on the direction of the wind they 
may have been intended to admit it to the inner fort which with its closely 
packed buildings within high walls must have needed ventilation very badly, 
or they may have also been used to shoot rubbish into the outermost area 
of the fort whence it would be carried away to manure gardens and the fields 
that existed within the latter. The guard-room may also, in time of war, 
have been the fighting quarters of o£B.cers to whose care the eastern and 
western hal ves of the walls were entrusted. 

Close to the Takht-i-Pul and beyond the ditch are the remains of graves Graves outside the 
built with baked bricks as to the foimdations and lower portion of the walls. 

The superstructure of the two ruined mausolea, which still lift up their shat- 
tered walls, was constructed with either sxmdried bricks, or pise. These 
graves were the probable burial-places where the Prince Khalaf Ibn Ahmad 
buried the corpses of his murdered sons Tahir and Amru, and where some 
of their descendants were also laid to rest. They are to the south of the 
walls. 

The large palace inside the inner fort with its well proportioned and lofty 
halls on the upper floor no doubt contained the administrative staff tmder 
the various ministers of the State. The upper halls were used when the Prince 
himself gave audience, and below were the various departments of State where 
the scribes sat and drew up documents and carried on the clerical work of the 
Government under the general guidance of the prime minister. All the build- 
ings adjoining this must have been built with a very great proportion of baked 
bricks, as the debris that is partially uncovered where the sand has moved 
on is composed largely of this material. Foimdations and plinths of baked 
brick extend up to the edge of the moat. Fragments of walls lined or decora- 
ted with burnt bricks, or whose lower walls were built of the same, abound in ■ 
the neighbourhood, and there must have been several tiers of buddings, or 
the latter must have been at least two stories high. 

The alternation of round towers with others of a triangular or wedge Description of 
shaped outline is very clearly exemplified in the fortifications of Chahilburj. ChaJuiburj prob- 
This is a square fort, much smaller than Sar-o-Tar. Within the walls there is with Ssr-o-Tar. 
an open court 500 feet square. Round the walls were two storied buildings 
whose remains are some 50 feet wide, and which ran all round the open court. 

A passage also continued through out the whole extent of the four walls, 
dividing the upper apartments into two sets. Those towards the right or 
outer side of the passage or gallery communicated with the chambers in the 
towers. Those on the opposite side, or left of the gallery, were larger and 
evidently used as ordinary dwellings. The roofs of these formed a wide plat- 
form upon which the defenders could assemble and stand to the embrasures 
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between tbe crenelations wMcb undoubtedly forined tbe suratnit of tbe walls 
when called upon to defend tbe place against attack. 

This was undoubtedly the arrangement of the buildings inside the inner 
fort of Sar-o-Tar, probably, however, on a latget scale. Between them and 
the outer edge of the citadel ditch were larger buildings with perhaps small 
open spaces and lanesi iTie citadel o>f S&r-o-Tar was tepxesented in Chahil- 
burj by a small house, a teUiple or the quarters of the Gfovernor. Like Chahil- 
burj , Sar-6-Tar was a foftress ptme and simple. Thete may have been some 
permanent inhabitants in Sar-o^Tat, and the inn^ fort Could thus have been 
called a town — and very rightly, a small town. 

In Sar-o-Tar and Chahilburj probably are to be found the handiwork of 
the Parthian or Indo-Parthian race and the seat of their Government of 
Seistan was located at these centres. It is from the district around 
these ruins that most of the Sassanian and Parthian coins are brought for 
sale. And according tb the legend of Khw§.jah Amiran, this district was 
inhabited by tbe Asbg-ka-Putr, the sons of Ashgk. ilot only is this firmly 
believed by the people, but it is worthy of belief as there is a well-known tribe 
in Seistan who are said to be and themselves claim descent from that ancient 
ruling race Who could have been no other than of Parthian stock. 

There is a curious legend attaching to Sar-o-Tar. The story of Sish 
Pal which gives the reason why the fortress Was abandoned may well be al- 
luded to bere. All of a sudden, 1,702 years ago,^ for no assigned reason, an 
animal of the size of a fox made its appearance in the country. This animal 
had a tail, many yards in length, and wherever it went the crops were 4^- 
stroyed and the inhabitants lost their lives. The evil spirit who was 
responsible io^ this destruction of property and life took up its abode in 
Sar-o-Tar, and for forty years that place was rendered uninhabitable. At 
last the remnant of the inhabitants that had escaped out of that tract 
found a recluse celebrated for bis piety and virtues. They returned bring- 
ing their newly discovered ally with them, who succeeded in exorcising the 
evil spirit and thus rendered both the fort and the country safe for human 
habitation. IChis figure of speech evidently refers to a pestilence or foreign 
invasion that swept the coimtry and which is typified by the quickly moving 
little animal carrying destruction in its wake and which depopulated it. The 
period of 1,720 years would give as the date of the occurrence the year 
203 A.1). A few years previous to this date, Ardashir-i-BS,bak, the founder 
of the Sassaniau Dynasty, had defeated the last Parthian Monarch Ardavan 
in a battle which for ever put an end to the power of that long line 
of monarohs. It was a period in history When the founder of the Persian 
Empire was subjugating the districts which had been held so long by chiefs 


* That is countiog backwards from 1905. 
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'wko had- yielded a nonoiiiLal allegiance to the varioti.s Princes who had followed 
pijie another to the throne in the last days of the Parthian Empire. 

Parthian or Indo-Parthian chiefs had during that period no doubt ruled 
over Seistan also, and here in this out-of-the-way position there are probably 
the ruins of towns and fortresses once held by them. Sar-o-Tar owing to its 
strength and the distance from the river was no doubt a stronghold which 
was always appreciated and maintained. The ramparts themselves are no 
doubt those which were constructed when first the fortress was laid out : 
and this would account for the difierence in the greater part of the buildings 
of the palace and inside the inner fort, which are of the type and same 
descriptions as the remains inside Zahidan. 

Another curious feature is the existence of drains ; there can still be 'The drains of ssr- 
traced no less than four open drains, built of burnt brick and mortar, which ° 
are now almost completely destroyed, that led down to the covered way and 
on to the ditch from the usual offices in the palace. 

The condition of damp, the alternations of cold and heat, aided by the Discussion of the 
wind, have prevailed from all time in Seistan. A certain type of building 
was found to be most suitable for the climate, and a certain method of con- 
struction was recognised to be best able to contend against the disintegrating 
action of those elements. In aU ancient remains in Seistan the type of build- 
ing and the amount of orientation, and the construction varied little in essen- 
tial particulars. The only comparison that can be made is between the 
system of fortification when the latter are sufficiently preserved to make a 
comparison possible. The relief of the bastions of Zahidan and the great 
amount of protection they afford to the curtains and covered ways which they 
conunand at once imparts an air of modern science to the works, which is 
altogether absent in those which protect Sar-o-Tar. The enormous waU 
of Sar-o-Tar seems to have been constructed at a period when the art of war 
was in an undeveloped state and it was considered sufficient to oppose un- 
educated valour and brute force by raising, as physical obstacles to those 
qualities, enormous piles of solid masonry in the shape of walls. In its 
ruined condition the summit of the citadel is 80 feet above ground level and 
it easily be seen even now from afar even though there are a succession 
of huge drifts of sand to obstruct the view. Erom any one of the mounds 
in the vicinity of the village of Arbab Deh Dost Muhammad it is possible 
to see Sax-o-Tar. 

In 785 A. H. after having destroyed Zahidan and made an end of remov- Concluding re- 
ing the treasures of its Prince, the Amir Timur, Gurgan, marched towards 
the Helmand, and his army must of necessity have passed close to where the cember 1384 a.d. 
modem village of Deh Dost Muhammad stands. In those days, when the 
country was irrigated and cultivated, there could nob have existed the 
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piles of sand tkat are now to be found around Sar-o-Tar or Tai. Tke great 
fortress tkerefore could have easily been seen and its existence must have 
been known to Timur from previous knowledge, or reported by his scouts. 
The conqueror turned aside to summon the place and its commander to 
surrender. The destruction of the capital and the captivity of the Prince 
of Seistan had rendered the defence of an outlying fortress of no practical value, 
and this celebrated stronghold which had long resisted the fierce valour of a 
succession of enemies was delivered up to Timur by whose order probably 
it was dismantled. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ruins of the same 'probable date as those of Zdhiddn. 

Tlie Sliela on the east of Zahidan passed on towards the north-west and Ruins of the north 
upon it, or close to it, were built the long line of ruins which Christie believed 
to be the ruins of Dushak, an identification which has led to much confusion, 
as Dushak has ever since been taken as the name, and the ruins as being 
the site, of a great town. The whole of these ruins together with those of 
Chahardari, the remains to the east of the modern village of Burji- Afghan, 

Old Bolai, and the ruins further to the north-west towards Tappa-i-Kohlak 
belong to the period of Zahidan and were laid waste when that city was 
captured. 

The greater ruins are those of manor houses, and in a central position with RindSn. 
reference to these there was a strongly fortified post to which the inhabitants 
could fly for refuge. The latter is represented by the ruins that surround 
the mound known as Rinda or Rindan ; the mound itself having been the old 
citadel of the fort. The latter was rectangular, and enclosed by solid walls 
which now form mounds of considerable size. At each of the four corners there 
stood large flanking towers or bastions. The interior was divided by a wall, 
extending from the citadel to the eastern face of the square enclosure, into two 
unequal parts, and the mounds which are the remains of this wall are strewn 
with baked bricks and broken pottery ; the former show signs of having been 
set in lime mortar and not either in Saruj or in clay. The northern and larger 
part of the square is full of shapeless mounds, the remains of isolated build- 
ings, but the southern and smaller portion was laid out in three parallel 
streets, quite straight and unlike anything which is to be met with among 
other ruins, where regularity is the last thing that may be expected. The 
fort having been oriented on the same bearing as Zahidan, or about 29 degrees 
west of north, the streets lie in this direction, and in each portion of the fort 
there was apparently a gate in the north-western face. Between these streets 
there are still recognisable the trace of small houses, and along the inside of 
the southern rampart there are still to be seen the distinct vestiges of chambers 
about 16 by 8 feet which extended all round the inner side of the fort walls. 

These gave shelter to the garrison, and their roofs formed a banquette on which 
the defenders could stand and defend the walls. This fort was square, 

600 feet by 600 feet, and its trace is as yet quite distinct, though walls, build- 
ings and citadels have been reduced to mounds of debris covered with a thick 
e£9.orescence of saline matter. To the south of this fort there is the remains 
of what may have been an outer line of defence, about 100 yards in advance 
of the main walls, or all that now remains of the latter. On the north is a large 
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outlying ruin, evidently of a fortified place, mucli smaller tlian tlie fort of 
Rindan ; but the country has been for so many years regularly flooded every 
time that the Helmand rises, that it is not possible to do more than trace 
the extent of the fort itself ; extensive and deep scours exist all over the 
land in the vicinity of the fort and the works of the latter must have been ex- 
tremely solid to have withstood both time and the action of water. 

A large canal which flowed immediately under the east wall of Zahidan 
also passed this fort on the east, and another of the Zahidan canals flowed 
past the fort on the west. Both these are now regularly filled by the Pariun> 
and the fort is partially an island, and partly a succession of mounds sur- 
rounded by water of varying depth, or by marshy lands. 

EuiM to the north The ruius to the east of Rindan are built along what may have been a 
branch of the Shela or great canal alluded to as existing at a little distance 
from Zahidan to the east of that town. The rums occupy a spur of the Lurg 
on which that town is situated. They are, in consequence, above the reach 
of floods ; ajid it is to this that they owe their escape from total destruction. 
Some three miles to the north-west of Rindan, these ruins come to an end, 
as beyond this the Lurg descends to the level of the alluvial plain, and the 
annual inundations have utterly wiped out the traces of aU buildings that 
occupied the country around the Kohlak mound. These end in a large ruin 
composed of domed chambers, which surround an interior hall. This was a 
building of some size as the ruins are lofty and form a striking landmark 
It is called Chahil Khana, owing to the cells or chambers having numbered 
40, and it may very hkely have been a Masjid and Madrassah combined. 

Kohlak. Kohlak was another small fort, and the mound that now marks the site 

of the keep is all that is left of the place, with the exception of a few low water- 
worn mounds which may be the remains of the outer wall. This place must 
have been half as large again almost as the fort at Rindan, But as it was the 
last fort in the direction of Peshawaran and on what is now the southern edge 
of the Hamun area, it probably was built to hold a larger number of fugitives 
than Rindan could accommodate. 


The great canal to 
SSwari Shah. 


The great canal of which traces now exist, which passed Kohlak about 
two miles to the east and extended towards Sawari Shah irrigating lands now 
submerged, was probably the Shela, or canal, alluded to as having existed to 
the east, of Zahidan and at some distance from its walls. 


Ruins to the west To the West and south-west of the old Rindan fort, the country is strewn 
o Rmdan. Tuins ; but as in this direction the country has been regularly cultivated 

for the last 200. years, these relies of the civilization which Timur destroyed 
speedily, disappear. Here and there an ancient brick kiln forms a mound 
and the agriculturists turn up old baked bricks as they break ground for their 
crops. The bricks are heaped together, and the first person who needs material 
for building, brings.a donkey or two, and.carries them away. For this reason. 
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to the east of Zahidan remains that are of the same age as it have entirely 
disappeared. Further to the west there is sitixated the depressed tract of land 
which for a long time has been the playground of the Helmand, and where 
the rich deposits of recent silt lie thick. Also whatever the silt has been 
unable to completely hide, sand dunes have concealed. Most of the latter 
extend in lines, and probably have accumulated over ruins as their align- 
ment is parallel to the general direction of the wind ; these dunes are covered 
with tamarisk whose roots probably have penetrated to the ruins that exist 
below the sands, and the latter have been in this way rendered permanent, 
and anchored so to speak by the vegetation they support. Looking towards 
the east from Zahidan a line of high dunes extends in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and as this is the axis of the Zahidan canal systems, it is more tha n 
probable that they overlie some old canals, whose channels and spoil banks 
have afforded a resting place for the sand. 

To the south of the city of Seistan of the present day there is an old ruin Kaia-i-Ziro. 
called Kala-i-Ziro, which is the last of ruins attributable to the period of 
Zahidan. Further to the south the ruins around the mound which is now 
called “ Chung-i-Marghun,” and which are noticed by Colonel Yate m the 
account of his journey to Seistan, also belong to this period. The present 
representative of the Elaiani family in Seistan stated that in the vicinity of 
the mound a small hoard of silver coins, struck in the reign of Mahk Kutb-ud- 
din, was turned up in a field some few years ago shortly before the Mission 
arrived in Seistan. 

Seven and-a-half miles almost due south of the present day capital of The ancient dia- 
,. , . ,1 .•■ii ^ T ,1 • t of Gulistaa 

this country there exists a small tract of land, much cut up by the wmd, near zshWan. 

and covered with ruins of dwellings and canals. The most prominent being a 
mound of white clay formed by the debris of a ruined budding. It is said 
that here stood a pleasure house in the days of Malik Kutb-ud-din which 
w^as a great pleasure resort, as the lands all round the buildings were laid out 
in gardens. Owing to this, the little sub-division, or mahal, was known as 
Crulistan (the rose garden). The gardens, they say, supplied annually 70 
“ mans ” or bushels of rose leaves to the palace, which were used in distilling 
rose water. Anything more removed from that condition of things cannot 
be imagined than the present state of this once flourishing sub-division. It 
included the lands of the modern villages of Bahramabad and Bagh-ak on the 
west, Jotegh on the north, and the flourishing village of Jazdhak on the 
east ; another southern limit of this district ends as far south as the modern 
village of Pulgi ; in this direction it is overlaid by the barkhans that rest on 
the north bank of the Bud Seistan. The modern ruins of Kundarak and 
As-i-Grhazi are situated within the ancient limits of the Mahal of Gulistan. 

These, however, are modern. The white mound of debris alluded to is called 
Tapa-i-Safed, and about two miles to the west of it there are some ruins 
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of an old town, with gardens round it, the walls of some of the latter being 
quite distinguisliable, tbougli worn very thin by the grinding of the wind ; 
and to the south of these again half biiried in the sand drifts are the ruins 
of a domed building near which the fragments of arches are just visible. 
These are known as the Madrassah or College, and it is no doubt a correct ex- 
planation of the purpose for which the buildings were constructed. In 1903 
in some mounds to the south-west of Bahramabad a labourer, who was ex- 
ploring the sites for bricks, was fortunate enough to find a few gold coins which 
the Eaiani Sardar, MaHk Azim Khan, said bore Kutb-ud-diu’s name, and 
which weighed miskals each, or about 170 grains. The ruins of the College, 
buried in the sand, are, however, comparatively modern. 

In the Sheb-i-Ab district the post of refuge was no doubt the fort of 
Raskak which very likely occupied the site on which the present town and 
castle of Sehkoha are situated. About miles to north-west of the latter 
there is a very old fortified enclosure about 1,900 feet long and about 500 
feet wide ; a gateway in the eastern face can be still recognised, but on the 
other side, there is only a gap in the walls which gives access now to the 
interior. Whether this was originally a gate or a mere breach made by the 
action of wind and weather it is not possible to say. This fort is built 
on the edge of the dasht, but the block of dasht on which it stands 
is now separated from the terrace to the east by a narrow strip of alluvial 
deposit. In the commencement of the 19th century when the Helmand 
flowed into the Hamun below the Koh Klwajah, one outlet of that river un- 
doubtedly flowed past this fort towards the village of Warmal. The orienta- 
tion of the ancient walls difiers from all other ruius in the northern delta ; 
the four sides face the cardinal points of the compass. The walls must have 
been very massive, for they are now great mounds of clay, and they seem 
to have been built entirely of pise. The orientation of this ruin is identical 
with that of the older ruins on the dasht terrace south of the Rud-i-Biyaban. 
The east and west walls face those points where the sun. in the summer, rises 
and sets. A moat was cut across the dasht to defend the south wall, and the 
place seems to have been built at a time when there was water below the other 
faces, either a Kaizar, or the river which served to protect those faces from 
attack. In appearance the ruins seem only a little more recent than those 
of Ram Shahristan, and it is probable that the Kala-i-Sam is a prehistoric 
site. In one or two places alone are there any vestiges of buildings, and the 
fort appears to have been a mere fortified enclosure to which people retired 
for shelter, and never to have enclosed a town within its walls. 

To the east of the Hr^mand there were no doubt similar places of refuge. 
But as this district was more or less hastily explored owing to circumstances, 
it is not possible to speak with certainty regardiug it. The Zarkan and 
Zorkan canals must have long been maintained, and the districts of Ghulghual 
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and Sar-o-Tax were of course inhabited. The fort of ChahilbTirj also was 
no doubt in repair and afforded protection to the population of the districts 
around it. 

Six or seven miles to the east of the ruin of Chahilburj there is a detached Noksn Kalat 
fort which is in a very good state of preservation, owing to which it is called 
Noken Kalat, or the new fort. It is a rectangle measiuring 220 feet in width 
and 300 feet in length. Four round towers stand at the angles and one in the 
centre of each curtain except that facing the east, where there is instead a 
gateway, lined with an arch of baked bricks ; inside the four walls is a collec- 
tion of partially ruined dwellings. The wall has no berm and merely forms 
an enclosure. The gateway is not flanked by towers, but a detached work 
60 feet square and about 50 feet in advance of the gate evidently defended 
the entrance ; a wall joins the outwork with the curtain of the fort. The 
detached tower is 70 feet high and the walls of the fort about 10 feet lower. 

The former was elaborately decorated. 

To the east about 2 miles distant from Noken Kalat there is a ruin called Sohren Kalat. 
Sohren Kalat from the reddish colour of the remains. It was at one time a 
fort 100 feet square, the walls were defended by eight towers and aU round 
the inside there were quarters two stories high ; a banquette formed by them 
afforded the garrison means of defending the wall. The entrance is on the 
eastern face, and is protected by an outer fortification. 

The name Ghulghula is applied both to a district and also to a group of Ghuighiia. ; 
ruins in it. The latter consists of a lofty ruined tower, and to the south of 
and close to it is a domed building, well constructed with baked bricks, the 
roof of which has however fallen in. There are very numerous traces of 
gardens, and the roads among the ruins crossed irrigation channels by means of 
syphon bridges, the drain pipes of the latter being still intact. The largest site 
is known merely as Shahr-i-Kalan, and is marked by two high mounds of unequal 
he^ht. All around this site there are the remains of gardens and irrigation cuts. 

One of the mounds was a fort built on a plinth about 40 feet thick in their pre- 
sent ruined condition, and there were without doubt dwellings all round them 
on the inside. The summit of the ruined walls is about 50 or 60 feet above the 
ground outside. The masonry was exclusively sundried bricks set in clay : 
a few baked bricks, however, were found inside the enclosure, one of which 
measured 30 inches by 24 inches, and was 4 inches thick. This fort stands 
on the alluvial soil of the district, and the land in its neighbourhood shows 
signs of having once been highly cultivated. The divisions between fields 
and irrigation channels are still very clearly visible in many places. About 
two miles to the north and west of this site is a ruin of a Masjid which was 
constructed with baked bricks. To the north of this ruined Masjid between 
the Shahr-i-Kalan ruins and the fort of Kuxdo, another deserted site, there 
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stands an ancient iceliouse, the dome of which has fallen in and the pit also- 
has been choked with sand. 

Kurdo. Kurdo is a very well-known and ancient site ; it stands on the western 

edge of the deserted tracts round Ghulghula ; it is a fort built on a plinth about 
15 feet above the ground, and it forms a square of 200 feet sides. It is built 
of unbaked bricks. The walls are about 40 feet above ground and many 
feet thick at the base. The entrance was merely a doorway in the southern 
curtain. Owing to its situation on the slopes of the barrier that divides, 
the modern delta from the Sar-o-Tar and adioining districts, the Kurdo Fort 
is a prominent landmark. 


beven forts men- addition to the prosperity of the northern delta, the southern delta 

tioned in the time . i i 

of Timur which at the ead of the Eud-i-Biyaban was also populated and well cultivated- 
southOTD delta. This rests upon the testimony of Timur himself who entered Seistan as an ally 

of the Malik whom he calls Jallaludin Mahmud ; in 764 A. H. a rebellion had 


broken out in Seistan and the malcontents had got the better of their ruler 
to some extent, and had obtained possession of several forts in the country. 
In his perplexity the Malik of Seistan called on Timur for assistance, as 
the latter had under his command a compact band of free lances, aU of whom 
were staunch men-at-arms, and had seen much service under their leader 


in Turkestan. The details of this campaign and its unfortunate ending 
belong to the historical portion of this narrative, and has been treated in 
detail in it. Timur mentions seven forts as being in the hands of the mal- 
contents. The seven forts, of which the enemies of this Prince were in pos- 
session, were, there is hardly room for doubt, situated in the Helmand valley 
and in the southern delta. This tract had always been in the hands of the 
Keises, who were more or less independent of the later Maliks of Seistan, and 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that the sedition arose first among this sec- 
tion of the population of Seistan, which drove the Malik to caU in to his aid 
the great soldier who was fated to prove, 21 years after, the destroyer of the 
kingdom and of the independence of his family. 


Trakun was one of the seven, without doubt ; also the old fort at Ramrod, 
parts of which are incorporated in the modern building ; the ruined fort, 
now called by the Baluchis Girdi Kalat, and Kala Maksud on the Sheia, about 
20 nules to the west of the Gaud-i-Zireh, These were probably the forts, whose 
inhabitants and garrisons made common cause with the Malik when he 
determined to expel his alhes from Seistan. The three forts, of which Timur 
and Anriir Husen obtained possession, could not have been places of any 
size or strength as they were taken without trouble or delay with the help of 
1,000 horsemen, which is all the force those two leaders could raise. These 
forts were garrisoned by Amir Husen, and they could not have been de- 
stroyed.at this, time, though they may have been dismantled after the 
conquesb of, Seistan which was carried out 21 years later. It is possible that 
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the forts of Chahilmirez and Kala-i-Kharan may have been two of the three 
forts taken by the allies. The former is a ruin, about three miles above 
Chaharburjak, and the latter another ruin about four or five miles to the 
west of Bandar -i-Kamal Khan. The latter stands on the cliff of the low 
terrace some 30 feet above the old bed of the Bud-i-Biyaban. Kala-i-Maksud, 
Ramrod and Girdi Kalat are undoubtedly all three ancient sites, which stood 
in the same relation to the population of the southern delta, as that which 
the forts, now marl<ed by the Kohlak and Rindan mounds, bore to the in- 
habitants of dwellings by which they were sxirrounded. The older portions 
of Ramrod, though few, are exactly like portions of the Zahidan ruins as to 
style of architecture and construction. The ruins of Girdi Kalat are also, 
on a small scale, like the ruins of that capital city and in very much the same 
stage of decay. This place seems never to have been rebuilt in modern 
times, as Ramrod is about three and a half miles distant, and it w’as probably 
deemed sufficient to restore the latter as the place of refuge for the diminished 
population of that district. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Description of 
Trakun. 


Site occupied by 
the remaps* 


Trakun and neighbouring ruins. 

Tliere is, therefore, only left for consideration the fort of Trakun. This 
is undoubtedly a very ancient site. It is universally believed to have been 
the birth-place of Rustam. According to the Shahnamah he was cut out of 
his mother’s womb and the place where this operation was performed was 
named after this occurrence. It is an article of faith throughout the country 
that Trakun (or Trakan as it really ought to be written) is that place. 

This place was deserted comparatively at a very recent date and must 
have always been inhabited and maintained as a stronghold, for which pur- 
pose its natural position has always been most suitable, especially in ancient 
days before the art of war had made much progress. The town is situated 
upon an isolated block of Kim which lies in a direction from north to south, 
far advanced from the northern terrace of the valley of the Rud-i-Biyaban, 
which abreast of this place widens out into the first of the loops or districts 
which continue towards the west, A plain about half a mile wide divides the 
isolated block of Kim from the northern terrace of dasht, and to the west about 
400 yards of alluvial soil separates Trakun from a low mass of dasht, which 
forms a second and larger island ; the western limit of the Trakun loop or dis- 
trict lying about a mile to the west again of this second island. The eastern 
face of the latter is scarped almost to the plain below, but the opposite slopes 
have been worn into deep ravines and narrow spurs which slope gradually to- 
wards the plain on the west. Between the island of Trakun and the northern 
terrace the old Rud-i-Biyaban apparently sent out a branch, as there is an 
unmistakable water -worn depression not far from the foot of the northern 
edge of that island ; this channel formed the north-eastern end of the second 
isolated block of the dasht, and flowed past it on the west joining the main 
valley just to the east of the point where two projecting headlands of the 
dasht pinch the alluvial plain between them and divide in this way the Trakun 
loop or district from that of Gina — ^the next in the order and to the west of the 
former. 

The block of Kim on which Trakun is built is in round numbers about 
1,000 feet in length and about 500 in width, and slopes down towards the east. 
Its height above the plain on the other sides is quite 160 feet above the 
plain, and on these sides it ends in a sheer precipice ; the horizontal stratum of 
Kim forming here and there narrow ledges, the last of which, however, is fully 
80 or 100 feet above the plain. The eastern front of the block of Kim ends 
in a clifE some 26 feet high above the ground, and it is on this side alone that 
Trakun had been fortified. The walls rise to a great height and are built 
in one or two places almost from the foot of the cliff, their trace naturally 
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conformed to cte outline of the latter ; but on both, the north and south flanks, 
as the cliffs increase in height, the walls decrease, till at last they cease alto- 
gether as a protection against enemies, and only a low parapet exists in open 
spaces between buildings as a safeguard against accidents. The gateway 
is ruined, but it probably existed nearer to the north end of the walls, and 
led up into a small courtyard about 100 feet square on all sides of which, like 
cells in a wasp’s hive, the domed buildings of the town rose up tier above 
tier. Trakun must have been a veritable sun trap, and only less terrible fco 
existence than the city of the Kakahs on the rocky slopes of the Koh-i-Kh waj a, 
as only those dwellings on the ridge could have obtained the full benefit of 
the wind of Seistan. The dwellings are domed. The better class of houses 
show a trace of architectural decoration very much resembling that of the 
two octagonal chambers at the summit of the two western towers of Zahi- 
dan. But as Trakun could have been finally deserted not more than two 
hundred years ago, if so long, the buildings are in much better repair than any Description of the 
in Zahidan ; many of the buildings indeed, especially some towards the north, buildings 

appear to belong to the modern period of architectural design and construc- 
ti on of Sei stan. The lower courses of the lofty northern walls were built with 
baked bricks, the latter being some 18 inches square. The superstructure and 
the inside chambers were all constructed with simdried bricks. The houses of 
the town are of this material also, baked bricks being very sparingly used 
almost and for decorative purposes alone. The only structure built exclusively 
of this harder material is the shaft of the great well which supplied the town 
with water. The opening of the shaft is 10 feet square and it must have been 
very deep ; now, however, it is, filled up to within about 50 feet oE the mouth. 

About half-way down the slope there is a subterranean gallery that descends 
to the bowels of the earth, and ends after a length of some one hundred feet in 
a chamber about 15 feet square. This gallery was evidently vaulted and lined 
with baked bricks, but only a fragment of the latter exists near the entrance. 

The latter is, however, very probably not the original entrance, as it is partially 
choked with ashes, forming a huge kitchen midden full of bones and rags 
and other rubbish. Its appearance would almost seem to indicate an earlier 
date for this gallery than that of the occupation of the buildings around its 
entrance, the inhabitants of which contributed to the midden of ashes and 
rubbish. It is of course possible that after the conquest of Seistan Timur or- 
dered the demolition of all the strongholds of the country and Trakun was 
included in the general destruction, and that it was re-inhabited afterwards 
and the houses restored and rendered habitable. The complete destruction cl 
the gateway aJad of the projecting tower in the centre of the northern walls 
certainly tends to render this supposition prob.able, as their destruction ren- 
dered the place of no value as a fortress, and the demoJitpen seeoas to have been 
systematic and carried out with that end in view. 

2 M 
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Desorption of the 
defences. 


Account of the 
Kre Temple here, 
preserved and 
related by Arbab 
Seif-ud-dm, fuel 
used to maintain 
the fire. 


The walls of Trakun are defended by no towers, and are merely pierced 
with large embrasures or windows, and loopboled. A series of the latter 
extend along the summit of the walls, and inside a narrow berm was construct- 
ed to give the defenders standing room. In order to provide a cross fire the 
loopholes are arranged in sets of three ; the centre loophole facing the front, 
and those on the left hand and on the right facing obhquely in those direc- 
tions. The ramparts are very substantial and a narrow vaulted gallery con- 
structed in the thickness of the walls communicating with various chambers 
afforded means of access to portions of the town adjoining the walls to the 
north and south. Owing to its position Trakun forms a prominent landmark 
visible for many miles in all directions, and it is quite the type of a feudal 
stronghold of romance. It is utterly deserted now, owing to the lack of 
water ; the landscape generally is of a most melancholy description as the 
neighbouring bluffs are crowned with cemeteries and mausolea in every stage 
of decay. As far as the eye can reach towards the west groups of domed 
buildings containing tombs stand on all the headlands of the dasht, relieved 
against the pale blue colours of the distant peaks of the Palang Koh range 
that forms the background to this scene of utter desolation. In pre-Islamitic 
times, according to traditions still existing, but which are fast dying out, there 
was a famous pyroeum in Trakun which was destroyed in course of time after 
the Arabs obtained the mastery over the country. 

Old Arbab Seif-ud-din gave me an account of the fire temple and the 
manner in which the priests kept up the sacred flame, which agrees almost 
word for word with the description of the author Kasvini who wrote in 1276 
A.D. It is not possible that Seif-ud-din had obtained his knowledge from 
books, as his literary attainments are of a very modest nature — and books are 
not to be had in his country. His information has been derived from oral 
traditions alone. To begin with, he said the wood of the Tagaz, the variety 
of the tamarisk which grows and thrives only in the waterless tracts, was used 
alone for maintaining the sacred fire. Tagaz fuel burns well giving a clear 
flame with a minimum of smoke, and burns into a clean ash which can easily 
be removed. Tamarisk wood on the other hand has a marked tendency to- 
smoulder, and gives forth a great deal of smoke. 


The attendant priests, according to Seif-ud-din, knelt at a respectful dis- 
tance from the altar when on duty, veiling their mouths and nostrils, and from 
time to time placed small pieces of Tagaz wood on the altar with long silver 
Method^ k^ing tongs, just su£S.cient to maintain a steady blaze. At Trakun was a fire tem- 
aiigkt. pie second only to that at Kfirku Shah, and these were the chief fanes in the 

country prior to the conquest by the Arabs when both the shrines were prob- 
ably destroyed and the sacred fires quenched by the invaders ; other minor 
fire temples may have been allowed to exist, but the destruction of the prin- 
cipal Pyroea was probably considered to be necessary in order to emphasize 
the supremacy of Islam. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of Kala FatJi, 

A description of Kala Fatt^ will be of interest. Its citadel is a very Position of Kaia 
prominent feature in tbe landscape, and being constructed after tbe fall of 
Zabidan, it is a good specimen of tbe style of buildings erected in Seistan 
during mediaeval times. Tbe citadel is said to be tbe work of MaliTr 
Kutb-ud-din, and in order to render it sectire, be built it upon an isolated 
block of Kim, some 30 feet above tbe plain. A deep gorge probably either 
cut, or enlarged artificially, separates it from tbe lower features of tbe Dasbt-i- 
Meski to tbe east. This gorge is a continuation of tbe old river-bed and tbe 
later canal flowed through this past tbe town, towards tbe north. Tbe citadel 
is a lofty pile of pis4 work or sundried bricks with few towers, none of tbe 
latter possessing much rebef owing to tbe restricted area on tbe summit 
of tbe block of Kim. The interior of tbe citadel is divided into two huge 
piles of buildings, both palaces, which are known as tbe east and west palaces. 

In one tbe reigning Prince took up bis abode ; in tbe other tbe members of 
bis family — dependants, kinsmen and others who bad claims upon tbe bounty 
of tbe Prince. Tbe usual galleries and chambers line tbe walls. Inside tbe 
courtyard there is a great weU with a masonry shaft, tbe water of which in 
olden times used to be bfted by means of a Persian wheel worked by a camel. 

Some few years ago tbe well was cleaned out, but tbe water after long disuse 
proved to be brackish. A tower higher than tbe rest of tbe building as in tbe 
case of tbe palace inside Sar-o-Tar must have afforded a very extensive view 
of tbe country on all sides, owing to its height. It was no doubt also used 
both as a watch tower in times of war, and a place where tbe banner of tbe 
Prince was hoisted. 

Around tbe base of tbe citadel and a short distance away from it there Defences of the 
exists a second line of defence to act as a covered way and to prevent an Citadel, 
enemy approaching tbe foot of tbe mound on which tbe citadel is placed ; 
where, owing to tbe great height of tbe walls and tbe inadequate relief of tbe 
towers, there must exist a large area of dead ground. 

Far in advance of this covered way was placed tbe city wall. This formed 
an irre^ar square, tbe eastern side being shorter than tbe other three. Each 
of tbe latter it is said was originally defended by 26 towers, while tbe eastern 
wall bad only 16 towers. Tbe town was a flourishing place as late as 1049 
A.H., 1639 A.D., but now it is in ruins. 

llCala FatE is mentioned by name as the capital of Seistan by the author of the Badshah Nfim*- 
ah, an Indian chronicle of the reign of Shah Jahan, the Moghul Emperor of Delhi — 17th century, 

Malik llatnza, the Prince of Seistan at this time, is also mentioned bv name in that record 

2 M 2 
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Vestiges of old 
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Walls c.nd towers 
ofRakFath. 


Description of 
Gumbaz-i-Su’-kh. 
The State aided 
College of Seisti n. 


There are remains of reservoirs and Iixim mams (batL.s) still visible wKere 
the river has not carried away all traces of its former splendour, or where the 
Sand has not concealed them. There is still one hummam in the town which is 
huddled away between the second line of defences and the front of the citadel. 
Another hummam is still existing inside the citadel. But the glory of Kala-i- 
Fath, the proud and unconquered fort, has long since departed. This name 
was probably given to it by Malik Kutb-ud-din who was for some time in a 
condition of insubordination to his Suzerain and benefactor, Shah Eukh, 
and held out in this place successfully against the latter. 

The town of Kala-i-Fa.th was girdled with an outer wall defended by 94 
towers in all, and if on an average a space of 200 feet be assumed to have 
separated the towers one from another, the perimeter of the walls alone must 
have been fully 3 miles. Beyond these outer walls there were suburbs and 
gardens, and these were all nourished by canals. The latter probably were 
local works and had their origin below and distinct from the great can.al 
which distributed the water below Kala-i-Fath. The outer wall and the de- 
fences of Kala-i-Fath were the handiwork no doubt of Malik Muiz-ud-din 
Husen (killed in 859 H.), but the gardens round them must have grown up in 
course of time as the country was restored to a condition of prosperity. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the story that is told of the gardens 
and hamlets having extended as far as the gravelly plateau to the west. 

j Beyond the wall of Kala-i-Fath, to the south-west of the citadel, there 
stand the ruins of a college which is said to have been endowed by MaliTr 
Hamza. It is now in ruins and the dome of the central building has fallen in, 
and because it is built entirely with baked brick, it is called now the Gum- 
baz-i-Surkh or the red domed-building. On either side of the central build- 
ing there extended two wings containing apartments and a colonnade, which 
were built to house the professors and their pupils, some of whom coming 
from a distance probably lived there. It is said that a steff of 80 mullas were 
maintained, who, besides fees from the parents of the scholars, received 100 
Kharwars of grain and 200 tomans in money. The measures of grain was 
according to the Tabrizi Khaiwar.i The actual building of the college is 
attributed to the urgency of the MuUa Shahi, who was the Mujtahid of Kala-i- 
Fath in the days of Malik Hamza, and when it was finished the latter endowed 
it to the extent already mentioned. The descendants of this person, the head 
of the established religion, those tiiries in Seistan, are now living in somewhat 
straitened circumstances in Persian territory, in the modern villages of Bun- 
jar and Gauri. Both the college and its stafi have long ago ceased to exist. 
The final removal of the descendants of the former head of this college into 
Persian territory took place about thirty years ago. This group of buildings 


1 About 100,000 lbs* in all Er gliih* 
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occupies a commanding position upon tlie brow of a low plateau, and it can be 
seen from a distance ; the reddish colour of the baked brick of which it was 
built attracts attention, as it is not usual to meet with the ruins of such 
buildings in Seistan. 

Further to the south of this ruin there is another domed-building. Its Defoription of 
origin and name is lost, but a story exists that the architect lost his right da” t ^ ^ 
hand, which was struck off after he had built G-umbaz i-Surkh in order that 
he might never again construct a similar work, thereby causing the form.er to 
remain without a rival. The Gumbaz-i-Yakdast, or the domed-building of 
the one handed architect, is older than the Gumbaz-i-Surkh. The fact 
of its origin not being known proves that. It is not improbable that it may 
contain the tombs or tomb of some previous ruler of this country, or possibly 
of several members of that family. It may even be the place where Malik 
Kutb-ud-din was buried. Like the College this building stands upon a low 
plateau, but almost upon the very edge of the northern chff. 

The architecture of the college is remarkable for the way in which the Gumbar-i-Surkh 
arches of the central building had been constructed. Instead of the bricks 
radiating from a centre, or even laid on edge as is sometimes met with in^ari 
buildings in this country, the arches of the building in question are formed 
by the horizontal courses of the bricks overlapping one another, the massive 
walls giving solidity to this peculiar method of forming such openings. In 
one other case has such an arrangement of the bricks forming an arch been 
met with. This is in ruins called Chahardari about 6 or 7 miles to the south- 


west of Karku Shah. This also strangely enough is a building constructed 
with baked bricks. This method of building was probably considered to be 
unsafe when any other less durable medium was employed. The Chahar- 
dari ruin was a mausoleum, the four sides of which, duly oriented in the di- 
rection of the cardinal points of the compass, are open archways, the angles of 
the four walls forming narrow piers. In their case the openings were con- 
structed by the overlapping of the horizontal courses of the bricks which 
formed the piers or supports. This building also was covered with a dome 
covering a grave ; it was also built of backed bricks. Tradition also states, 
with regard to the college, that when Malik Hamza Khan died he was buried 
within the central building, which, as is generally the case in all Islamitic 
religious and educational foundations, was also used as a Masjid and built for 
this purpose. 

Kala-i-Fath dates from the 9th century of the Hegira. And the citadel i 5 th Century a.d. 
a very good example of the way in which the Seistani was able to build with 


sundried bricks and pise. The lofty walls are pierced here and there with win- buiidinys un 

rr-, * !• <• 1 n 1 • • 1 1 decorated. 

dows or large embrasures. The outer face of the walls are plain with the ex- 


ception of an occasional course of herring bone ornamentation on a small 
scale, which does not obtrude its existence on the spectator. The outer walls 
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of ZabidSa are absolutely plain. Not a moulding exists to break the surface 
of the plaster which covers the brick and pise work. The buildings of the age 
of Zahidan all show this absence of outward decoration. The excellence of 


the work is however very striking, and such older remains, when, as in the case 

Varieties in the of the fort at EanuTod, they have been included in modern work, can be at 

picked out, SO great is the difference between the old and the later work. 

in the older build- Aiches that Still exist iu the ruins with which the citadel is surrounded are 
ings in Seistan. 

biiilt of square bricks laid edgeways. Tbe thin laminse of clay met witli 
in Sar-o-Tar, and the ruins on the Koh-i-Khwaja, and in some ruins on the 
dasht terrace to the south of the Rud-i-Biyaban, which were used to construct 
arches, seem to have belonged to an earlier age. But the arch of the Darwaza- 
i-Bakhtiari at Zahidan, a fragment of which alone remains standing, shows 
exactly the same arrangement of this lamina. This no doubt had a h'-ning of 
masonry in which baked brick could have alone been used. It seems to be 
the general rule that the older buildings in Seistan were but little adorned 
without and within ; whereas the architecture of succeeding periods shows a 
very florid taste in such designs ; in the buildings of the period of Malik Jalla-1- 
uddin or Malik Hamza these details are carried out skilfully. The lines are 
perpendicular, and those intended to he horizontal are actually so. In later 
buildings these details are, as a rule, found to be completely absent. 
The result is that the general effect is both tawdry and displeasing. The 
masonry of sundxied brick set in clay of the later buildings also shows 
signs of an absence of care and skill. 

Estent of Malik There is a place some two miles below, or to the north of Kala-i-Fath, 

euitivaticMi. where the waters of the canal that took off above the Band-i-Bulbaka were 


distributed. It is still called Ab-Baksh or tbe dividing of the waters. From 
this place a main canal followed the alignment of the old Zorkan canal, follow- 
ing the ancient channel fairly closely. This tailed off at or close to the Ziarat 
of Amran, and by means of it tbe country round that place and 
along the banks of the canal was rendered fertile. The distributaries of this 
channel can still be seen in tbe vicinity of the ruin of Kala Gawak. 
The area under cultivation was, however, largest close to the capital ; and no 
attempt was made to turn to account the lands around Ghulghula or Sar-o-Tar. 
These districts, it is said, were then in very much the same condition as they are 
now, covered with barkhans of loose sand moving onwards every year under 
the impelbng force of the wind of 120 days. It wiU be seen from this that the 
area which benefited from the efforts of Mahk Mahmud and his successors 
was probably less than had been reclaimed by Malik Kutb-ud-din and bis 
immediate successors. The date on the memorial tablet found not far from 
the ruins of Ghulghula proves that district to have been inhabited. Tbe 
desolation wrought by Amir Kbalil Hindukah had given the final impulse 
under which the nrosperity of Seistan had commenced to decline, following 
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as it did not very long after the losses that took place during Timur’s invasion ; 
and the expiry of 74 years would barely have proved long enough to allow 
of the restoration of the country being placed on a firm basis. And when 
again a member of the ancient family of the Maliks was allowed to return 
and govern the country of his forefathers, it was necessary to cause orders 
to be issued that all the neighbouring districts should contribute their share 
of colonists and make up 1,000 families, who were forced to migrate to Seistan 
and settle there, forming the nucleus of the population and assuring a supply 
of labour with which to commence the task of restoring the prosperity of 
the country and its population. 

IVom the dividing of the waters to the north of Kala-i-Fath, a wisp of Mahk H&mza. 
canals trended towards the north-east upon which depended the existence of the system, 
districts in that direction which are now so thickly covered with ruins. These 
districts and the ruins it contains are worthy of description. The barrier 
between the northern delta and the districts of Ghulghula and Sar-o-Tar 
has already been described, but to the east of it there is another and 
with the exception of one or two small outcrops of dasht, the space 
between them is a strip of alluvial deposit some 5 miles wide, extending 
northwards for a great distance, covered now by the sandhills in this direction. 

The southern end of this eastern dasht is an isolated block, separated by a 
narrow space full of broken clay mounds and alluvial sod forming the under fea- 
tures or Talus that descends from the cliffs of the Dasht-i-Meski. This isolated 
block of dasht is some 50 feet in height above the plain at its foot, and it is 
rendered still more prominent by a ruined building which stands on its northern 
brow, overlooking the plain below. The Baluch and other inhabitants 
have placed within the luin a ziarat dedicated to Sheikh Husen, To 
the north of this isolated block of dasht a narrow strip of alluvial soil 
separates it from a plateau of dasht, which a little further to the north 
attains to a height of 30 or 40 feet, forming well marked though low plateaux 
which slope comparatively abruptly towards the west, but which shade off 
gently into an extensive and undulating gravel covered plain which descends 
gradually towards the east and south-east. The canal that turned to the east 
under the ruins of Sargah-i-Seistan passed through the gap to the north of 
the Ziarat ; and the spoil banks of the later canal which dates possibly from the 
period of Malik Hamza can be also traced almost as far as the ruins of Paisai 
about 4 miles to the east of the Ziarat-i-Sheikh Husen. The older canal 
probably watered the lands around Tikala and may have also nourished the 
outlying lands of Sar-o-Tar itself. This gravel plateau to the north of the 
Sheikh Husen Ziarat trends away in a north-easterly direction. On it stands 
the conspicuous mound called Dik-i-Dalil by the Baluchis, because it is the 
landmark by which the Dagal Gardis, or explorers who visit the ruins in search 
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of antiques, direct their course to Sar-o-Tar. The plateau increases in height 
further to the north, as in that direction there is a chain of very lofty sandhills 
Dik-i-Da;ii mound, which shut out the view for several miles to the north-west of the Sar-o-Tar 
runs, and which undoubtedly rests upon a continuous chain of detached 
plateau. To the north of the mound of Dik-i-Dalil it is not possible to speak 
with any degree of certainty as to the disposition of these blocks of dasht. 
But as the canals that used to water Sar-o-Tar and the lands to the north at 
an earlier period entered that district evidently some 5 miles to the north-east 
of the Dik-i-Dalil mound, the only inference that can be drawn is that the 
plateaus on which the sand now rests, as upon a foundation, are separated 
from each other by narrow strips of alluvial soil, in exactly the same way 
as the embouchures of the Rud-i-Biyaban wind in and out towards the Hamun 
through the sloping Talus of dasht. The ancient canal systems that nour- 
ished these districts took advantage of these natural outlets, or where to do 
so would have entailed a circuitous course they were probably cut boldly 
through the dashts, as the Zarkan canal was constructed through the plateau 
to the south-east of the Gawak ruins. 

The restoration of these were, however, beyond the resources and skill at 
the disposal of Malik Hamza, who was content to see the lands up to the edge 
of the sandhills placed under cultivation. His canals are as yet quite recog- 
nisable. 

Ruins known as In this tract of Country in the vicinity of the capital of those days were 

PaLngi. placed ttib manor houses of the leading personages of the day, and these form 

the ruins around Palangi. These are so numerous, and lofty in some in- 
stances, as to induce the casual observer to regard them as the ruins of a city. 
Of all these ruins, that which is called Palangi is in the best state of preserva- 
tion. It is called by this name because on one of its walls there is picked out 
by an arrangement of small square holes in the plaster the representation of a 
leopard, or panther ; whether this was done with any object, and was the cog- 
nisance of the owner of the mansion, or whether it was merely a freak on 
some one’s part, it is not possible to say. But it is interesting to note that 
devices not unlike coats-of-arms were evidently once used in Seistan by quite 
ordinary persons who lived a long time ago in this country. 

The ruin known as Palangi is a very good example of the manor house of 
the period. Fortified to a certain point so as to resist the attack of a private 
enemy, it was intended to serve primarily as a residence. In plan it is a 
square, eacn side of which is 200 feet in length. The angles are oriented and 
one side faces the direction of the prevailing wind during the summer, llie 
interior of the square is divided into two equal parts, the northern half in full 
Plan and construe- of dwellings of an ordinary type ; the domed roofs of these have tallen in, and 
^on^fthe interior of the buildings are now choked with sand. Along me north 

wall there were two tiers of such dwellings, the roofs of which served as a 
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platform, if it was necessary ever to man the walls against the attack of an 
enemy. The southern half contained the dwelling of the landholder, or 
owner of the building, and here also the apartments were arranged on two 
floors. On each floor a large hall occupied the centre, the other apartments 
being arranged around the halls. The interiors were handsomely finished in 
lime mortar with which the walls were plastered and the inside of the domes 
were divided into small lozenges, the dividing fines of the pattern having been 
made with stucco and the whole plastered over and whitewashed. Each of 
the halls was 30 feet long by 20 wide, and at each end an arched entrance 
gave access to smaller vaulted chambers. The floor of the upper apartments 
having collapsed and the roof as well, the plan of the lower story alone can be 
traced, the rooms at either end of the hall being still intact, though filled up 
to half their height with sand and d4bris. The. apartments of the upper floor 
were ventilated with large windows. These openings were arched, and at 
the point where the curve of the arch springs there is a horizontal piece of 
masonry, — a very flat arch — dividing the opening into two unequal portions, 
the lower one being rectangular and the upper nearly a half circle. This 
seems to have always been the method of forming such openings. A carpet 
was probably hung before the rectangular larger openings, while the upper 
acted as a clerestory window and admitted fight and air. The chambers on 
the ground floor were ventilated, and to a small extent lighted also by nar- 
row slits or loopholes which in times of emergency could be used in the defence 
of the building. At each angle of the wall which enclosed the buildings there 
stood a round tower, partly for purposes of defence and partly built to com- 
plete the design and add to the appearance of the building which they certain- 
ly enhanced. Towards the northern angle of the northern half of the build- windmill also 
ing there is the ruin of a windmill, in which the grain raised in the surround- probably used to 

^ ^ ventilate and cool 

ing lands was ground, and there was also no doubt a well within the walls, interior of building. 

probably inside one of the smaller houses, to secme the inhabitants against 

being out ofi from water. Beyond the north-west face or curtain there were 

projecting walls built at an angle vdth the curtain, and also built in a curve, 

all of which were undoubtedly intended to act as wind-sails to conduct the 

wind not only to the windmill, but also for purposes of ventilation of the 

interior. In many of the manor houses which contained a windmill on the 

premises there is evidence to show that the latter served a double purpose ; 

to grind wheat and also to act as a thermantidote to ventilate and cool the 

inner apartments. 

Bathrooms and other offices were placed on the roof, and the places in 
the walls where drains had been constructed can stiU be seen. The masonry 
of the latter have disappeared, leaving deep scars to mark their position in the 
face of the walls. In the north-western face to the south of the opening of 
the windmill there is a curious seini-oiccular wall curving away from the latter 

2 N 
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Trhich. extends from the ground to the full height of the building ; its purpose 
is not at all evident, unless it vas intended to prevent all chances of contaminat- 
ing matter being introduced to the interior of the mill, and was therefore built 
as a guard to the windmill. In this face of the building there are no large 
windows, and the openings that look out into the small space between the 
semi-circular wall and that of the building are small, little larger than loop- 
holes, and may have been used as shoots to throw sweepings and other rub- 
bish out of apartments or o£B.ces above. At present the entrance is by a gap 
in the walls, and as the original gate was not especially fortified, it is not 
possible to locate its position ; but it probably existed in the south-east wall 
of the menials’ quarters ; and the absence of protective works to the entrance 
shows that the building could never have been intended to offer serious 
resistance or to ■withstand an organised and determined attack ; the towers, 
loopholes, and crenelations on the wall were added probably for decorative 
purposes alone. 

This building stands on a plinth of excellent pise work, upon which the 
walls have been raised. The phnth itself is about 6 feet high, and the walls 
rise to another 25 feet above it ; the outside of the walls were decorated in 
panels ; the latter included in a moulded course of baked brick, and the gene- 
ral efiect of these breaking the otherwise plain surface of the walls is very 
pleasing. Altogether Palangi is as good a specimen of a country gentleman’s 
house during the period of Mahk Hamza which is to be seen anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. In naany respects it difiers from its neighbours and displays 
an originality of design that is very striking. To the east, west and north 
the country is covered -with the remains of older or perhaps only less skilfully 
constructed buildings — mere formless ruins; and these perhaps may date from 
the time of Muiz-ud-din Husen and the Amir Khalil. The bixildings of 
which they are the remains appear to have been much older than the remains 
of Palangi and some of the numerous ruins that cover the surface of the 
ground so thickly to the south-west of the latter. 

Next, in a southerly direction from the buHdings just described, there 
is a reservoir which originally had been covered in with a dome ; the cistern 
is still clearly visible and the drain which admitted water as well as that at 
the other end through which it escaped. The stream of flo'wing water in this 
way kept the contents of the reservoir pure. This is called the cistern or 
reservoir of Mahk Hamza, and it is said that he used to hold assemblies 
inside the building. The space between the edge of the cistern and the walls 
of the building was covered with carpets, and there in the cool shade, of the 
lofty dome by the side of the flowing water the notables of the district were 
wont to congregate and pass the hours of a summer afternoon with kalians 
and music. At these gatherings probably a good deal of business was car- 
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tied on in a desnltoiv way, and tlie efforts of literary men of the country 
submitted to the criticism of the assembly. The canals that fed the reservoir 
are still traceable without much difficulty. The domed-building was sur- 
rounded by smaller apartments, in which the attendants of the persons of 
quality were able to refresh themselves. 

Further to the south-west there are extensive ruins of manor houses and DeaoriptioD of other 
stately residences ; some in an advanced condition of decay, others in com- Paiang. 

paratively good repair. The majority of these had the apartments of the 
gentry arranged in two floors forming a great block which stood in the north- 
west face of an open courtyard, with quarters around the three other sides. 

Among these ruins there are several large windmills. The most celebrated of 
these is one, the side walls of which are profusely decorated with diamond 
shaped and cruciform studs made in high relief with stucco or plaster. This 
particular windmill stood in its own premises and was on a very large scale. 

The lower portion of the building is a plinth several feet in height above which 
there rose lofty walls built of sundried bricks. The buildings, of which these 
are the remains, had gardens attached to them and the land between was cul- 
tivated and full of gardens. The style of the houses and the general appear- 
ance of the country shows that these houses were occupied at a time of per 
feet peace, internal as well with reference to the relations of the country, as 
with neighbouring powers. ^ 

This was characteristic of the reign of Malik Hamza. Seistan being under Peaceful reign of . 

"SiSJOCkzsL 

the protection ot ,the Persian Empire, he enjoyed immunity from aU outside Khan- 
attack. The Uzbegs had subsided quietly beyond the Oxus, and the Indian 
Empire of the Moghuls was too far away to trouble itself with the affairs of 
Seistan. The dry rot that gradually sapped the strength of both the empires 
of the Sufiavi Monarchs of Persia, and of the descendants of Baber, had at 
vet not made itself evident ; and the glamour of the prowess of the founders 
of both dynasties still clung to their descendants. 

The Kaianis of Seistan have always modelled their buildings on the Tiie Kaisni build- 
traditionary accounts of the palaces of the ancient' Kings of Persia. 

The buildings generally in Seistan followed the fashion thus set by the rulers traditional ao- , 

counts of the 

and lofty arched adits and halls are a most common feature in all old buildings palaces of the 
that stfll preserve their form and design in Seistan. -In the buildings of the of Persia. 
Kala-i-Timur to the north of the ruins of Zahidan, which date from a period 
far beyond that of Timur, the public apartments are great halls covered with 
a vaulted roof ; while the approach from outside was under a tall arch that 
rose to the level of the roof. The lofty halls of the Khasraus, their ancestors, 


1 These ruins are called Poolgee by Christie, Pulg is a Seistani word for fine sand or dust. Pulgi 
or Poolgee may be a corruptiou of Palangi,. or this tract may in Cliiistie’s time (1810) have been covered 
-with drifts of loose sand that have since moved off under the impulsion of the wind. 
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seemed always to have been in the minds of this family when building for 
themselves in Beistan ; and every ruin in that country contains the remains 
of these noble apartments. 

At the site called Kala-i-Gawak ^ there is a good example of this style 
of architecture. It was a castellated mansion in its days surrounded by an 
outer wall. The main building is very much dilapidated and the outer wall 
is in heaps, but the interior is still intelligible. It is in the shape of a Latin 
cross, the four equal arms of which are lofty adits communicating with 
apartments on either side, the former being open to the roof which was 
arched, while on either side the apartments were arranged in two stories. 
The courtyard was therefore square and open to the sky. 

This site is believed to be the scene of the celebrated combat in which 
eventually Rustam proved to be victorious. The champions were roused by 
the song of the larks every morning and prepared themselves for the impend- 
ing struggle. Hence the place is known as the fort of the larks, Kh being in 
Seistan sounded like a hard G. The present ruins are said to date from the 
time of Malik Hamza. 2 

The decorations in many of the ruins are very well carried out. The best 
instance of any are to be found in some ruins called Chigini by the Baluchis. 
This word means adorned or decorated. These ruins are about similar to 
the east of the modern hamlet of Meno, not far from the south end of the 
Chung-i-Darazgu in the Ashkin lands near Chakansur. 

Lancet shaped windows, heavily moulded with plaster, are the principal 
items in the architectural details of old buildings in Seistan. The ruins at 
Chigini are great piles of apartments one above the other occupying the 
windward side of an open courtyard. In the centre a lofty arched adit 
gives access to the apartments on either hand, while a small arched 
doorway forms the exit opposite the lofty entrance. The detail of ornamenta- 
tion is clearly preserved on the sides away from the wind, as the material 
of sundried brick is very easily worn by friction of the dust-laden winds. In 
this part of Seistan the difference between the highly decorated buildings 
of later date and the plain unoruamented buildings of an earlier period is 
very plainly contrasted. 

About six miles from Chigini is the Ziarat of Amran ; around the shrine 
which is housed in a domed building of evidently recent date there are some 
undoubtedly ancient remains, and the latter are studiously plain and the 
only decorative features are simple mouldings in the walls and round arches. 


ThirteeD or fourteen miles to the north of Kala-i Fath. 

2 A find of gold coins struck by this ruler ip said to hav^ been discovered. None of his coins have 
been discovered by me, and it is doubtful if he coined any money at all. His father did cf copper. 
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To tlie north of the ziarat there is a great pile of buildings called Tak-i- Desoription of Tak- 
Amran or the Palace of Amran. This was in its day a noble building. It 
is placed with one front towards the direction of the wind, and the side walls 
of the building were continued in this direction and enclosed a garden, from 
which a lofty adit gave access to the interior. In this respect the building 
resembles the palace to the north of Zahidan. The feature in this building is 
the size of its apartments. On either hand of the adit there are ordinary 
rooms, but on the west there is a great hall 60 feet long by 20 feet wide, and 
about 30 feet high, evidently a room where the owner held his levees. The 
roof has fallen in to a great extent, but the disposition of the rooms is quite 
clear. An elaborate system of double walls with very narrow passages be- 
tween and shafts for ventilation is also a great feature in this building. This 
building may probably be coeval with that of the palaces to the north of 
Zahidan, and the similarity in the entrance seems to connect the Tak-i- Amran 
with the Kala-i-Timur as to age and period of constcuction. The Chigini ruins 
are said to have been inhabited during the time of Malik Hamza, but not so 
the Tak-i- Amran. This building is also not as profusely ornamented as those 
at Chigini. The former is a very prominent feature in the landscape ; the 
great height of the ruins is seen to full advantage in the open plain in which it 
stands. The great pile of buildings at Tak-i-Amran stands to windward of an 
open court around which were arranged the dwelhngs of retainers, servants and 
the following that accompanied the Prince who dwelt there when he 
moved from place to place. The gateway was in the south-eastern face of 
the courtyard. This great pile of buildings was in all probability a residence 
of one of the earlier Mahks of Seistan or of some great personage, and from its 
appearance it is possible that it was built and occupied before the destruction 
of Zahidan by Timur. It is said to have been the palace of Khwaja Amran. 

But this is only because it stands not far from the shrine dedicated 
to that holy person. 

The presence of the Zorkan and Zarkan canals close to the ruin of Tak-i- Probable date of 
Amran makes it probable that the place may have been inhabited when those 
ancient canals were in working order. This would put the date of its existence Zarkan, Zor- 

. • 1 1 1 1 1 canals. 

very far back, and it is not by any means impossible that this huge bmlding 
is actually so old. The situation is such that it has been saved from the 
direct action of water, and the river has never attacked it. The country 
around has never been seriously cultivated since the invasion of Timur, 
and the massive walls have therefore had to resist merely the action of the 
wind deprived of the assistance of damp, its most potent auxiliary, as well 
■as the ravages of human beings. 

The ancient buildings in Seistan belonging to the period of Malik Hamza General character 
Khan or his father, or to the period before the invasion of Timur, aU showa^”^iJ® HaS®® 
very peculiar method of ventilation. The domes in some instances evidently ^haa. 
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were crowned bv a louvre which allowed ventilation of the apartment below, 
but the inner rooms were also ventilated and protected from the force of the 
sun’s rays by double walls. The walls which separate room from room on 
the ground floor were solid and massively built. Those above were double 
and included a passage same 2 feet wide which were arched over a few feet 
above the floor beyond which the walls continued solid to the point whence 
the groining of the domes sprung. In some of the older ruins to the north 
of Zahidan inner rooms on the ground floor had a series of small openings 
ascending towards and communicating with such passages in the walls 
above. In the lower room these openings were placed just below the spring- 
ing of the domes and the openings were well finished and combined a 
useful purpose with a certain decorative effect which broke the monotony 
of a blank wall. This system of ventilation is met with in the ruins around 
Sar-o-Tar, in the large palace within the inner fort at that place, and even in 
many of the buildings in the vicinity of the Palangi ruins near Kala-i-Path 
which are obviously not older than the period of Malik Hamza, or of his father 
the Malik Jallaludin. In these buildings of a past age, and even of the 
present day, there is to be found no doubt the same general plan and 
method of construction that prevailed in the days of the Sassanian Kings 
of Persia. The clay well worked is most tenacious after it has dried, and 
walls built carefully of pise are as durable as those of brick and probably 
more so, as the pise work carefully -carried out consolidates into a homo- 
geneous mass, and to destroy buildings made of it is by no means an easy 
task. In Seistan the older buildings are a fine example of the results than 
can be attained with merely sundried bricks and clay. Judging from the 
accounts of recent explorations in the site of the great city of Babylon, 
these materials were as well handled and as largely employed in those very 
remote times in which the great piles of masonry were raised, the remains of 
which now form the great mounds marking that ancient site. 

The Chigini ruins mark the furthest extent of the cultivation that was 
carried on by means of the Helmand canals in the time of Malik Hamza ; 
it is said that 2,000 pages of gangs of labourers were needed for the operations 
of agriculture and the maintenance of the canals and watercourses between 
the capital and that place. The lands in the direction of Post-i-Gau and to 
the north of that ruined town, in the direction of the site called Khwaja Surju, 
required another 1,000 pages to. carry on the task of cultivation, the lands 
they tilled being watered from the Khash Rud. 

That part of Seistan now in the hands of the Persians in the northern 
delta was, however, a waste tract. Up to about the position of old Malik 
Haidari there may have been some little attenipt made to cultivate the land 
in good years. But the remainder was destitute of water, save after rain^ 
and probably here and there wells may have been sunk, around which, in 
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tlie spring, flocks of skeep, goats, and camels may kave been pastured. Zaki- 
dan lay in rnins and tke country round it was a wilderness. 

Tkose tracts of land, now a desert, around Trakun, Ramrod and Hauzdar, Hauzdar tract was 
on tke otker kand, were at tkat time cultivated and populated. Tke Rud-i- 
Biyaban disckarged tke water in separate outlets, and one of tkese flowed into 
tke deep bay to tke soutk of tke Puza-i-Surk Dagal, into wkick its course 
can yet be easily traced. These outlets could only have been very full during 
tke season of floods, when tke water escaped over tke weir of Maski. 

During tke winter months tke volume of water must have been considerably 
reduced, and tke task of utilising and controlling it was therefore rendered 
muck easier. 

It is said tkat there were in tkose days from 1,000 to 1,500 pagos en- Number of cuiti- 
gaged in agriculture in tke districts from Trakun westwards. Tkese figures “a, 
are of course not to betaken as being absolutely correct, but at any rate in*™® 

, „ , . - . , 111 111 Hanza, acoorditig 

the absence of all otker information they are too valuable to be lost by neg- to a very precise 
lect or a hypersensitive disregard of information tkat cannot be tested *'®^*“*^ 
thoroughly. While suck was the condition of tke outlying districts in 
Malik Hamza’s lifetime, tke lands near tke capital needed tke labours of, 

1,000 pagos or associations of cultivators, consisting of seven men each ; 
while tke lands along tke Helmand from Kala-i-Patk to tke district of 
Hbaniskin gave employment to another 1,500 such associations of agri- 
culturists. 

Tke Hamun area towards the soutk when tke Helmand occupied tke Description of an 
Rud-i- Biyaban differed considerably from its present outline. Tke northern across ^th^^siit 
of all tke outlets of tkat channel enters tke bay wkick lies to the soutk of Trakuu to 
Puz-i-Surk Dagal, and at tkat time it must have, on occasions, converted tkat 
bay, and tke alluvial plain tkat intervenes between tke sites of Hauzdar (and 
Kundar) and Ramrod, into a branch of tke Hamun ; or at all events have 
flooded it with water and rendered it impossible for days. Owing to this, in 
order to keep up communications, a route crossed tke daskt from Trakun, and 
traversing tke head of tkat bay, and tke otker to tke north of tke Surk Dagal 
headland, it passed through the western end of tke Sana Rud valley to tke site 
on wkick modern Sekkoka is built. It is not now easy to follow up this old 
road, but tkat it was a thoroughfare is proved by tke existence, at one or 
two places, of permanent marks indicating tke positions of passes by which 
tke ascent or descent of tke cliffs wkick form tke daskt could be easily ac- 
complished. One of tkese marks, consisted of a low platform of clay in the 
centre of wkick an upright stick of tke dessert tamarisk had been set. The 
decayed remains of tke butt of this piece of wood was found inside tke hole in 
wkick it had originally stood. These marks must have been set up to render 
any mistake impossible, as tke cliffs do not everywhere allow of a descent 
(or ascent) being safely accomplished, as tke streams tkat cut back into tke 
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plateau often disappear xmdergrouud in a tangle of narrow, deep cut, and un- 
practicable ravines, amid sharp ridges and knolls of clay. This track had been 
well used and was a recognised means of communication between Trakun and 
Sebkoha, when time was a consideration, as by it the distance to be travelled 
is much shorter than if a traveller proceeded to the southern delta to Ramrod 
and thence by Hauzdar to Sehkoha. Also in the season of a high river, the 
delta of the Rud-i-Biyaban must have frequently been under water for 
days or weeks at a time. The desert route .between these two places 
must have been in existence at a time when both the northern delta and 
Trakun also was inhabited ; these conditions are known to have prevailed at 
a period when Malik Kutb-ud-din occupied the throne of Seistan as a Ruling 
Priace, and when Timur invaded this country. It is probable that after the 
destruction of the Band-i-Rustam, when the northern delta was deprived of 
water, this desert track must have at once been given up as a through route 
except during the winter, when alone, after rain, water was procurable in 
the northern delta. 

While, however, the outlying districts were in a very fairly prosperous 
condition, the lands nearer the capital would derive great advantage from their 
position. In these lands also the aristocracy of the country would 
naturally be found to dwell. Therefore it is not surprising that from a point 
some eight miles below the modern village of Chahaxburjak to the south down 
to Kala Gawak on the north the country is a great mass of ruins which differ 
in character very greatly from those which are to be found in the outlying 
districts, both in style of architecture and size. The near relations of the 
ruling chief probably occupied the majority of these mansions, and it is said 
that a large portion of the lands to the north of Kala-i-Path, in the direction 
of the Palangi ruins, was assigned to Abu Tahir, the son of the elder sister 
of Mali Hamza, This youth died in the 22nd year of his age, and it is said 
he was buried in the cemetery on the isolated block of dasht which is now 
known as the Ziarat of Sheikh Husen. The later shrine itself being placed 
over the actual burial-place of the young man. His sorrowing mother raised 
the mausoleum now in ruins over the grave of her only son placing a tablet 
to his memory over the tomb itself. This mausoleum was built on a heavy 
plinth of pise, above which the domed-building was raised, being entirely 
built of baked bricks. Close to it are great square blocks of graves which 
it is possible may have been the burial-place of members of the Ka'.anis, 
There are several of these blocks of tombs, evidently those of separate 
families. The tombs are built above ground. The upper surface of the 
graves is a platform or terrace, and it is only where in parts this roof has 
fallen in that it is possible to understand that underneath it lie the 
mouldering remains of human beings. The tomb of Abu Tahir was 
rifled by Afghans in 1872 when the latter took possession of the share of Seis- 
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tan (to which, they became entitled by the award of the British Commissioner 
in 1872). The inscription on the tablet was, it is said, taken by them to denote 
the existence of treasure, and their greedy natures thus aroused impelled them 
to this act of desecration. The Baluchis in course of a few years put in a 
shrine inside the ruined mausoleum, and dedicated it to Sheikh Husen. Th e 
tablet erected by the mother of the young man was broken into two pieces ; 
one of these now placed in the ziarat bears the name Tahir, and the other 
portion is said to exist in a small hamlet to the south of Kala-i-Fath, the 
ignorant possessors believe that the inscription relates to a great buried 
treasure, and the badly executed Arabic characters are regarded by them as 
ancient Persian. The inscription to the memory of Abu Tahir was out in a 
slab of the stone from which mill stones are fashioned, the letters being 
upright in a heavily formed Arabic script, which is not nearly as well 
executed as those which are now to be found at the shrine inside the ruins of 
Zahidan. There are also, in the Ziarat of Sheikh Husen, associated with the 
broken memorial to the yoimg Kaiaui prince, fragments of another tablet, 
which was carved in a slab of travertine or alabaster. The inscription on 
this is in an indifierently executed and cursive modern Persian script 
One of these fragments bears the inscription “the date of His Highness’ 
(or Holiness’) death was the 7th Zi] Haj 623 (or 923) A. H.” The word 
Hazrat may refer to either a temporal or spiritual dignitary. There is a 
doubt as to whether the figure denoting the century is actually a six or the 
fragment of a nine, as the latter in a partially mutilated form might be read 
as a six. The difference in the script employed in the memorials shows 
them to belong to two distinct tablets, and as fragments of inscribed slabs 
are collected and often brought from great distances to be deposited as ex 
voto offerings at the shrines of saints, the alabaster tablet may have been 
brought from some place far from that where it now rests. 
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Kalar-i-iFatli had been besieged for a very brief period, or held to ransom 
the year before the death of Malik Hamza, and at the same time the Band-i- 
Bulbaka had been -destroyed by a column of Indian troops which had march- 
ed down the valley of the Helmand. The details of this inroad has been,' given 
in the historical section. Its success shows on what an insecure foundation 
the prosperity of Seistan rested, and that it was probably not as flourishing 
as traditions and the scanty information contained in the Shijrat-ul-Muluk 
would lead one to suppose. 

Tradition slates that the period of prosperity of Kala-i-Fath lasted for 
about 230 years, while its decay set in about 240 years ago. These fibres 
do not a^ee very closely with the dates which are to be found in history. 
Thete is, however^ only a difference of 26 years in defect, and from historical 
data it appears that the two periods of prosperity and' decadence were prob- 
ably almost equal, making a total of 496 years. The period of its gradual 
descent in the scale of prosperity had now come about and in the time of 
Fath Ali Khan the Helmand changed its course from the Rud-i-Biyaban. 
The great change occurred, if tradition be correct, in his reign, but the river 
had no doubt for some time previously shown its liability to effect a change 
of course. According to an exceedingly precise and consistent tradition, the 
year when this occurred was a season of very great flood. The Helmand 
came down in its greatest strength. The waters, it is said, swept away the 
weir known as the Band-i-Bulbaka, and aU other (training) embankments 
also melted away before the rush of the furious torrent. 

The fate that befell Kala-i-Fath was one that has always hung over the 
capital of Seistan. 

The change of Government from Kala-i-Fath to Kundarak was rendered 
necessary once the Helmand reverted to the northern delta, both on account 
of the ravages of floods, and more so because the population must have mi- 
grated into the more open country again rendered fertile by the return of the 
river to that tract. The lands around Kala-i-Fath must have been to a great 
extent abandoned by its inhabitants, and tbe Government had to follow the 
emigration northwards. Kala-i-Fath thenceforward fell into decay, and was 
never again the capital, though it continued for several generations to be tbe 
no mi nal headquarters of the family of tbe Maliks, members of which no 
doubt occupied tbe palaces. 

Kundarak continued to be tbe capital for a generation after Malik Fath 
Ali Khan’s death, and a desperate struggle was maintained between the 
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people and tlie river which was inclining towards it. The embankments, to 
which allusion has been made, date from this period, and were taised to pro- 
tect the capital from the inroads of the river. 

This town is the last serious attempt made to found a capital, and its 
construction bears traces of the decadence of Seistan, in the crude and 
slovenly way in which the building has been carried out. In this respect it 
is only a little better than Jallalabad. The plan of Kundarak is that which 
has been in vogue probably since the days when the earliest fortress was built. 

Two outer lines of defences enclose a fortified palace which forms the citadel, 
the inner of the two lines of walls enclosing the town. Between it and the 
outermost walls the space was taken up with a few large buildings set in the 
midst of gardens and cultivation. In this particular instance the trace of the 
walls is rectangular ; occupying nearly a square. The sides of the enclosures 
are oriented and in this respect it differs from Zahidan. The gardens and 
cultivated lands must have formed a pleasant suburb for the small town that 
was packed away behind the inner walls. The latter was a collection of mean 
hovels, built of sundried bricks, with domed roofs. A street joining the east 
to west gates divided the inner fort into two equal parts, and this street was 
almost straight. It passed under the south wall of the palace, a lofty pile 
of buildings, which Occupied the western side of a courtyard enclosed by 
high walls, along the inside of which there were quarters for the retainers 
and servants of the Prince. This palace and its precincts was fortified to a 
certain extent, but not very strongly. The town lay on the east and south 
sides of the palace, and on the opposite sides between the latter and the walls 
there were evidently oidy a few large sized buildings. The latter are now 
in rums, but the town is in better repair than the palace and the houses 
inside probably continued to be inhabited when the palace had been 
abandoned. All the buildings and the works are built of sundried bricks. 

The inner walls, though ruined, can be traced, but the outermost wall has 
fallen completely into ruin. In both the inner and outer walls there was a 
gate in each face, that of the latter facing the south was defended by a 
detached work now in an advanced state of decay which looks as if it might 
have been a fortified palace, or merely a strong redoubt ; it was connected 
by means of a waU with the curtain of the outer wall of the town. To the 
west of Kundarak there is a very conspicuous ruin of a great windmill, 
which was built by Kazi Abdullah of Kundarak, and is balled As-i-Grazi^ (the 
Kazi’s windmill) throughout the country. 

The ruined Madrasah also, which has been alluded to in describing The Madraeih, at 
the Mahal of Grulistan, was built by Malik Path Ali, and the principal of 
this college was the head of the family of the Mulla Shahi of Kala-i-Path. 


Also called As-i-GliSzi. - 
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It is doubtful whether the ruins in the vicinity of the villages of Jalai and 
Gauri belong to the period of Elundarak, or whether they belong to 
an earlier period. The inroads of floods have worn them down to heaps of 
white clay ; but the older remains, which now are merely heaps of clay, 
probably belong to the period of Zahidan. Those others of the ruins which 
still present fragments of walls to view are very probably referable to the 
period of Kundarak. 

Incidents in the In the end this town succumbed to the fate which sooner or later has 
MdmiikE^’Alil>efallen every capital (except Zahidan) of Seistan. It, however, lasted 
Khan the Second, through the period of Nadir Shah. 

From it set forth the young Prince Mahmud, who with a boldness and 
enterprise worthy of complete success seized the Province of Khurassan, 
over which he ruled as an independent monarch for some time ; finally suc- 
cumbing to the superior military skill of that great chieftain who freed his 
country from the oppressive yoke of the Afghans. Malik Path Ali Khan the 


1747 A.D. 


Second was put to death in 1160 A. H., according to the Shijrat-ul-Muluk, 


and his death was marked by a period of confusion in the history of this 


The capitals sub- 
sequent to 
Kundarak only 
villages. 


country. 

Kundarak probably was not abandoned, but it came to this nevertheless, 
and with its end closes the period of the revival of prosperity ; though in 
truth this revival was probably well on the downward path before Krmdarak 
was ever built. 


After Kundarak was given up, the succeeding capitals degenerated into 
mere villages such as the chief town is at present. The pretence of fortifying 
it was maintained, but the defences were of the flimsiest nature, and the walls 
and bastions mere shells. Centuries of turmoils, massacre, added to changes 
in the river’s course due to want of control, produced by those disasters which 
periodically appeared, to overtake this country, had driven the greater part 
of the ancient population out of Seistan, while the remnant that were left had 
their strength, their courage, and their faith in themselves destroyed and 
sapped, and they were also more or less out of hand, and not amenable 
to their rulers who were without the means of compelling obedience. 

meantime the river had been pressing down in the direction of 
Kundarak, and it at last had got the better of the resistance against its inroads 
offered, by the people of the country. Kundarak experienced the fate of 
Kala-i-Fath, and the seat of Government was placed at AUahabad-miyan-i- 
Shela, a. new village founded after Kundarak had become untenable. The 
site of this new capital between the Shelas. or old beds of the Helmand, was 
peculiarly unhappy. Not only was it threatened with extinction every time 
the Helmand rose, but the waters of the Hamun impelled by the strong 
wind of 120 days were driven towards the east and submerged the lands 
right up to the walls of the new capital. It shows to what a condition of 
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ineptitude the persons had fallen who were responsible for the choice of 
this site, the disadvantages of which must have been obvious, even though 
the site had been examined during those months when the height of the water 
both in the river, and in the Hamun as well, was very low. 

The Maliks of Seistan had been granted lands in the Kainat. There was 
a branch of the family settled in Tun ; - and Ahmad Shah had added the 
districts of Khiabad and Khusf to their possessions. It was these possessions 
which, so to speak, nailed the seat of their Government to the neighbourhood 
of the Hamun, where the road from Seistan to Kain and Birjand crossed the 
lake by the Kucha-i-Afzalabad. AUahabad-miyan-i-Shela is about 6 miles 
to the north-west of the present capital. 

Allahabad-miyan-i-Shela is rectangular in plan ; its greatest length is 
from north to south and covers an area of perhaps 800 feet, by about 500 feet 
wide. The interior is divided into four quarters by streets which connect the 
north and south and the eastern and western gates, and within these blocks 
is a mass of dwellings meaner and more squalid than those which form the 
town of Kundarak. There is no palace within the walls, or if one had even 
existed, it has completely disappeared. The walls that protect the town are 
largely built of baked bricks, but notwithstanding this they are in a very ad- 
vanced state of dilapidation. The outer walls some 200 or 300 feet in advance 
of the inner defences were protected by a ditch, the trace of which can be still 
followed. The country in the immediate vicinity of the town is full of ruins 
of manor houses, with windmills, and fragments of garden walls : all, however, 
greatly decayed. Allahabad-noiyan-i-Shela enjoyed but a brief existence. 

Malik Suleman Khan is said to have lived in the palace at Kundarak for some 
time, and it is possible that it is due to this that no palace or official residence 
was built inside the newer town. Traditions attributed the desertion of 
Allahabad to the inroads of the water from the Hamun which under certain 
conditions used to inundate the lands and even encroach on the walls of 
the town. The outer walls certainly bear this out, but there can be no 
doubt tliat the spill water from the too older branches of the Helmand had 
some share as well in the destruction of this town. The Helmand at this 
period was pressing towards the southern edge of the northern delta, and 
the country to the south of the present capital is full of old beds which are 
the scars left by the river as it swung towards the south, and it was owing to 
these changes that Kundarak had at last to be abandoned. 

To the west of the present capital about 4 miles distant there are ruins, 
consisting of castellated manor houses, detached residence, all of which were lived in SeisUn. 
surrounded bv gardens, grouped round a fortified dwelling. These ruins 
are culled Ghulam Shah Khan, and it was the abode of the Resident or 
Intendant of either Ahmad Shah, or his son Timur Shah, of Kabul, who re- 
presented the Suzerain Power at the CW of the Malik of Seistan, who had 
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become a vassal of tbe dynasty founded by Ahmad Shah Durrani. The 
Intendaut represented and watched over the interests of his master, and he 
was also present to support the local prince in his dealings with refractory 
subjects. 

Hauzdar is a very modem fort, enclosing within its walls a small town. 
A gate to the south and one to the north afforded means of egress, and it 
was surrounded by a ditch some 60 feet in width. To the left of the entrance 
by the northern gateway within the walls there is a huge pDe of pise build- 
ings, which was the residence of the Chief. Inside the ditch, which is now 
merely a shaEow depressioin there are the marks of two or three wells which 
supplied the town with water When the canals were not running, and even 
when they were full, as the Watercourses were further away from the walls. 
To the north of the fort there are some broken enclosures which mark the 
positions of gardens. To the south of the fort there is an extensive cemetery, 
and beyond the latter is the site of the City of Rustam, with only a crum- 
bling nnn of a smaE fortaEce and an ancient tower of sEence on the end of 
an isolated block of Kini, about a roile to the south of the former. 

Kundar was never more than a vElage enclosed by a waE and surrounded 
by a ditcL The latter, as in the ease of Hauzdar, was probably intended 
more as a protection against floods rather than an enemy, as bothKundarj 
Hauzdar and the City of Rustam are on a hard level plain of clay. 

Some of the inscriptions in the Machi ruins were dated. No date earlier 
than 1130 A. H. cotild be deciphered. In one the words “ Mir Ja’afir Khan 
walad (illegible) Khan dar Sal 1130 ” (1717 A.D.). 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Description of the City of KaTcJva and Ruins on the Koh-i-Khwaja. 

The city , of the Kakhas has been described by recent authors who have 
referred to Seistan in their narratives. There is not huich to add to their 
descriptions of the ruins themselves. Some doubt exists as to the ori^n of 
the name. Christie (in isio) is probably the authority bn whose inform- 
ation Kinneir based ' the notice of' Seistan contained in his Geographical 
Memoir of Persia. He calls the city “ Kookhozerd.” Jird is the old Persian 
termination for a stronghold, and Kookho is the corrupted form of the word Na^ne Kakhajird 
Kakha, the Seistanis turning the letter “ a into “ u ” in conversation. 

Kakhajicd would therefore be represented by the name with which Kinneir 
was supplied either by Christie or sbime onb else. The Kakhas are still i well- 
known section or tribe of the modern population of Seistan. And this ancient 
fortress was biiilt and held by the tribb in the days when it was both an 
important and powerful section of the poptdation. 

This town was not by any nieans large. It is built on the slope of the Position of the 
Koh-i-Khwaja below the south scarp of the plateau, and from its situation*®^' 
it could have been a terrible place to live in during the summer. Of 
course when it was built the land around was a cxdtivated and well populated 
tract. There is yet a tradition to this effect lingering in Seistan. When in 
course of time changes in the Helmand converted this part of the lake into 
Naizar and th^ country was constantly under water, an Arbab of the Seiad 
population built a small fort on a spit of dasht which projected towards the 
south from the foot of the plateau. The city itself was strongly fortified and 
defended by a double Ime of walls, the outer one having fallen into ruins 
forms a line of mounds some distance in advance of the inner line of walls 
which enclose tbe town and palace. The outer wall is a rough semi-circle with 
both its flanks resting on the slopes of the hillsides on which the city is built. 

Baked brick seems to have been very sparingly used, and its place was taken 
by stone of which there was an abundant supply at hand. The lower courses 
of the buildings are aU composed of large blocks of stone set in clay mortar, 
and the buildings above this are altogether composed of pis4. Sundried 
brick was largely used in building the palace, and string courses of stone are 
also set in the walls for decorative purposes as baked bricks are elsewhere 
used. 

On the edge of the plateau above is a ruined fort or palace called Kala^ Kala-i-Kuk. 
i-Kuk, built of sundried brick and pise. The southern walls of this ancient 
palace in places rest upon revetments of stone built up from the scarped hill 
side to form a platform on which the fort was built. It speaks well for the 
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Kakhas of ancient times tkat they kad tke energy and skill to raise suck piles 
of mud walls on a site wkick at all times must kave been far removed from 
water. Water seems to kave always been a difficulty before tke Hamun 
became establisked where it now is to be met with. In every watercourse 
on tke slopes of tke plateau there are dams of stones, tke earth between 
which has long since disappeared. These could only kave been built to 
retain water that flowed down tke ravines after heavy rain had fallen. 

There must necessarily kave been weUs in tke town or within tke outer 
walls and water must kave been carried up to tke top on donkeys, a wide 
road having been built to tke summit of tke plateau. Tke revetment of 
stones upon which it rested has fallen down in very many places, but there is 
a small section as yet in fair order wkick gives a very good idea of tke kind of 
work it was when it was in good repair. Tke upper fort is at an elevation of 
400 feet above tke Hamun, and tke upper part of tke town on tke slope 
about 200 feet above the lake. Tke hillsides immediately round tke town 
are covered with graves built above ground. 

There is a shrine dedicated to Kkwaja Gkaltan on tke brow of the 
northern scarp whence a fine view over tke lake towards tke north can be 
obtained. Owing to tke existence of tke shrine there are a great number of 
modern graves upon tke plateau near it. 

Tke Darrak-i-Sokkta is a deep valley formed by ravines wkick kave cut 
back into tke plateau of tke Kok-i-Khwaja, and up this valley there is a 
good path by means of wkick it is possible to ride up to tke shrine. 

Upon a sheer cliff overlooking this valley and tke wide expanse of the 
Hamun towards tke south and west there stands tke ruins of a small but 
ancient building called Chahil Dukktaran. It was fortified, and tke remains 
of one of the towers that defended tke entrance, wkick faced the east, show 
that there were two vaulted chambers in each tower, loopkoled in tke same 
way as those of Sar-o-Tar and Ckahilburj. Tke arched entrance also shows 
exactly tke same method of construction as tke arches of the outer palace at 
Sar-o-Tar, having been formed with tke same laminse of thin sundried clay. 
This method of building is also to be met with in some ruins, wkick are un- 
doubtedly most ancient, situated on tke gravel terrace to tke south of tke 
Eud-i-Biyaban, among tke vestiges of ancient canals that had once irrigated 
tke lands around those ruins. This ruined building of Chahil Dukktaran 
stood on a plinth of large stones laid in clay, and as there was a line of loopholes 
just above the plinth, the place was well protected from attack. An enclosure 
and huts built for stone and mud lie about 30 yards to the north of this 
ruin. 

It is said that in bygone ages here lived 40 maidens whose voices and 
laughter could be distinctly heard by members of their family, who lived in 
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an ancient fort wMch. occupied tlie same site upon which modern Sehkoha 
was afterwards huilt. A distance of 25 miles separates the two places. 

The city of Kakha is said to have heen built in the days before Rustam, Traditional and 
and to have been the residence of a chief who was at feud with the family of 
that hero. It was in the assault and capture of Kakha that the latter gave 
evidence of his future prowess. It is, however, not mentioned in history 
until the 16th century A.D., 9th and 10th century of the Hejira. The author 
of the Description of Herat, whose account of the fort of Tak has been 
alluded to, mentions, with reference to Seistan, that it possessed a stronghold 
in an island in the Hamun. The unfortunate Malik, Muiz-ud-din Husen, 

Prince of Seistan, took refuge in it in 869 A. H., and maintained himself 
there for a short time until he was eventually forced to abandon the country 
by his own subjects, who by this means made peace with the G-ovemor 
of Babar Mirza, the Timuride Prince of Herat, against whom the Prince of 
Seistan had rebelled. The same author also mentions that the stronghold 
was called the Fort of Rustam, a name that is still applied to it. After the 
death of Malik Husen, the fort and town were evidently abandoned, as the 
same author mentions it as being in a deserted condition when he wrote, forty 
years after the death of that ill-fated Prince. Later on, it seems to have been 
again re-peopled and to have served as a refuge in times of trouble when 
invasion was imminent. In these later times its position in the Hamun 
would render the island fairly secure from attack on all sides but the eastern, 
where the water that separated it from the mainland was both narrow, as 
well as not of great depth. This face of the island was defended by small 
redoubts loopholed for musketry or for arrows ; these still exist and are 
undoubtedly of recent date. 

Sehkoha is said to be an ancient site. The modern fort is very imposing, Description of 
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but in a condition of decay, only the citadel being repaired to some extent. 

It was acquired by the Sarbandi Chief some 100 or 150 years ago, from which 
all the present works date. This site was probably that of the ancient fort- 
ress of Raskak. No trace of the latter exists, and it would be visible had it 
not been re -occupied and re-built. The modern fort is not mentioned in 
history until the 19th century. 


Note — ^The existence of dams in the ravines on the Koh-i-Khwaja, proves that when the city 
was built and inhabited, the rainfall in Seistan must have been greater than it is at the present day. 
The present scanty rainfall could not have filled the gorges or ravines above the dams. If this had 
been the case at that early period, no one would have been at pains to construct dams that were never 
likely to be of use. G. P. % 



CHAPTER Xm 

Description of the Mil-i-Kasamdbdd. 

This interesting relic of the early prosperity of Seistan has been so often 
mentioned in preceding sections, that a detailed account of it has become 
necessary, and it is placed at the end of this section, as the ruin is itself quite 
distinct in type from others in the country. 

Detailed deaorip- Mil-i-£asamabad is so called because the village of K.asamabad is 

aud its closer to the ruined miuaret than any other village in Seistan. The minaret 

has been broken down at its summit, and it is therefore impossible to say 
what its original height may have been. On the west side a great rift in 
the solid masonry extends for some 20 feet below the broken summit. 
The lower courses of brick as far as a man can reach have been picked 
out for fully a quarter of the thickness of the wall. The entrance also is 
now merely a hole, the arched doorway having been defaced by the 
wanton destruction that this building has been exposed to at the hands of 
the Seistanis. This great landmark stands upon the low ridge or Lurg on 
which Zahidan was built, and it is four and a half miles to the north* west 
of the northern wall of the ruined city. 

Subsidiary As far as it is possible to make anything of the ruins which surround it, 

buildings. appears to have stood at the southern angle of a courtyard with chambers 

or apartments around it. These also extended along the western side 
of the courtyard. The orientation of the whole of these buildings is the 
same as that of the city of Zahidan. The north-west face of the courtyard 
was occupied by a building of considerably greater size than the apartments 
which cluster round the base of the minaret. All these subsidiary buildings 
were, however, constructed with either sundried brick or “ pise,” baked bricks 
having been sparingly used for purposes of ornamentation, mouldings and 
other architectural details. Even the arches which communicated between 
one dwelling and another were formed with unbaked bricks radiating from a 
centre, and the lower courses only of the walls of these dwellings had been 
built with baked brick ; but the ground round the bases of the ruins and the 
minaret is so heaped up with the dissolved material of the buildings that the 
lower portions of the walls cannot be easily examined without excavating, 
A wall shut ofE the minaret and surrounding chambers from the courtyard. 
There seems to have been many buildings of small size all round this ruin, 
and in the days when it was built the intervening lands between the minaret 
and the city was probably a succession of houses amid cultivation and gardens, 
grouped on the banks of the canals that brought water from the Helmand 1 o 
this tifact of country. 
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To the north of the ruins around the minaret, which was also very thickly Buildings in the 
populated, the surface of the ground is covered with baked brick and pottery, '^®*shbourhood. 
and traces of ancient dwellings are everywhere visible. A mile distant from 
the minaret is a mound, which bears a little north of west of the former, formed 
by the ruins of a fortified dwelling, a manor house probably, held by some 
family of rank and wealth. The village of Kasamabad is situated a mile 
beyond this mound on the same bearing as that of the latter from the minaret. 

The residence of which the mound is formed occupied the north-western 
side of an open courtyard, and round the interior of the latter there 
ran a series of out-oflices and quarters for the servants and dependants of 
the owner who lived with his family in the buildings that stood on the 
windward side of the court. These were two stories high, and beyond them 
again about 20 or 30 feet away an outer wall was built as a further 
protection, forming a covered way which probably was continued all round 
the walls of courtyard. The whole of these premises occupied an outside 
area of about 4,000 square feet. In the vicinity of this mound there are 
exposed plints of foundations, all of baked brick, which mark the positions 
of other dwellings which existed close to and surrounded the manor house. 

The highest fragment of the ruined minaret is 76 feet above the present Dimensions of the 
ground level. Unlike the minaret inside the ruins of the inner city of Bina-i- 
Kai, the Mil-i-Kasamabad is almost a cylindrical tower, standing on a plinth 
18 feet square, the shaft apparently tapering gradually towards the summit, 
the whole diameter of the circular tower at the bottom being 18 feet. The 
plinth is now only a foot or so above the heap of debris which surrounds 
this building and the adjoining ruins and which forms a mound several feet 
high around them. The bricks of the plinth are laid upright and form an 
ornamental course, which probably was carried round on the four sides to 
break the plain effect of the ordinary masonry. The entrance faced the north, 
and from the right of the opening a spiral and narrow staircase ascends the 
nside of the tower, making two complete turns in a height of about 60 feet. 

At the bottom a solid pillar once stood, but above this support which did 
not extend more than 10 feet above the ground, the stairs were built out of 
the wall. It has been destroyed and only a few inches of brickwork project 
in parts from the walk 

On the outside the shaft is devoid of all ornamentation, except a broad inscriptions on tho 
band containing an inscription in Arabic characters which runs completely 
round the shaft between two lines of mouldings. The letters of the inscrip- 
tion are formed of baked bricks, especial y moulded, the height of the 
letters being about 1 J feet. Above this the shaft rises with but little a t- 
tempt at ornamentation, and close to the summit there is a second and smaller 
band of inscription, in Arabic characters, above which the minaret was richly 
decorated ; the details are handsome, and although somewhat florid as to 
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design, are very artistic, and well executed in brick. Baked brick of a very 
excellent quality alone bas been used. Tkey are laid in headers and stretchers 
and the cement is the famous saruj, in this case of most excellent quality, 
the thin layers of cement between the bricks being harder than the bricks 
themselves. 

The bricks which are used for the inscription and the details of 
ornamentation, with the exception of courses of plain mouldings, were 
evidently shaped when soft and carefully dried, and afterwards equally 
carefully baked. The portions of the Arabic letters having been separately 
moulded were put together by the architect who probably took an active 
share in the actual work. The general effect of the studied simplicity with 
merely a crown of ornamentation is very jSne, and the artistic sense of the 
designer was evidently very well developed, and probably an inherited gift, 
in a work where decoration might easily have been carried to excess, the 
studied simplicity of the column is very remarkable and enhances by its 
contrast the rich effect of the decorative work near the summit. 

Action of the The action of the weather is very well exemplified in the state of the 

mtaarefc”*' inscriptions and architectural detail which encircle the minaret. The por- 
tion exposed to the wind of 120 days is in much better order than the portion 
on the opposite side of the column. The wind has wrought much less damage 
to this portion than the others have suffered from beiug exposed on the east 
and south to the heat of the sun which alternating with the cold of winter 
has disintegrated to some extent the lettering and architectural detail. 

The upper part of the m i naret also seems to have been less affected by 
the grinding action of the wind-borne sand which has smoothed the surface 
of the building below a certain height ; and in this case, as also where other 
lofty buildings exist, there seems to be indications that the sand or dust 
does not attain to a height of more than about a few feet above ground level 
even when impelled by the strongest wind, while the grits and coarse sand 
that are such an unpleasant feature in the periods of strongest wind probably 
do not affect any object more than 10 or 15 feet at the very outside above 
ground level. The people of the country say that the “ strength of the wind 
is greatest close to the surface.” 

Translation of the The inscriptions contain the names of two of the former Maliks of Seistan 

inscriptions m the rm. r n * it *1 

minaret by A' G. loilawiiig remarks have been taken from a note on tbe inscriptions by 

British M^um! British Museum, to whose courtesy the author of 

this memoir has been greatly indebted for translation of such inscriptions as 
have hitherto been discovered in Seistan ' — “ The lower inscription on the 
minaret bears the name of Taj-ud-din, AbuT Fazl-i-Nasr, and the upper that 
of Ms great-grandson Taj-ud-din Harab. The elder Taj-ud-din presumably 
died leaving his minaret unfinished. According to the Arab historial Ibn-al- 
Athir his death took place in A. H, 559.” The elder Taj-ud-din reigned 80 
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Mil-i-Kasimabad (minaret) materials baked brick & “saruj” mortar (llth century A.D.) 
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years; and owing to the downfall of his Suzerain, the Saljuk Sultan Sanjar, 
having occurred later in his reign, it is possible he commenced to build 
this minaret towards the close of his life and reign. TTis great-grandson 
Taj-ud-din Harab died in 612 A. H. But as this period was one of great 
unrest and as the afEaics of Seistan were in a very unsettled and confused 
state it seems wonderful that the younger Taj-ud-din could have completed 
any great work during his lifetime or reign. 

This minaret, therefore, dates from about the middle period of the 6th 
century of the Hejira or about the last quarter of the 12th century of the 
Christian era. It cannot in any case be referred to any period later than the 
first half of the following century. 

The minaret was evidently built as a pious work and it must have The object of the 
formed part of a religious establishment founded in the ages preceding these 
dates by some well-kpown spiritual guide. The smaller chambers were 
probably occupied by the priests, who managed the affairs of the foundation 
and who formed a college where a religious and general education was 
afforded. The premises included a school, and the largest of the mounds at 
the north-western end of the courtyard probably marks the position of a 
Masjid used for prayer and for instruction also. 

Compared with the Takht-i-Pul bridge, the minaret shows a great ad- Comparison of th 
vance in engineering skill. The walls of the latter at the base are not more 
than feet thick as far as it is possible to measure them owing to the de- 
struction wrought by human hands. This is attributed to the people of the 
country who were attracted by the excellent material used in its construction. 

Compared with the minaret, the bridge appears to have been a much 
older structure, completed at a time when knowledge in respect to building 
was in a more elementary stage. 

A very interestiug comparison is made in the published account of the This minaret com 
labours of the Mission of 1872 between the Mil-i-Kasamabad and a similar ° 

building in the country to the north of Seistan. “ Five miles from'Sabzawar 
stands the minar of Khasru-gird already alluded to, a very remarkable 
round tower about 120 feet high, built of baked brick with a flight of 
interior steps leading to the summit only, wide enough to admit one man. 

Round its exterior the bricks are arranged at intervals so as to form a 
Kufic inscription. It is in excellent repair though of considerable antiquity 
and stands on a square foundation still prefectly sound, and which is now 
(1871-72) exposed to a depth of about 6 feet. The bricks of which it is 
constructed are joined together with gach (mortar) and in appearance it 
remmded us much of the tower we had seen at Kasimabad in Seistan (Eastern 
Persia), Volume 1, page 374.” It is doubtful, however, whether the minaret 
of Kasamabad could ever have attained to that height of 120 feet. One hun- 
dred feet must have been at the outside the height of the building in Seistan. 

2 Q 
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